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Preface 


The average Mason, after taking his degrees in Masonry, 
immediately asks himself what it all means. 

Few Masons have, or will take the time, to make an exhaustive 
study of Masonry. It is to this class of busy Masons this work will 
make an especial appeal. We have culled from the writings of many 
eminent Masonic scholars the “meat” of the subject, and present it 
in such form that the busy Mason can get what he wants without the 
necessity of extensive reading or study. 

If you have gone into Masonry in the belief that there is really 
something to it, and you have a desire to be well informed, you will 
find in these pages a mine of useful information, and will be well 
repaid for the time spent in looking up any particular subject. 

No Mason can acquire in a few days or months, or even years, all 
there is in Masonry. Two of the most famous Masons America has 
ever produced—General Albert Pike, 33°, and Dr. Albert Gallatin 
Mackey, 33°—spent their entire lives in Masonic study. Their 
writings have been preserved, and the busy Mason of today can find 
the real facts of Masonry within easy reach. 

There are thousands of Masons who can repeat the ritual, but 
who have no conception of what it all means. There is nothing said 
in the ritual that should seem mysterious. Everything in Masonry 
has a beautiful meaning if rightly understood, and everything done 
in the ritual work is meant to teach a distinct moral lesson. 

Masonry would die out in five years if it had to depend upon 
about 85 per cent of the membership. It is the small minority—the 
really interested Masons—who have kept and are keeping the order 
alive today. These few men give unselfishly their time and intelli¬ 
gence as officers of their lodges. How long would any lodge last if 
all the members merely paid their dues, rarely if ever attended lodge, 
and considered their duty done. Does Masonry mean anything to you, 
or are you just a “member?” Some Masons seem to take a pride in 
saying, “Oh, yes, I belong to the order, but have not been in a lodge 
room in years.” Of what benefit is Masonry to this man, and what 
earthly benefit is he to Masonry? Then again, you will hear a Mason 
say, “I have lost my interest in Masonry.” He never had any real 
interest to lose. All he has lost is his curiosity. If he had been 
interested he would have learned something about it, and his interest 
would have been increased instead of dying out. The Mason who pays 
his dues because he is ashamed not to, is simply throwing his money 
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away. He gets no benefit whatever, and his attitude of indifference 
sets a bad example to the younger Masons, who look to him for 
inspiration and guidance. 

Taking the secret work and learning the ritual does not make a 
Mason any more than learning its A B C’s makes a child a scholar. 
It is merely the cornerstone; the building is yet to be erected. 

How many Masons understand the beautiful lesson of the third 
degree? If this lesson was learned and understood and practiced, 
Masonry would be on a higher plane than it is today. There would 
be more real Masons and fewer “members.” 

Too many Masons say, “I have not the time to read,” but they 
had, or took the time to take their degrees and learn the lectures. The 
same amount of time spent in intelligent study would give them the 
groundwork for a real knowledge of Masonry, for if Masonry is worth 
going into it is worth knowing something about. 

Freemasonry is the science and art of right living. The science 
is concerned in the discovery of those principles that make upright 
moral conduct. The art is living those principles in your daily life. 

Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 1, 1925. E. R. J. 



More Light, 


During more than sixteen years of my life devoted to Masonic 
Educational work, I have many times realized that Masonry was 
taking in members so fast that it was getting “top-heavy” with 
Masons who knew practically nothing of the real purposes of the 
Institution. 

We are living so fast and in such an artificial age, that the men 
who come into the Order, even with the best of intentions, have not 
the time to do the necessary reading to teach them all that Masonry 
means and stands for. 

There are plenty of good books written by able Masonic scholars, 
but they are so voluminous that the average Mason has neither the 
time nor the inclination to wade through a mass of material (much 
of it largely biographical) in order to get what he wants and needs 
to teach him the meaning of the ritual and the hidden beauties of the 
Order. 

No thinking man can go into Masonry without wanting to know 
where and how he can learn something about this great brotherhood. 

To meet this longfelt want we have prepared a list of 350 ques¬ 
tions and have given the proper answers to them, so that the busy 
Mason can quickly acquire a practical knowledge of Masonry without 
the drudgery of long study and research. 

The real work has been done and is placed before you in such 
shape that it will be a pleasure to inform yourself on practically every 
question that will arise in your quest for “more light.” 

CHARLES SEWARD LIPPINCOTT, 33°. 

Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 1, 1925. 




Reading Masons and Masons Who 
Do Not Read. 


By Bro. ALBERT G. MACKEY, M. D. 

I suppose there are more Masons who are ignorant of all the 
principles of Freemasonry than there are men of any other class 
who are chargeable with the like ignorance of their own profession. 
There is not a watchmaker who does not know something about the 
elements of horology, nor is there a blacksmith who is altogether 
unacquainted with the properties of red-hot iron. Ascending to the 
higher walks of science, we would be much astonished to meet with a 
lawyer who was ignorant of the elements of jurisprudence, or a 
physician who had never read a treatise on pathology, or a clergyman 
who knew nothing whatever of theology. Nevertheless, nothing is 
more common than to encounter Freemasons who are in utter darkness 
as to everything that relates to Freemasonry. They are ignorant of 
its history—they know not whether it goes back to remote ages for 
its origin. They have no comprehension of the esoteric meaning of 
its symbols or its ceremonies, and are hardly at home in its modes of 
recognition. And yet nothing is more common than to find such 
sciolists in the possession of high degrees and sometimes honored with 
elevated affairs in the Order, present at the meeting of lodges and 
chapters, intermeddling with the proceedings, taking an active part 
in all discussions and pertinaciously maintaining heterodox opinions in 
opposition to the judgment of brethren of far greater knowledge. 

Why, it may well be asked, should such things be? Why in 
Masonry alone, should there be so much ignorance and so much pre¬ 
sumption? If I ask a cobbler to make me a pair of boots, he tells 
me that he only mends and patches, and that he has not learned the 
higher branches of his craft, and then he honestly declines the offered 
job. If I request a watchmaker to construct a mainspring for my 
ohronometer, he answers that he cannot do it, that he has never 
learned how to make mainsprings, which belongs to a higher branch 
of the business, but that if I will bring him a spring ready made, he 
will insert it in my timepiece, because that he knows how to do. If 
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I go to an artist with an order to paint me an historical picture, he 
will tell me that he has never studied nor practiced the comportion of 
details, but has confined himself to the painting of portraits. Were 
he dishonest and presumptious he would take my order and instead 
of a picture give me a daub. 

It is the Freemason alone who wants this modesty. He is too apt 
to think that the obligation not only makes him a Mason, but a learned 
Mason at the same time. He too often imagines that the mystical 
ceremonies which induct him into the Order are all that are necessary 
to make him cognizant of its principles. There are some Christian 
sects who believe that the water of baptism at once washes away all 
sin, past and prospective. So there are Masons who think that the 

mere act of initiation is at once followed by an influx of all Masonic 

knowledge. They need no further study or research. All that they 
require to know has already been received by a sort of intuitive 
process. 

The great body of Masons may be divided into three classes. The 
first consists of those who made their application for initiation not 
from a desire for knowledge, but from some accidental motive, not 
always honorable. Such men have been led to seek reception either 
because it was likely, in their opinion, to facilitate their business 

operations, or to advance their political prospects, or in some other 

way to personally benefit them. In the commencement of a war, 
hundreds flock to the lodges in the hope of obtaining the “mystic 
sign,' 5 which will be of service in the hour of danger. Their object 
having been attained, or having failed to attain it, these men become 
indifferent and, in time, fall into the rank of the non-affiliates. Of 
such Masons there is no hope. They are dead trees having no promise 
of fruit. Let them pass as utterly worthless, and incapable of 
improvement. 

There is a second class consisting of men who are the moral and 
Masonic antipodes of the first. These make their application for 
admission, being prompted, as the ritual requires, “by a favorable 
opinion conceived of the Institution, and a desire of knowledge.” As 
soon as they are initiated, they see in the ceremonies through which 
they have passed, a philosophical meaning worthy of the trouble of 
inquiry. They devote themselves to this inquiry. They obtain 
Masonic books, they read Masonic periodicals, and they converse with 
well-informed brethren. They make themselves acquainted with the 
history of the Association. They investigate its origin and its ulti¬ 
mate design. They explore the hidden sense of its symbols and they 
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acquire the interpretation. Such Masons are always useful and 
honorable members of the Order, and very frequently they become its 
shining lights. Their lamp burns for the enlightenment of others, and 
to them the Institution is indebted for whatever of an elevated position 
it has attained. For them, this article is not written. 

But between these two classes, just described, there is an inter¬ 
mediate one; not so bad as the first, but far below the second, which, 
unfortunately, comprises the body of the Fraternity. 

This third class consists of Masons who joined the Society with 
unobjectionable motives, and with, perhaps the best intentions. But 
they have failed to carry these intentions into effect. They have made 
a grievous mistake. They have supposed that initiation was all that 
was requisite to make them Masons, and that any further study was 
entirely unnecessary. Hence, they never read a Masonic book. Bring 
to their notice the productions of the most celebrated Masonic authors, 
and their remark is that they have no time to read—the claims of 
business are overwhelming. Show them a Masonic journal of recog¬ 
nized reputation, and ask them to subscribe. Their answer is, that 
they cannot afford it, the times are hard and money is scarce. 

And yet, there is no want of Masonic ambition in many of thei 
men. But their ambition is not in the right direction. They have no 
thirst for knowledge, but they have a very great thirst for office or for 
degrees. They cannot afford money or time for the purchase or 
perusal of Masonic books, but they have enough of both to expend on 
the acquisition of Masonic degrees. 

It is astonishing with what avidity some Masons who do not 
understand the simplest rudiments of their art, and who have utterly 
failed to comprehend the scope and meaning of primary, symbolic 
Masonry, grasp at the empty honors of the high degrees. The Master 
Mason who knows very little, if anything, of the Apprentice’s degree 
longs to be a Knight Templar. He knows nothing, and never expects 
to know anything, of the history of Templarism, or how and why 
these old crusaders became incorporated with the Masonic brother¬ 
hood. The height of his ambition is to wear the Templar cross upon 
his breast. If he has entered the Scottish Rite, the Lodge of Perfec¬ 
tion will not content him, although it supplies material for months of 
study. He would fain rise higher in the scale of rank, and if by 
persevering efforts he can attain the summit of the Rite and be invested 
with the Thirty-third degree, little cares he for any knowledge of the 
organization of the Rite or the sublime lessons that it teaches. He has 
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reached the height of his ambition and is permitted to wear the double¬ 
headed eagle. 

Such Masons are distinguished not by the amount of knowledge 
that they possess, but by the number of the jewels that they wear. 
They will give fifty dollars for a decoration, but not fifty cents for a 
book. 

These men do great injury to Masonry. They have been called its 
drones. But they are more than that. They are the wasps, the deadly 
enemy of the industrious bees. They set a bad example to the younger 
Masons—they discourage the growth of Masonic literature—they drive 
intellectual men, who would be willing to cultivate Masonic science, 
into other fields of labor—they depress the energies of our writers— 
and they debase the character of Speculative Masonry as a branch of 
mental and moral philosophy. When outsiders see men holding high 
rank and office in the Order who are almost as ignorant as themselves 
of the principles of Freemasonry, and who, if asked, would say they 
looked upon it only as a social institution, these outsiders very 
naturally conclude that there cannot be anything of great value in a 
system whose highest positions are held by men who profess to have 
no knowledge of its higher development. 

It must not be supposed that every Mason is expected to be a 
learned Mason, or that every man who is initiated is required to devote 
himself to the study of Masonic science and literature. Such an 
expectation would be foolish and unreasonable. All men are not 
equally competent to grasp and retain the same amount of knowledge. 
Order, says Pope— 

Order la heaven’s first law and thla confest, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 

More rich, more wise. 

All that I contend for is, that when a candidate enters the fold of 
Masonry he should feel that there is something in it better than its 
mere grips and signs, and that he should endeavor with all his ability 
to attain some knowledge of that better thing. He should not seek 
advancement to higher degrees until he knew something of the lower, 
nor grasp at office, unless he had previously fulfilled with some repu¬ 
tation for Masonic knowledge, the duties of a private station. I once 
knew a brother whose greed for office led him to pass through all the 
grades from Warden of his lodge to Grand Master of the Jurisdiction, 
and who during that whole period had never read a Masonic book nor 
attempted to comprehend the meaning of a single symbol. For the 
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year of his Mastership he always found it convenient to have an 
excuse for absence from the lodge on the nights when degrees were to 
be conferred. Yet, by his personal and social influences, he had suc¬ 
ceeded in elevating himself in rank above all those who were above 
him in Masonic knowledge. They were really far above him, for they 
all knew something, and he knew nothing. Had he remained in the 
background, none could have complained. But, being where he was, 
and seeking himself the position, he had no right to be ignorant. It 
was his presumption that constituted his offense. 

A more striking example is the following: A few years ago while 
editing a Masonic periodical, I received a letter from the Grand Lec¬ 
turer of a certain Grand Lodge who had been a subscriber, but who 
desired to discontinue his subscrption. In assigning his reason, he 
said (a copy of the letter is now before me), “although the work 
contains much valuable information, I shall have no time to read, as 
I shall devote the whole of the present year to teaching.” I cannot 
but imagine what a teacher such a man must have been, and what 
pupils he must have instructed. 

This article is longer than I intended it to be. But I feel the 
importance of the subject. If only one-fourth of the men who are in 
the Order would read a little about it, and not depend for all they 
know of it on their visit to their lodges, they would entertain more 
elevated notions of its character. Through their sympathy scholars 
would be encouraged to discuss its principles and to give to the public 
the results of their thoughts, and good Masonic magazines would enjoy 
a prosperous existence. 

Now, because there are so few Masons that read, Masonic books 
hardly do more than pay the publishers the expense of printing, while 
the authors get nothing; and Masonic journals are being year after 
year carried off into the literary Acaldama, where the corpses of 
defunct periodicals are deposited; and, worst of all, Masonry endures 
depressing blows. 

The Mason who reads, however little, be it only the pages of the 
monthly magazine to which he subscribes, will entertain higher views 
of the Institution and enjoy new delights in the possession of these 
views. The Masons who do not read will know nothing of the interior 
beauties of Speculative Masonry, but will be content to suppose it to 
be something like Odd Fellowship, or the Order of the Knights of 
Pythias—only, perhaps, a little older. Such a Mason must be an 
indifferent one. He haB laid no foundation for zeal. 
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If this indifference, instead of being checked, becomes more widely 
spread, the result is too apparent. Freemasonry must step down from 
the elevated position which she has been struggling, through the 
efforts of her scholars, to maintain, and our lodges, instead of becom¬ 
ing resorts for speculative and philosophical thought, will deteriorate 
into social clubs or mere benefit societies. With so many rivals in that 
field, her struggle for a prosperous life will be a hard one. 

The ultimate success of Masonry depends on the intelligence of 
her disciples. 



Questions Every Mason Should Be Able 

to Answer. 


No. 1 —What Are the Obligations of the Five Points of Fellowship? 

See Article No. 1. 

No. 2—What Is the Tiler’s Oath? See Article No. 2. 

No. 3 —How Are Masons Known to Each Other? See Article No. 3. 

No. 4—What Is a Mason Obliged to Obey? See Article No. 4. 

No. 5 —Is Masonry a Moral Institution? See Article No. 5. 

No. 6—What Is the Penalty For Misconduct in a Lodge? See Article 
No. 6. 

No. 7—Which of the Five Senses Would the Loss of Cripple a Mason 
in the Performance of His Duties? See Article No. 7. 

No. 8—What Is the Hour of Noon Called? See Article No. 8. 

No. 9 —Name One of the Precious Jewels of a Master Mason. See 

Article No. 9. 

No. 10 — What Is the Ignorant Freemason? See Article No. 10. 

No. 11—Who Does Freemasonry Teach a Reverence For? See Article 
No. 11. 

No. 12—What Must a Mason’s Attitude Toward His Country Be? See 

Article No. 12. 

No. 13 —What Degree Was Originally Called the Summit of Ancient 
Craft Masonry? See Article No. 13. 

No. 14—What Was an Adhering Mason? See Article No. 14. 

No. 15—What Do We Say of a Candidate Who Has Passed From a 
Lower to a Higher Degree? See Article No. 15. 

No. 16—What President of the United States Was a Bitter Opponent 
of Masonry? See Article No. 16. 

No. 17—What Is the Apron Known As? See Article No. 17. 

No. 18—What Is the Meaning of the Word Apprentice? See Article 
No. 18. 
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No. 19—What Is the New Name Given an Entered Apprentice? See 

Article No. 19. 

No. 20—What Should Your Breast Be? See Article No. 20. 

No. 21—Can a Non-Mason Prefer Charges Against a Mason in a 
Lodge? See Article 21. 

No. 22—What Is the Meaning of “Accord?” See Article No. 22. 

No. 23—When Is a Mason Properly Clothed? See Article No. 23. 

No. 24—What Is Permitted to Be Printed About Masonry and What 
Is Not? See Article No. 24. 

No. 25—What Is an Accepted Mason? See Article No. 25. 

Ho. 26—What Is the Acacia an Emblem Of? See Article No. 26. 

No. 27—Can a Mason, Having Been Acquitted by the Courts of an 
Offense Which He Has Been Charged With, Be Tried by His 
Lodge For the Same Offense? See Article No. 27. 

No. 28—Should a Mason Conceal the Faults of a Brother? See Article 
No. 28. 

No. 29—Should a Candidate Be Hurried Through the Degrees? See 

Article No. 29. 

No. 30—To What Extent Should You Aid a Worthy Distressed 
Brother? See Article No. 30. 

No. 31—What Is the Meaning of the Word “Alarm” as Used in Ma¬ 
sonry? See Article No. 31. 

No. 32 —What Do You Understand by the All Seeing Eye? See Article 
No. 32. 

No. 33—What Is Meant by the “Almond Tree Shall Flourish?” See 

Article No. 33. 

No. 34—What Is the Most Important Piece of Furniture in a Lodge? 

See Article No. 34. 

No. 35—What Is the Anchor an Emblem Of 7 See Article No. 35. 

No. 80—Who Was the Author of the Masonic “Book of Constitu¬ 
tions?” See Article No. 36. 

No. 37—What Is the Ashlar Emblematic Of? See Article No. 37. 

No. 38—What Pope Issued a Decree Forbidding All Catholics Joining 
the Masonic Order? See Article No. 38. 
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No. 39—Was a Party Ever Organized to Put Down Masonry? See 

Article No. 39. 

No. 40— Has a Member the Right of Appeal From the Decision of the 
Master of His Lodge? See Article No. 40. 

No. 41—What Did the Ark of the Covenant Contain? See Article 
No. 41. 

No. 42—What Were the Bulls Issued by the Popes Against the 
Masonic Order? See Article No. 42. 

No. 43—Can an Atheist Become a Member of the Masonic Order? See 

Article No. 43. 

No. 44—What Is a Mason’s Code of Moral Ethics? See Article No. 44. 

No. 45—What Does the Holy Bible Symbolize in Masonry? See 

Article No. 45. 

No. 46—What Is Black the Symbol Of? See Article No. 46. 

No. 47 —What Is the Bible Known as in Masonry? See Article No. 47. 
No. 48 — What Makes a Bright Mason? See Article No. 48. 

No. 49—What Do You Understand by the Term “Brotherly Love7” 

See Article No. 49. 

No. 50—What Great Emperor Made Masons His Favorite Subjects? 

See Article No. 50. 

No. 51—What Great Woman Ruler Prohibited Masonry in Her 
Country, and Afterward Fostered, Encouraged and Protected 

It? See Article No. 51. 

No. 52 — What Is the Length of Your Cable Tow? See Article No. 52. 

No. 53—Where Did the Old Operative Masons Make Their Head¬ 
quarters? See Article No. 53. 

No. 54—Can a Masonic Lodge Be Adjourned? See Article No. 54. 

No. 55—What Is the Real Meaning of a Corner Stone, and What Does 
It Typify? See Article No. 55. 

No. 50—What Should Be the Motto of Masons? See Article No. 56. 

No. 57 — What Is the Broken Column Emblematic Of? See Article 
No. 57. 

No. 58—What Is an Applicant For Admission Into Masonry Called? 

See Article No. 58. 

No. 59 —What Is the Covering of a Lodge Called? See Article No. 59. 
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No. 60—Who Was the Pope Who Issued a Bull Against Freemasonry 
and When? See Article No. 60. 

No. 61—Do You Know the Difference Between a Cowan and an Eaves¬ 
dropper? See Article No. 61. 

No. 62—What Acts Are Considered Crimes in Masonry? See Article 
No. 62. 

No. 63—What Is the Admonition Given by a Presiding Officer at the 
Close of the Ceremony of an Initiation? See Article No. 63. 

No. 64—Has a Mason a Creed? If So, What Is It? See Article 
No. 64. 

No. 65—To Whom Are Masonic Lodges Consecrated, and To Whom 
Dedicated? See Article No. 65. 

No. 66—What Is the Definition of Freemasonry? See Article No. 66. 

No. 67—When Was King Solomon’s Temple Destroyed? See Article 
No. 67. 

No. 68—Where Is the Lodge of the Saints John? See Article No. 68. 

No. 69—What Is the Lost Word a Symbol Of? See Article No. 69. 

No. 70—In Masonic Language, What Is Midnight Called? See Article 
No. 70. 

No. 71—What Is the Derivation of the Word Mason? See Article 
No. 71. 

No. 72—What Do Masons Meet and Part On? See Article No. 72. 

No. 73—Were Masonic Lodges Ever Established in Armies, and What 
Were They Called? See Article No. 73. 

No. 74—In What Year Did Clement XII. Issue a Bull Condemning 
Freemasonry? See Article No. 74. 

No. 75—What Are the Black and White Squares in a Lodge Room 
Symbols Of? See Article No. 75. 

No. 76—How Should the Tongue and Lips of a Mason Be Used? See 

Article No. 76. 

No. 77—What Is the Mystic Tie? See Article No. 77. 

No. 78 — Was Napoleon the Great a Mason? See Article No. 78. 

No. 79 —Where Did the Negroes Get Their Work? See Article No. 79. 

No. 80—Why Do Lodges All Over the World, Except on Special Occa¬ 
sions, Meet at Night? See Article No. 80. 
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No. 81—What Title Did King Edward Assume When He Became King 
of England? See Article No. 81. 

No. 82—How Many Objections Were Made to Masonry? See Article 
No. 82. 

No. 83—How Should a Mason Progress in His Knowledge of the 
Order? See Article No. 83. 

No. 84—When a Mason Dimits From His Lodge What Is His Standing 
in the Order? See Article No. 84. 

No. 85—What Is the Design of Freemasonry? See Article No. 85. 

No. 86—Where Did the Custom Originate of Lodges Facing East? See 

Article No. 86. 

No. 87—What Great Emperor Released the Jews From Captivity That 
They Might Return to Jerusalem to Rebuild the Temple? See 

Article No. 87. 

No. 88—What Does the Figure “Eight” Signify? See Article No. 88. 

No. 89—What Length of Time Must Elapse Between Taking the 
Masonic Degrees? See Article No. 89. 

No. 90—In What Country Do Masons Wear Swords in Their Lodge 
Room? See Article No. 90. 

No. 91—What in Masonry Is Considered the Meanest Vice? See 

Article No. 91. 

No. 92—What Does the Covenant of Masonry Require? See Article 
No. 92. 

No. 93—What Is the Difference Between Esoteric and Exoteric Free¬ 
masonry? See Article No. 93. 

No. 94—What Is the Difference Between Public and Private Grand 
Honors? See Article No. 94. 

No. 95—What Does a Maiden Leaning on an Anchor Represent? See 

Article No. 95. 

No. 96—What Were the Hours of Labor of Our Operative Brethren? 

See Article No. 96. 

No. 97—Where Must an Expelled Mason Apply For Redress? See 

Article No. 97. 

No. 98—What Virtue Is Inculcated Among Masons? See Article No. 98. 

No. 99—How Must One Mason Vouch For Another? See Article 
No. 99. 
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No. 100—How Are the Obligations of Masonry Required to Be Taken? 

See Article No. 100. 

No. 101—What Three Important Declarations Must a Candidate Make 
When Seeking Membership in a Masonic Lodge? See Article 

No. 101. 

No. 102—What Is the Arch Enemy of Freemasonry? See Article 
No. 102. 

No. 103—What Does the Absence of Iron Tools in the Building of the 
Temple Signify in Masonry? See Article No. 103. 

No. 104-What Was the Name of the Right Hand Pillar Facing East 

on the Porch of King Solomon’s Temple? See Article No. 104. 

No. 106—What Do the Four Principal Rounds in Jacob’s Ladder Rep¬ 
resent? See Article No. 105. 

No. 106—What Is the Most Important Word in Masonry? See 

Article No. 106. 

No. 107—What Branch of the Catholic Church Sought to Convert 
Masonry Into Political Intrigue and Religious Bigotry? See 

Article No. 107. 

No. 108—What Is the Difference Between a Journeyman and a Fel- 

lowcraft? See Article No. 108. 

No. 109 —Has a Lodge Jurisdiction Over Its Members, No Matter 
Where They May Be? See Article No. 109. 

No. 110—What Is the System of Masonry Practiced in the United 
States Called? See Article No. 110. 

No. Ill—What Posture Do Masons Assume in Many of the Degrees? 

See Article No. 111. 

No. 112—What Is a Mason Taught in His Devotions? See Article 

No. 112. 

No. 113—Why Is a Mason’s Apron Made of Lambskin7 See Article 

No. 113. 

No. 114—From the Opening To the Closing, What Is a Lodge Said To 

Be? See Article No. 114. 

No. 115—Can the Landmarks of Masonry Ever Be Changed? See 

Article No. 115. 

No. 116—Into How Many Classes Are the Laws of Masonry Divided? 

See Article No. 116. 
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No. 117—What Degree Is the Weakest Part of Masonry? See Article 
No. 117. 

No. 118—What Is a Legend? See Article No. 118 

No. 119— What Is the North Called Masonically? See Article No. 119. 

No. 120—What Is the Level a Symbol Of? See Article No. 120. 

No. 121—What Is the Symbol of Divinity, Purity and Abundance? 

See Article No. 121. 

No. 122— What Is a Mason by His Tenure Obliged To Do? See Article 

No. 122. 

No. 123—What Are the Three Windows of a Lodge Called? See 

Article No. 123. 

No. 124—What Is the Privilege of a Lewis, the Son of a Mason, For 
Doing His Duty to His Aged Parents? See Article No. 124. 

No. 126—What Are the Three Definitions of a Lodge? See Article 
No. 125. 

No. 126—What Did Albert Pike Say Was the Greatest Peace Society 
in the World? See Article No. 126. 

No. 127—Do You Know Who Hiram Abif Was, Other Than the Little 
Ceremony You Recall? See Article No. 127. 

No. 127A—What Did Hiram Abif Do Before the Commencement of 
Labor, at High Twelve, and at the Close of Labor? See Article 
No. 127. 

No. 128—What Does the Hand Enable a Mason to Know? See Article 
No. 128. 

No. 129—Why Is It Said That Lodges Meet in Lowest Vales and on 
Highest Hills? See Article No. 129. 

No. 130—What Was the Peculiar Construction of the Holy of Holies? 

See Article No. 130. 

No. 131—To Whom Does a Mason Owe a Three-fold Duty? See 

Article No. 131. 

No. 132—Should a Visiting Brother Be Subjected to a Rigid Examina¬ 
tion in Order to Gain Admittance to a Lodge? See Article 
No. 132. 

No. 133—What Is the Greatest Penalty a Lodge Can Impose Upon a 
Member? See Article No. 133. 
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No. 134—In Dispensing Charity, Should a Mason’s First Duty Be To 
His Brethren? See Article No. 134. 

No. 135—What Is the Symbolism of the Figure 5? See Article No. 135. 

No. 136—What Do You Understand by “Traveling in Foreign Coun¬ 
tries?” See Article No. 136. 

No. 137—What Is the Correct Shape of a Lodge Room? See Article 
No. 137. 

No. 138—Was There a Fort Erected in the United States and Dedi¬ 
cated to Hiram Abif? See Article No. 138. 

No. 139—Which of the Four Cardinal Virtues Is Referred to in the 
First Degree? See Article No. 139. 

No. 140—What German Emperor Ordered All Masonic Lodges in His 
Empire Closed? See Article No. 140. 

No. 141—What Is the Real Meaning of the Word “Free?” See Article 
No. 141. 

No. 142—What Is the Meaning of Free and Accepted? See Article 
No. 142. 

No. 143—Where Was Benjamin Franklin Made a Mason? See Article 
No. 143. 

No. 144—Should Masons Solicit Members? See Article No. 144. 

No. 145—What Does the Letter “G” Symbolize? See Article No. 145. 

No. 146 — What King of Spain Forbade Masons Congregating? See 

Article No. 146. 

No. 147 — How Pure Should a Mason’s Heart Be? See Article No. 147. 

No. 148—What Does the Properly Constructed Floor of a Lodge Rep¬ 
resent? See Article No. 148. 

No. 149—Why Were Newly Made Masons Presented With Two Pairs 
of Gloves, in Addition to the Lambskin? See Article No. 149. 

No. 150—What Three Pillars of Masonry Are Named by the Letters 

“G” “0” “D”? See Article No. 150. 

No. 151—What Secret Society Was Formed in England in Opposition 
to the Masons? See Article No. 151. 

No. 152—As a Decoration of Honor, How Is a Mason’s Apron Re¬ 
garded? See Article No. 152. 

No. 153—Upon What Corner Stone Did Our Ancient Brethren Place 
the Foundation of Masonry? See Article No. 153. 
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No. 1B3A—Is a Mason Required to Make a Declaration of Belief in 
Any Particular God? See Article No. 153. 

No. 154—What Is the Gavel Sometimes Called? See Article No. 154. 

No. 155—Did Masons Ever Have a Monopoly on Architecture? See 

Article No. 155. 

No. 156—What Is the Member Who Introduces a Candidate For Initia¬ 
tion in France Called? See Article No. 156. 

No. 157 —In Masonic Trials, How Is Testimony Taken? See Article 
No. 157. 

No. 158—What Is the Plaoe Where a Grand Lodge Meets Called? See 

Article No. 158. 

No. 159 —Is the Temple Merely a Symbol in Masonry, or an Historical 
Building? See Article No. 159. 

No. 160—In Masonic Symbolism, What Is Christ Known As? See 

Article No. 160. 

No. 161—Where Did the Grand Lodge of England Hold Its First Meet¬ 
ing? See Article No. 161. 

No. 162 — What Is the Masonic Definition of Charity? See Article 
No. 162. 

No. 163—Can You Name the Master of a Lodge Who Was Tortured 
Because He Would Not Reveal the Secrets of Masonry? See 

Article No. 163. 

No. 164—What Are the Old Hebrew Covenants From Which We Get 
the Four Perfect Points of Entrance? See Article No. 164. 

No. 165—In the First Degree, What Is a Shoe the Symbol Of? See 

Article No. 165. 

No. 166—What Famous Poet Wrote Several Masonic Songs? See 

Article No. 166. 

No. 167—What Is a Lodge of Sorrow? See Article No. 167. 

No. 168—What Does the Covenant of Masonry Require of Every 
Mason? See Article No. 168. 

No. 169—Why Is the Third Degree Called the Sublime Degree of a 
Master Mason? See Article No. 169. 

No. 170 —What Is Suspension? See Article No. 170. 

No. 171—At Masonic Banquets, Are Non-Masons Excluded? See 

Article No. 171. 
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No. 172—What Are the Duties of the Tiler? See Article No. 172. 

No. 173—What Is the Grip of Recognition Called? See Article No. 173. 
No. 174—What Is a Trestle Board the Symbol Of? See Article No. 174. 

No. 175—On What Degree Is a Lodge Opened at the Trial of a Mason? 

See Article No. 175. 

No. 176—What Is Meant by the Lion of the Tribe of Judah? See 

Article No. 176. 

No. 177 —What Is the Real Object of Masonry? See Article No. 177. 

No. 178—What Are the Twelve Original Points of Masonry Through 
Which Every Candidate Must Pass When Taking Any of the 
Degrees? See Article No. 178. 

No. 179—What Four Children Founded the Beginning of All the 
Sciences in the World? See Article No. 179. 

No. 180—Why in the Ballot Is Unanimous Consent Required? See 

Article No. 180. 

No. 181—What Are the Rights of an Unafflliated Mason? See Article 
No. 181. 

No. 182—What Is the Admonition in the Entered Apprentice Degree? 

See Article No. 182. 

No. 183—What Should a Lodge Do With an Unworthy Brother? See 

Article No. 183. 

No. 184—What Is the Key to the Secrets of a Mason? See Article 
No. 184. 

No. 185—What Do You Know of the Literature of Masonry? See 

Article No. 185. 

No. 186—What Is the Law Which Excludes Women From Initiation 
Into Masonry? See Article No. 186. 

No. 187—What Should Indolence Teach Us? See Article No. 187. 

No. 188—What Is the First Right a Mason Acquires After Receiving 
the Third Degree? See Article No. 188. 

No. 189— What Is the Legend of the Winding Stairs? See Article 
No. 189. 

No. 190—What Is the Lawful Age of a Candidate For the Degrees of 
Masonry? See Article No. 190. 

No. 191—What Name Is Given to the Three Symbolic Degrees of 
Masonry? See Article No. 191. 
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No. 192—What Is the Answer to Every Mason's Prayer? See Article 
192. 

No. 193—Can a Quaker Be Accepted Into Masonry? See Article 

No. 193. 

No. 194—Under What Circumstances Was the First Woman Mason 
Made? See Article No. 194. 

No. 195—Can a Masonic Lodge Adopt a Child? See Article No. 195. 

No. 196—What Is the Settling 1 Maul an Emblem Of? See Article 
No. 196. 

No. 197—What Did the Expression, "It Rains,’’ Mean in Anoient 
Masonry? See Article No. 197. 

No. 198—What Five Qualifications Must a Candidate Seeking Admis¬ 
sion Into Masonry Have? See Article No. 198. 

No. 199—Is a Mason’s Promise Binding? See Article No. 199. 

No. 200—What Do You Know Concerning the Age of Masonry? See 

Article No. 200. 

No. 201—Can You Explain the Difference Between F. & A. M. and 

A. F. & A. M.? See Article No. 201. 

No. 202—What Is the Weeping Virgin a Symbol Of? See Article 
No. 202. 

No. 203—What Is the Symbolic Pay of a Speculative Mason? See 

Article No. 203. 

No. 204—Can a Petition For Initiation Be Withdrawn? See Article 
No. 204. 

No. 205—What Did King David Pay For Mount Moriah, Upon Which 
King Solomon’s Temple Was Built? See Article No. 205. 

No. 206—What Does "West" Symbolize in Masonry? See Article 
No. 206. 

No. 207—Name an Important Symbol of Masonry? See Article No. 207. 

No. 208—What Is One of the Three Principal Supports of a Lodge? 

See Article No. 208. 

No. 209—What Is the Substitute Word a Symbol Of? See Article 
No. 209. 

No. 210—When Was Masonry First Introduced Into the United 
States? See Article No. 210. 
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No. 211 — What Is the First Duty of Every Mason? See Article No. 211. 

No. 212 — What Is a Mason’s Obligation? See Article No. 212. 

No. 213—What Are the True Punishments of Masonry? See Article 
No. 213. 

No. 214 — What Are the Perfect Points of Entrance? See Article 
No. 214. 

No. 215—What Is Meant by “Or Ever the Silver Cord Be Loosed?” 

See Article No. 215. 

« 

No. 216—What Was One of the First Persecutions Masons Were Sub¬ 
jected To? See Article No. 216. 

No. 217—What Was the Old Custom of Lodges When They Went 
From Labor to Refreshment? See Article No. 217. 

No. 218—What Is the Column of Wisdom? See Article No. 218. 

No. 219—Is the Tendency of All True Masonry Toward Religion? See 

Article No. 219. 

No. 220—Can a Mason, Renouncing the Order, Be Absolved From His 
Obligations? See Article No. 220. 

No. 221—How Is a Mason Privately or Publicly Reprimanded? See 

Article No. 221. 

No. 222—Name One of the Indispensible Qualifications of a Candidate 
For Initiation? See Article No. 222. 

No. 223 — What Is a Right Angle the Emblem Of? See Article No. 223. 

No. 224—From What Country Did the Three Assassins of the Third 
Degree Come, and Were They Related? See Article No. 224. 

No. 225—Where is the Bible Opened on the First, Second and Third 
Degrees, and Why? See Article No. 225. 

No. 226—What Virtues Constitute the Essence of Masonic Character? 

See Article No. 226. 

No. 227—Name One of the Four Cardinal Virtues? See Article No. 

227. 

No. 228—What Was a Speculative Mason Called in the Old Lectures? 

See Article No. 228. 

No. 229—What Declaration Must All Masters of Lodges Make With 
Reference to the Grand Lodge? See Article No. 229. 

No. 230—What Does the Grave Symbolize in Masonry? See Article 

No. 230. 
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No. 231—What King of Sweden in 1803 Exempted Masons From an 
Edict Against Secret Societies? See Article No. 231. 

No. 232—What Three Important Events in Scripture Are Designated 
as the Three Grand Offerings of Masonry? See Article No. 232. 

No. 233—What Dominican Monk Attempted to Prove That Mason 
Crucified the Saviour? See Article No. 233. 

No. 234 —Has a Grand Master the Right to Preside Over Any Lodge 
Under His Jurisdiction? See Article No. 234. 

No. 235—What Is the Correct Form of Addressing Masonic Docu¬ 
ments? See Article No. 235. 

No. 236 —What Is Mount Moriah Called? See Article No. 236. 

No. 237— What Roving Band of People Were Masons? See Article 
No. 237. 

No. 238—In What Direction Should the Principal Entrance of a Lodge 
Face? See Article No. 238. 

No. 239—What Does the Two Clasped Hands Stand For? See Article 
No. 239. 

No. 240 — What Must Every Candidate Declare? See Article No. 240. 

No. 241—What Work Did Operative Masons Do? See Article No. 241. 

No. 242—What Will Time, Patience and Perseverance Enable Us To 
Accomplish? See Article No. 242. 

No. 243 — What Is a “Parrot Mason?” See Article No. 243. 

No. 244—What Are the Hours of Initiation in Masonic Lodges? See 

Article No. 244. 

No. 245—What Does the Tiler’s Oath Protect the Lodge Against? 

See Article No. 245. 

No. 246—Do You Know Anything of the History of Freemasonry? See 

Article No. 246. 

No. 247—How Many Black Balls Are Required to Reject a Candi¬ 
date? See Article No. 247. 

No. 248—What Is the Proper Construction of a Ballot Box? See 

Article No. 248. 

No. 249—Is Secrecy of the Ballot Essential? See Article No. 249. 

No. 250—How Many Masons Must Sign a Candidate’s Petition? See 

Article No. 250. 
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No. 251—When the Petition of a Candidate Has Been Rejected, Can 
It Be Reconsidered? See Article No. 251. 

No. 252—If the Committee of Investigation Make an Unfavorable 
Report, Is It Necessary to Vote on the Petition of a Candidate 
For Admission? See Article No. 252. 

No. 253—What Is the Temple a Symbol Of? See Article No. 253. 

No. 254—What Are the Symbolic Degrees of Masonry? See Article 
No. 254. 

No. 265—What Action Should Be Taken Against a Tramping Mason? 

See Article No. 255. 

No. 256—What Is Meant by “The Tongue of Good Report?” See 

Article No. 256. 

No. 257—In What Direction Does a Mason Always Travel? See 

Article No. 257. 

No. 258—What Did Washington Say Was the Benevolent Purpose of 
Masonry? See Article No. 258. 

No. 259—What Are the Necessary Ceremonies Before Proceeding to 
the Dispatch of Business in a Masonic Lodge? See Article 
No. 259. 

No. 260— What Does the Term “Calling Off” Mean? See Article 
No. 260. 

No. 261—What Is the Masonic Definition of Slander? See Article 
No. 261. 

No. 262—What Is the Order of Business in Every Masonic Lodge? 

See Article No. 262. 

No. 263—In Masonic Symbolism, to What Does the Square and Com¬ 
pass Refer? See Article No. 263. 

No. 264—In Which of the Three Degrees Does the “Sign of Distress” 
Belong? See Article No. 264. 

No. 266 —What Does the “Smitten Builder” Symbolize? See Article 
No. 265. 

No. 266—What Is the Proper Preparation of the Candidate? See 

Article No. 266. 

No. 267—In What Part of the Lodge Does the Candidate Receive His 
First Instruction? See Article No. 267. 

No. 268—What Is the Connection Between the Stonemasons of the 
Middle Ages and the Fraternity of Freemasons? See Article 
No. 268. 
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No. 209—What Were the Bands of Workmen Who Traveled From 
City to City Building Churches, Etc., Called? See Article 
No. 269. 

No. 270—Do You Know the Difference Between Operative and Specu¬ 
lative Freemasonry? See Article No. 270. 

No. 271—How Is a Man Made a Mason at Sight? See Article No. 271. 

No. 272—What Is Your Understanding of the “Spiritual” Temple? 

See Article No. 272. 

No. 273 —Is Masonry a Secret Society? See Article No. 273. 

No. 274—Are Scenic Representations Employed to Illustrate the Doc¬ 
trine of the Resurrection? See Article 274. 

No. 276 —What Kind of a Sharp Instrument Should Be Used in the 
Ritual of the First Degree? See Article No. 275. 

No. 276—Are Masonic Books of Good or Evil Tendency to the Insti¬ 
tution? See Article No. 276. 

No. 277—Should Masons Be Influenced by Attacks on the Institution? 

See Article No. 277. 

No. 278 — What Are the Five Forms of Masonic Punishment? See 

Article No. 278. 

No. 279—What Does the Emblematic Use of the Common Gavel Toach 

Us? See Article No. 279. 

No. 280—What Was an Essential Prerequisite to Initiation? See 

Article No. 280. 

No. 281 —What Does the Right Hand Represent.? See Article No. 281. 

No. 282—What Is the Probationary Period of a Candidate? See 

Article No. 282. 

No. 283—What Are the Physical Qualifications of a Candidate? See 

Article No. 283. 

No. 284—What Is the Meaning of “Ne Varieture?” See Article 
No. 284. 

No. 285 —What Does the Junior Warden Represent? See Article 

No. 285. 

No. 286—What Is a Key the Symbol of in Masonry? See Article 
No. 286. 

No. 287—Can You Give the Names of the Three Lodges Opened at 
Three Different Periods in Masonic History7 See Article 
No. 287. 

No. 288—What Is the Meaning of the Word “Heal?” See Article 
No. 288. 
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No. 289—What Does the Word “Grip” Signify? See Article No. 289. 

No. 290—What Is the Name of the First Round in the Theological 
Ladder? See Article No. 290. 

No. 291 — What Is the Extent of a Masonic Lodge? See Article No. 291. 

No. 292—What Are the External Qualifications of a Candidate? See 

Article No. 292. 

No. 293—Why Do Masons Wear Evergreens at Funerals? See Article 
No. 293. 

No. 294—What Famous Queen Sent an Armed Force to Break Up a 
Masonic Meeting? See Article No. 294. 

No. 295 — What Was the Emblem of Plenty Among the Ancients? See 

Article No. 295. 

No. 296—Does Dumbness Disqualify a Candidate For Masonic Initia¬ 
tion? See Article No. 296. 

No. 297—How Many Doors Should a Lodge Have and Where Should 
They Be Located? See Article No. 297. 

No. 298— Name a Mode of Recognition? See Article No. 298. 

No. 299—How Should Masonic Disputes Be Settled? See Article 
No. 299. 

No. 300—What Declaration Must a Candidate Make? See Article 
No. 300. 

No. 301—Is the Master Mason’s Degree a Christian Institution? See 

Article No. 301. 

No. 302—To What Privileges Is the Daughter of a Mason Entitled? 

See Article No. 302. 

No. 303—What Is the Symbolism of Clean Hands? See Article 

No. 303. 

No. 304—Should a Candidate Be Actuated by Curiosity in Seeking 
Admission Into the Order? See Article No. 304. 

No. 305—Does a Masonic Certificate Absolve a Visitor From the Usual 
Examination? See Article No. 305. 

No. 306 — When Is a Lodge Properly Constituted? See Article No. 306. 

No. 307—What Are the Regular Meetings of a Lodge Called? See 
Article No. 307. 

No. 308—What Is the Admonition With Reference to Chastity? See 

Article No. 308. 

No. 309—What Three Qualifications of an Entered Apprentice Are 
Symbolized by Chalk, Charcoal and Clay? See Article No. 309. 
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No. 310—Do Masons Have Their Own Cemeteries? See Article 
No. 310. 

No. 311—In Masonic Law, What Is the Lightest Punishment That Can 
Be Inflicted? See Article No. 311. 

No. 312—What Does the Bay Tree Symbolize? See Article No. 312. 

No. 313—Who Is Called the Father of Modern Speculative Freema¬ 
sonry? See Article No. 313. 

No. 314—What Is the Mystical Age of an Entered Apprentice, A Fel- 
lowcraft, and a Master Mason? See Article No. 314. 

No. 315—Should a Mason Be Watchful of His Words and Carriage? 

See Article No. 315. 

No, 316—In What Sense Is the Fraternity of Freemasons Called a 
Brotherhood? See Article No. 316. 

No. 317—In an Ecclesiastical Sense, What Does the Word “Disci¬ 
pline’' Signify to Masons? See Article No. 317. 

No. 318—What Important Lesson Is Derived From the Back? See 

Article No. 318. 

No. 319—What Was the Constant Admonition of St. John the Evange¬ 
list? See Article No. 319. 

No. 320—What Does the Sword Pointing to the Naked Heart Demon¬ 
strate? See Article No. 320. 

No. 321—Which of the Five Human Senses Is Referred to in the Fel- 
lowcraft Degree? See Article No. 321. 

No. 322—Why Does the Worshipful Master Wear His Hat When 
Presiding Over His Lodge? See Article No. 322. 

No. 323 — Where Was the Heart of Hiram Abif Buried? See Article 
No. 323. 

No. 324—In What Degree Is an Hour-Glass Used as an Emblem? See 

Article No. 324. 

No. 325—What Is the Difference Between an Emblem and a Symbol? 

See Article No. 325. 

No. 326—How Is a Candidate For Initiation Proposed? See Article 
No. 326. 

No. 327—What Duty Does the Gavel Teach Us? See Article No. 327. 

No. 328—Are Illiterate Persons Qualified to Be Made Masons? See 

Article No. 328. 

No. 329—Where Did King Solomon Procure the Cedar That Was Used 
in Building the Temple? See Article No. 329. 
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No. 330—What Is the Purpose of the Lectures in the First, Second 
and Third Degrees? See Article No. 330. 

No. 331—In Which of the Three Degrees Is the Beauty of Music In¬ 
culcated? See Article No. 331. 

No, 332—Was a Coffin Ever Used in the Initiation of a Candidate? 

See Article No. 332. 

No. 333—In All Masonic Prayers, What Is the Proper Response? See 

Article No. 333. 

No. 334—What Are the Duties of a Mason? See Article No. 334. 

No. 335—Is Masonry a Progressive Science? See Article No. 335. 

No. 336—What Is Considered the Most Honorable Part of a Lodge? 

See Article No. 86. 

No. 337 —How Many Landmarks Are There. See Article No. 115. 

No. 338—What Is the True Meaning of the Lost Word? See Article 
No. 69. 

No. 339—Has a Mason, Expelled From his Blue Lodge, Any Standing 
in the Higher Bodies? See Article No. 133. 

No. 340 — What Is the Masonic Symbol of Industry? See Article 
No. 98. 

No. 341—What Is Jacob’s Ladder a Symbol Of? See Article No. 105. 

No. 342—Upon What Was Jacob’s Ladder Said to Rest, and to What 

Did It Reach? See Article No. 105. 

No. 343—What Was Engraved on the Medal Placed on the Tomb of 
Hiram Abif by King Solomon? See Article No. 106. 

No. 344—What Right Does the Fourteenth Landmark Give Every 
Mason? See Article No. 115. 

No. 345 — What Does the Level Teach Us to Recognize? See Article 
No. 120. 

No. 346—Where Did the Term "Riding the Goat’’ Originate? See 

Article No. 336. 

No. 347—When Is a Lodge Said to Be Just, Perfect and Regular? 

See Article No. 337. 

No. 348—How Is Masonry Defined? See Article No. 338. 

No. 349—What Does Divesting a Candidate of All Metallic Substances 
Teach Us? See Article No. 339. 

No. 350—How Extensive Is Masonry Said to Be? See Article No. 340. 



Articles 


ARTICLE 1 

Points of Fellowship, Five. There are duties owing by every 
Mason to his brethren, and which, from their symbolic allusion to 
certain points of the body, and from the lesson of brotherly love which 
they teach, are called the “Five Points of Fellowship.” They are 
symbolically illustrated in the third degree, and have been summed 
up by Oliver as “assisting a brother in his distress, supporting him in 
his virtuous undertakings, praying for his welfare, keeping inviolate 
his secrets, and vindicating his reputation as well in his absence as in 
his presence.” 

Cole, in the Freemason's Library, gives the same ideas in diffuser 
language, as follows: 

“First. When the necessities of a brother call for my aid and 
support, I will be ever ready to lend him such assistance, to save him 
from sinking, as may not be detrimental to myself or connections, if I 
find him worthy thereof. 

“Second. Indolence shall not cause my footsteps to halt, nor wrath 
turn them aside; but forgetting every selfish consideration, I will be 
ever swift of foot to serve, help, and execute benevolence to a fellow- 
creature in distress, and more particularly to a brother Mason. 

“Third. When I offer up my ejaculations to Almighty God, a 
brother's welfare I will remember as my own; for as the voices of 
babes and sucklings ascend to the Throne of Grace, so most assuredly 
will the breathings of a fervent heart arise to the mansions of bliss, as 
our prayers are certainly required of each other. 

“Fourth. A brother’s secrets, delivered to me as such, I will keep as 
I would my own; as betraying that trust might be doing him the 
greatest injury he could sustain in this mortal life; nay, it would be 
like the villany of an assassin, who lurks in darkness to stab his ad¬ 
versary, when unarmed and least prepared to meet an enemy. 

“Fifth. A brothers’ character I will support in his absence as I 
would in his presence; I will not wrongfully revile him myself, nor will 
I suffer it to be done by others, if in my power to prevent it. ’ ’ 

The enumeration of these Points by some other more recent author- 
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ities differs from Cole’s apparently, only in the order in which the 
Points are placed. The latter order is given as follows in Mackey’s 
Lexicon of Freemasonry: 

“First. Indolence should not cause our footsteps to halt, or wrath 
turn them aside; but with eager alacrity and swiftness of foot, we 
should press forward in the exercise of charity and kindness to a dis¬ 
tressed fellow-creature. 

“Secondly. In our devotions to Almighty God, we should remem¬ 
ber a brother’s welfare as our own; for the prayers of a fervent and 
sincere heart will find no less favor in the sight of Heaven, because 
the petition for self is mingled with aspirations of benevolence for a 
friend. 

“Thirdly. When a brother intrusts to our keeping the secret 
thoughts of his bosom, prudence and fidelity should place a sacred 
seal upon our lips, lest, in an unguarded moment, we betray the solemn 
trust confided to our honor. 

“Fourthly. When adversity has visited our brother, and his 
calamities call for our aid, we should cheerfully and liberally stretch 
forth the hand of kindness, to save him from sinking, and to relieve his 
necessities. 

“Fifthly. While with candor and kindness we should admonish a 
brother of his faults, we should never revile his character behind his 
back, but rather, when attacked by others, support and defend it.” 

I have said that the difference here is apparently only in the order 
of enumeration, but really there is an important difference in the 
symbols on which the instructions are founded. In the old system, the 
symbols are the hand, the foot, the knee, the breast, and the back. In 
the new system, the first symbol or the hand is omitted, and the mouth 
and the ear substituted. I have no doubt that this omission of the first 
and insertion of the last are innovations, which sprung up in 1842 at 
the Baltimore Convention, and the enumeration given by Cole is the 
old and genuine one, which was originally taught in England by 
\eston, and in this country by Webb. 

ARTICLE 2 

Oath, Tiler's. Before any strange and unknown visitor can gain 
admission into a Masonic Lodge, he is required to take the following 
oath: 

“I, A. B., do hereby and hereon solemnly and sincerely swear that 
I have been regularly initiated, passed, and raised to the sublime 
degree of a Master Mason in a just and legally constituted Lodge of 
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such; that I do not now stand suspended or expelled; and know of no 
reason why I should not hold Masonic communication with my brethren. ’ ’ 

It is called the “Tiler’s oath,” because it is usually taken in the 
Tiler’s room, and was formerly administered by that officer, whose duty 
it is to protect the Lodge from the approach of unauthorized visitors. 
It is now administered by the committee of examination, and not only 
he to whom it is administered, but he who administers it, and all who 
are present, must take it at the same time. It is a process of purgation, 
and each one present, the visitor as well as the members of the Lodge, 
is entitled to know that all the others are legally qualified to be present 
at the esoteric examination which is about to take place. 

ARTICLE 3 

Password. A word intended, like the military countersign, to 
prove the friendly nature of him who gives it, and is a test of his right 
to pass or be admitted into a certain place. Between a Word and a 
Password there seems to me to be this difference: the former is given 
for instruction, as it always contains a symbolic meaning; the latter, 
for recognition only. Thus, the author of the life of the celebrated 
Elias Ashmole says, “Freemasons are known to one another all over 
the world by certain passwords known to them alone; they have Lodges 
in different countries, where they are relieved by the brotherhood if 
they are in distress.” 


ARTICLE 4 

Moral Law. “A Mason” say the old charges of 1722, “is obliged 
by his tenure to obey the Moral Law.” Now this moral law is not to be 
considered as confined to the decalogue of Moses, within which narrow 
limits the ecclesiastical writers technically restrain it, but rather as 
alluding to what is called lex naturce or the law of nature. This law 
of nature has been defined, by an able but not recent writer on this 
subject, to be “the will of God, relating to human actions, grounded on 
the moral difference of things; and because discoverable by natural 
light, obligatory upon all mankind.” This is the “Moral Law” to 
which the old charge already cited refers, and which it declares to be 
the law of Masonry. And this was wisely done, for it is evident that 
no law less universal could have been appropriately selected for the 
government of an Institution whose prominent characteristic is its uni¬ 
versality. 

ARTICLE 5 

Morality of Freemasonry. No one who reads our ancient Charges 
can fail to see that Freemasonry is a strictly moral Institution, and 
that the principles which it inculcates inevitably tend to make the 
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brother who obeys their dictates a more virtuous man. Hence the 
English lectures very properly define Freemasonry to be “a science of 
morality. ’ ’ 


ARTICLE 6 

Misconduct. The Constitution of the Grand Lodge of England 
provides that “if any brother behave in such a manner as to disturb 
the harmony of the Lodge, he shall be thrice formally admonished by 
the Master; and if he persist in his irregular conduct, he shall be pun¬ 
ished according to the by-laws of that particular Lodge, or the case may 
be reported to higher Masonic authority.” A similar rule prevails 
wherever Masonry exists. Every Lodge may exercise instant discipline 
over any member or visitor who violates the rules of order and pro¬ 
priety, or disturbs the harmony of the Lodge, by extrusion from the 
room. 


ARTICLE 7 

Hearing. One of the five senses, and an important symbol in 
Masonry, because it is through it that we receive instruction when ignor¬ 
ant, admonition when in danger, reproof when in error, and the claim 
of a brother who is in -distress. Without this sense, the Mason would 
be crippled in the performance of all his duties; and hence deafness 
is deemed a disqualification for initiation. 

ARTICLE 8 

High Twelve. The hour of noon or twelve o’clock in the 
day, when the sun is high in the heavens, in contradistinction to low 
twelve, or midnight, when the sun is low down beneath the earth. The 
expression is always used, in Masonic language, to indicate the hour 
of noon, at which time, as the tradition tells us, the Craft in the Temple 
were called from labor to refreshment. The phrase was used in the 
earliest rituals of the last century. The answer in the old catechisms 
to the question, “What’s a clock?” was always, “High Twelve,” 

ARTICLE 9 

Friendship. Leslie, in 1741, delivered the first descant on Friend¬ 
ship as peculiarly a Masonic virtue. He was followed by Hutchinson, 
Preston, and other writers, and now in the modem lectures it is adopted 
as one of the precious jewels of a Master Mason. Of universal friend¬ 
ship, blue is said to be the symbolic color. “In regular gradation,” 
says Munkhouse, “and by an easy descent, brotherly love extends itself 
to lesser distinct societies or to particular individuals, and thus becomes 
friendship either of convenience or of personal affection.” Cicero says, 
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“Amieitia nisi inter bonos non potest,” Friendship can exist only 
among the good. 

ARTICLE 10 

Ignorance. The ignorant Freemason is a drone and an incum¬ 
brance in the Order. He who does not study the nature, the design, 
the history, and character of the Institution, but from the hour of his 
initiation neither gives nor receives any ideas that could not be shared 
by a profane, is of no more advantage to Masonry than Masonry is to 
him. The true Mason seeks light that darkness may be dispelled, and 
knowledge that ignorance may be removed. The ignorant aspirant, no 
matter how loudly he may have asked for light, is still a blind groper 
in the dark. 

ARTICLE 11 

Holy Name. Freemasonry teaches, in all its symbols and rituals, 
a reverence for the name of God, which is emphatically called the "Holy 
Name.” In the prayer “Ahabath Olam,” first introduced by Dermott, 
it is said, “because we trusted in thy holy great, mighty, and terrible 
Name;” and in the introductory prayer of the Royal Arch, according 
to the American system, similar phraseology is employed: “Teach us, 
we pray thee, the true reverence of thy great, mighty, and terrible 
Name.” The expression, if not the sentiment, is borrowed from the 
Hebrew mysteries. 

ARTICLE 12 

Loyalty. Notwithstanding the calumnies of Barruel, Robison, and 
a host of other anti-Masonic writers who assert that Masonry is ever 
engaged in efforts to uproot the governments within which it may exist, 
there is nothing more evident than that Freemasonry is a loyal institu¬ 
tion, and that it inculcates, in all its public instructions, obedience to 
government. Thus, in the Prestonian charge given in the last century 
to the Entered Apprentice, and continued to this day in the same words 
in English Lodges, we find the following words: 

“In the State, you are to be a quiet and peaceable subject, true 
to your sovereign, and just to your country; you are not to countenance 
disloyalty or rebellion, but patiently submit to legal authority, and 
conform with cheerfulness to the government under which you live, 
yielding obedience to the laws which afford you protection, but never 
forgetting the attachment you owe to the place of your nativity or the 
allegiance due to the sovereign or protectors of that spot.” 

The charge given in American Lodges is of the same import, and 
varies but slightly in its language. 

“In the State, you are to be a quiet and peaceful subject, true to 
your government, and just to your country; you are not to counte- 
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nance disloyalty or rebellion, but patiently submit to legal authority 
and conform with cheerfulness to the government of the country in 
which you live.” 

The charge given in French Lodges, though somewhat differing in 
form from bolh of these, is couched in the same spirit and teaches the 
same lesson. It is to this effect: 

“Obedience to the laws and submission to the authorities are 
among the most imperious duties of the Mason, and he is forbidden at 
all times from engaging in plots and conspiracies.” 

Hence it is evident that the true Mason must be a true patriot. 

ARTICLE 13 

Master Mason. In all the Rites of Masonry, no matter how variant 
may be their organization in the high degrees, the Master Mason con¬ 
stitutes the third degree. In form this degree is also every where 
substantially the same, because its legend is an essential part of it; 
and, as on that legend the degree must be founded, there can nowhere 
be any important variation, because the tradition has at all times been 
the same. 

The Master Mason’s degree was originally called the summit of 
Ancient Craft Masonry; and so it must have been before the dissever¬ 
ance from it of the Royal Arch, by which I mean not the ritual, but 
the symbolism of Arch Masonry. But under its present organization 
the degree is actually incomplete, because it needs a complement that 
is only to be supplied in a higher one. Hence its symbolism is neces¬ 
sarily restricted, in its mutilated form, to the first Temple and the 
present life, although it gives the assurance of a future one. 

As the whole system of Craft Masonry is intended to present the 
symbolic idea of man passing through the pilgrimage of life, each 
degree is appropriate to a certain portion of that pilgrimage. If, 
then, the first degree is a representation of youth, the time to learn, 
and the second of manhood or the time to work, the third is symbolic 
of old age, with its trials, its sufferings, and its final termination in 
death. The time for toiling is now over—the opportunity to learn has 
passed away—the spiritual temple that we all have been striving to 
erect in our hearts, is now nearly completed, and the wearied workman 
awaits only the word of the Grand Master of the Universe, to call him 
from the labors of earth to the eternal refreshment of heaven. Hence 
this is, by far, the most solemn and sacred of the degrees of Masonry; 
and it has, in consequence of the profound truths which it inculcates, 
been distinguished by the Craft as the sublime degree. As an Entered 
Apprentice, the Mason was taught those elementary instructions which 
were to fit him for further advancement in his profession, just as the 
youth is supplied with that rudimentary education which is to prepare 
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him for entering on the active duties of life; as a Fellow Craft, he is 
directed to continue his investigations in the science of the Institution, 
and to labor diligently in the tasks it prescribes, just as the man is 
required to enlarge his iniud by the acquisition of new ideas, and to 
extend his usefulness to his fellow-creatures; but, as a Master Mason, 
he is taught the last, the most important, and the most necessary of 
truths, that having been faithful to all his trusts, he is at last to die, 
and to receive the reward of his fidelity. 

It was the single object of all the ancient rites and mysteries 
practiced in the very bosom of Pagan darkness, shining as a solitary 
beacon in all that surrounding gloom, and cheering the philosopher 
in his weary pilgrimage of life, to teach the immortality of the soul. 
This is still the great design of the third degree of Masonry. This is 
the scope and aim of its ritual. The Master Mason represents man, 
when youth, manhood, old age, and life itself, have passed away as 
fleeting shadows, yet raised from the grave of iniquity, and quickened 
into another and a better existence. By its legend and all its ritual, 
it is implied that we have been redeemed from the death of sin and 
the sepulchre of pollution. “The ceremonies and the lecture,” says 
Dr. Crucefix, “beautifully illustrate this all-engrossing subject; and 
the conclusion we arrive at is, that youth, properly directed, leads us 
to honorable and virtuous maturity, and that the life of man, regu¬ 
lated by morality, faith, and justice, will be rewarded at its closing 
hour, by the prospect of eternal bliss.” 

Masonic historians have found much difficulty in settling the ques¬ 
tion as to the time of the invention and composition of the degree. The 
theory that at the building of the Temple of Jerusalem the Craft were 
divided into three or even more degrees, being only a symbolic myth, 
must be discarded in any historical discussion of the subject. The real 
question at issue is whether the Master Mason’s degree, as a degree, 
was in existence among the Operative Freemasons before the eighteenth 
century, or whether we owe it to the Revivalists of 1717. Bro. Wm. 
J. Hughan, in a very able article on this subject, published in 1873, 
in the Voice of Masonry, says that “so far the evidence respecting its 
history goes no farther back than the early part of the last century.” 
The evidence, however, is all of a negative character. There is none 
that the degree existed in the seventeenth century or earlier, and there 
is none that it did not. All the old manuscripts speak 1 of Masters and 
Fellows, but these might have been and probably were only titles of 
rank. The Sloane MS., No. 3329, speaks, it is true, of modes of recog¬ 
nition peculiar to Masters and Fellows, and also of a Lodge consisting 
of Masters, Fellows, and Apprentices. But even if we give to this MS. 
its earliest date, that which is assigned to it by Findel, near the end of 
the seventeenth century, it will not necessarily follow that these Masters, 
FellowB, and Apprentices had each a separate and distinct degree. 
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Indeed, it refers only to one Lodge, whieh was, however, constituted by 
three different ranks; and it records but one oath, so that it is possible 
that there was only one common form of initiation. 

The first positive historical evidence that we have of the existence 
of a Master’s degree is to be found in the General Regulations compiled 
by Payne in 1720. It is there declared that Apprentices must be ad¬ 
mitted Masters and Fellow Crafts only in the Grand Lodge. The 
degree was then in existence. But this record would not militate 
against the theory advanced by some that Desaguliers was its author 
in 1717. Dermott asserts that the degree, as we now have it, was the 
work of Desag*uliers and seven others, who, being Fellow Crafts, but 
not knowing the Master’s part, boldly invented it, that they might 
organize a Grand Lodge. He intimates that the true Master’s degree 
existed before that time, and was in possession of the Ancients. But 
Dermott’s testimony is absolutely worth nothing, because he was a 
violent partisan, and because his statements are irreconcilable with 
other facts. If the Ancients were in possession of the degree which 
had existed before 1717, and the Moderns were not, where did the 
former get it, since they sprang out of the latter? 

Documentary evidence is yet wanting to settle the precise time of 
the composition of the third degree as we now have it. But it would 
not be prudent to oppose too positively the theory that it must be traced 
to the second decade of the eighteenth century. The proofs, as they 
arise day by day, from the resurrection of old manuscripts, seem to 
incline that way. 

But the legend, I think, is of much older date. It may have made 
a part of the general initiation; but I have no doubt that, like the 
similar one of the Compagnons de la Tour in France, it existed among 
the Operative Guilds of the Middle Ages as an esoteric narrative. Such 
a legend all the histories of the Ancient Mysteries prove to us belongs 
to the spirit of initiation. There would have been no initiation worth 
preservation without it. 

ARTICLE 14 

Adhering Mason. Those Masons who, during the anti-Masonic 
excitement in this country, on account of the supposed abduction of 
Morgan, refused to leave their Lodges and renounce Masonry, were so 
called. They embraced among their number some of the wisest, best 
and most influential men of the country. 

ARTICLE 15 

Advanced. This word has two technical meanings in Masonry. 

1. We speak of a candidate as being advanced when he has passed 
from a lower to a higher degree; as we say that a candidate is qualified 
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for advancement from the Entered Apprentice’s degree to that of a 
Fellow Craft when he has made that “suitable proficiency in the former 
which, by the regulations of the Order, entitle him to receive the initia¬ 
tion into and the instructions of the latter.’’ And when the Apprentice 
has thus been promoted to the second degree he is said to have ad¬ 
vanced in Masonry. 

2. The word is peculiarly applied to the initiation of a candidate 
into the Mark degree, which is the fourth in the American modification 
of the York Rite. The Master Mason is thus said to be “advanced to 
the honorary degree of a Mark Master,’’ to indicate either that he has 
now been promoted one step beyond the degrees of Ancient Craft Ma¬ 
sonry on his way to the Royal Arch, or to express the fact that he has 
been elevated from the common class of Fellow Crafts to that higher 
and more select one which, according to the traditions of Masonry, 
constituted, at the first Temple, the class of Mark Masters.. 

ARTICLE 16 

Adams, John Quincy, the sixth President of the United States, who 
served from 1825 to 1829. Mr. Adams, who has been very properly 
described as “a man of strong points and weak ones, of vast reading 
and wonderful memory, of great credulity and strong prejudices,’’ 
became notorious in the latter years of his life for his virulent opposi¬ 
tion to Freemasonry. The writer already quoted, and who had an 
excellent opportunity of seeing intimately the workings of the spirit 
of anti-Masonry, says of Mr. Adams: “He hated Freemasonry, as he 
did many other things, not from any harm that he had received from 
it or personally knew respecting it, but because his credulity had been 
wrought upon and his prejudices excited against it by dishonest and 
selfish politicians, who were anxious, at any sacrifice to him, to avail 
themselves of the influence of his commanding talents and position in 
public life to sustain them in the disreputable work in which they were 
enlisted. In his weakness, he lent himself to them. He united his 
energies to theirs in an impracticable and unworthy cause.’’ The result 
was a series of letters abusive of Freemasonry, directed to leading 
politicians, and published in the public journals from 1831 to 1833. A 
year before his death they were collected and publish under the title 
of “Letters on the Masonic Institution, by John Quincy Adams.’’ 
Some explanation of the cause of the virulence with which Mr. Adams 
attacked the Masonic Institution in these letters may be found in the 
following paragraph contained in an anti-Masonic work written by one 
Henry Gassett, and affixed to his Catalogue of Books on the Masonic 
Institution.’’ “It had been asserted in a newspaper in Boston, edited 
by a Masonic dignitary, that John Q. Adams was a Mason. In answer 
to an inquiry from a person in New York State, whether he was so, 
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Mr. Adams replied that ‘he was not, and never should he.’ These few 
words, undoubtedly, prevented his election a second term as President 
of the United States. His competitor, Andrew Jackson, a Freemason, 
was elected. Whether the statement contained in the italicized words 
be true or not, is not the question. It is sufficient that Mr. Adams was 
led to believe it, and hence his ill-will to an association which had, as he 
supposed, inflicted this political evil on him, and baffled his ambitious 
views. 

ARTICLE 17 

Apron. There is no one of the symbols of Speculative Masonry 
more important in its teachings, or more interesting in its history, than 
the lambskin, or white leather apron. Commencing its lessons at an 
early period in the Mason's progress, it is impressed upon his memory 
as the first gift which he receives, the first symbol which is explained 
to him, and the first tangible evidence which he possesses of his admis¬ 
sion into the Fraternity. Whatever may be his future advancement 
in the “royal art,” into whatsoever deeper arcana his devotion to the 
mystic Institution or his thirst for knowledge may subsequently lead 
him, with the lambskin apron—his first investiture—he never parts. 
Changing, perhaps, its form and its decorations, and conveying, at each 
step, some new but still beautiful allusion, its substance is still there, 
and it continues to claim the honored title by which it was first made 
known to him, on the night of his initiation, as “the badge of a Mason.” 

If in less important portions of our ritual there are abundant al¬ 
lusions to the manners and customs of the ancient world, it is not to 
be supposed that the Masonic rite of investiture —the ceremony of 
clothing the newly-initiated candidate with this distinctive badge of 
his profession—is without its archetype in the times and practices long 
passed away. It would, indeed, be strange, while all else in Masonry 
is covered with the veil of antiquity, that the apron alone, its most 
significant symbol, should be indebted for its existence to the invention 
of a modern mind. 

On the contrary, we shall find the most satisfactory evidence that 
the use of the apron, or some equivalent mode of investiture, as a 
mystic symbol, was common to all the nations of the earth from the 
earliest periods. 

Among the Israelites the girdle formed a part of the investiture 
of the priesthood. In the mysteries of Mithras, in Persia, the candidate 
was invested with a white apron. In the initiations practiced in Hin- 
dostan, the ceremony of investiture was preserved, but a sash, called 
the sacred zennar, was substituted for the apron. The Jewish sect of 
the Essenes clothed their novices with a white robe. The celebrated 
traveler Kaempfer informs us that the Japanese, who practice certain 
rites of initiation, invest their candidates with a white apron, bound 
round the loins with a zone or girdle. In the Scandinavian rites, the 
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military genius of the people caused them to substitute a white shield, 
but its presentation was accompanied by an emblematic instruction 
not unlike that which is connected with the Mason’s apron. 

"The apron,” says Dr. Oliver, “appears to have been in ancient 
iimes an honorary badge of distinction. In the Jewish economy none 
but the superior orders of the priesthood were permitted to adorn them¬ 
selves with ornamented girdles, which were made of blue, purple, and 
crimson, decorated with gold, upon a ground of fine white linen, 
while the inferior priests wore only plain white. The Indian, the 
Persian, the Jewish, the Ethiopian, and the Egyptian aprons, though 
equally superb, all bore a character distinct from each other. Some 
were plain white ones, others striped with blue, purple, and crimson; 
some were of wrought gold, others adorned and decorated with superb 
tassels and fringes. In a word, though the principal honor of the 
apron may consist in innocence of conduct and purity of heart, yet 
it certainly appears through all ages to have been a most exalted 
badge of distinction. In primitive times it was rather an ecclesiastical 
than a civil decoration; although in some cases the apron was elevated 
to great superiority as a national trophy. The royal standard of Persia 
was originally an apron in form and dimensions. At this day it is 
connected with ecclesiastical honors; for the chief dignitaries of the 
Christian church, wherever a legitimate establishment, with the neces¬ 
sary degrees of rank and subordination is formed, are invested with 
aprons as a peculiar badge of distinction, which is a collateral proof 
of the fact that Masonry was originally incorporated with the various 
systems of divine worship used by every people in the ancient world. 
Masonry retains the symbol or shadow; it cannot have renounced the 
reality or substance.” 

In the Masonic apron two things are essential to the due preser¬ 
vation of its symbolic character—its color and its material. 

1. As to its color. The color of a Mason’s apron should be pure 
unspotted white. This color has, in all ages and countries, been es¬ 
teemed an emblem of innocence and purity. It was with this reference 
that a portion of the vestments of the Jewish priesthood was directed 
to be white. In the Ancient Mysteries the candidate was always clothed 
in white. “The priests of the Romans,” says Festus, “were accustomed 
to wear white garments when they sacrificed.” In the Scandinavian 
rites it has been seen that the shield presented to the candidate was 
white. The Druids changed the color of the garment presented to their 
initiates with each degree; white, however, was the color appropriated 
to the last, or degree of perfection. And it was, according to their 
ritual, intended to teach the aspirant that none were admitted to that 
honor but such as were cleansed from all impurities both of body and 
mind. In the early ages of the Christian church a white garment was 
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always placed upon the catechumen who had been newly baptized, to 
denote that he had been cleansed from his former sins, and was thence¬ 
forth to lead a life of purity. Hence it was presented to him with this 
solemn charge: “Receive the white and undefiled garment and pro¬ 
duce it unspotted before the tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
you may obtain eternal life.” From all these instances we learn that, 
white apparel was anciently used as an emblem of purity, and for 
this reason the color has been preserved in the apron of the Freemason. 

2. As to its material. A Mason’s apron must be made of lamb¬ 
skin. No other substance, such as linen, silk, or satin, could be sub¬ 
stituted without entirely destroying the emblematic character of the 
apron, for the material of the Mason’s apron constitutes one of the 
most important symbols of his profession. The lamb has always been 
considered as an appropriate emblem of innocence. And hence we are 
taught, in the ritual of the first degree, that, “by the lambskin, the 
Mason is reminded of that purity of life and rectitude of conduct which 
is so essentially necessary to his gaining admission into the Celestial 
Lodge above, where the Supreme Architect of the Universe forever 
presides. ’ ’ 

The true apron of a Mason must then be of unspotted lambskin, 
from 14 to 16 inches wide, from 12 to 14 deep, with a fall about 3 or 
4 inches deep, square at the bottom, and without device or ornament 
ef any kind. The usage of the Craft in this country has, for a few 
years past, allowed a narrow edging of blue ribbon in the symbolic 
degrees, to denote the universal friendship which constitutes the bond 
of the society, and of which blue is the Masonic emblem. But this 
undoubtedly is an innovation for the ancient apron was without any 
edging or ornament. In the Royal Arch degree the lambskin is, of 
course, continued to be used, but according to the same modern custom 
there is an edging of red, to denote the zeal and fervency which should 
distinguish the possessors of that degree. All extraneous ornaments and 
devices are in bad taste, and detract from the symbolic character of 
the investiture. But the silk or satin aprons, bespangled and painted 
and embroidered, which have been gradually creeping into our Lodges, 
have no sort of connection with Ancient Craft Masonry. They are an 
innovation of our French brethren, who are never pleased with sim¬ 
plicity, and have, by their love of tinsel in their various newly-invented 
ceremonies, effaced many of the most beautiful and impressive symbols 
of our Institution. A Mason who understands and appreciates the true 
symbolic meaning of his apron, would no more tolerate a painted or 
embroidered satin one than an artist would a gilded statue. By him, 
the lambskin, and the lambskin alone, would be considered as the badge 
“more ancient than the Golden Fleece, or Roman Eagle, and more 
honorable than the Star and Garter.” 
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The Grand Lodge of England is precise in its regulations for the 
decorations of the apron, which are thus laid down in its Constitution. 

“Entered Apprentices. A plain white lambskin, from fourteen 
to sixteen inches wide, twelve to fourteen inches deep, square at bottom, 
and without ornament; white strings. 

“Fellow Craft. A plain white lambskin, similar to that of the 
Entered Apprentices, with the addition only of two sky-blue rosettes 
at the bottom. 

“Master Masons. The same with sky blue lining and edging, one 
and one half inch deep, and an additional rosette on the fall or flap, 
and silver tassels. No other color or ornament shall be allowed, except 
to officers and past officers of Lodges who may have the emblems of 
their office in silver or white in the center of the apron; and except as 
to members of the Prince of Wales Lodge No. 324 who are allowed to 
wear a narrow internal border of garter blue in their aprons. 

“Grand Stewards, present and past. Aprons of the same dimen¬ 
sions lined with crimson, edging of the same color three and a half 
inches, and silver tassels. Provincial Grand Stewards, while in office, 
the same, except that the edging is only two inches wide. The collars 
of the Grand Steward’s Lodge to be crimson ribbon, four inches broad. 

“Grand Officers of the United Grand Lodge, present and past. 
Aprons of the same dimensions, lined with garter-blue, edging three 
and a half inches, ornamented with gold, and blue strings; and they 
may have the emblems of their offices, in gold or blue, in the centre. 

“Provincial Grand Officers, present and past. Aprons of the same 
dimensions, lined with garter-blue, and ornamented with gold and with 
blue strings: they must have the emblems of their offices in gold or 
blue in the center within a double circle, in the margin of which must 
be inserted the name of the province. The garter-blue edging to the 
aprons must not exceed two inches in width. 

“The apron of the Deputy Grand Master to have the emblem of 
his office in gold embroidery in the centre and the pomegranate and 
lotus alternately embroidered in gold on the edging. 

The apron of the Grand Master is ornamented with the blazing 
sun embroidered in gold in the centre; on the edging the pomegranate 
and lotus with the seven-eared wheat at each corner, and also on the 
fall; all in gold embroidery; the fringe of gold bullion. 

1 ‘ The apron of the pro Grand Master the same. 

“The Masters and Past Masters of Lodges to wear, in lieu and 
in the places of the three rosettes on the Master Mason’s apron, per¬ 
pendicular lines upon horizontal lines, thereby forming three several 
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sets of two right angles; the length of the horizontal lines to he two 
inches and a half each, and of the perpendicular lines one inch; these 
emblems to be of ribbon, half an inch broad, and of the same color 
as the lining and edging of the apron. If Grand Officers, similar 
emblems of garter-blue or gold.” 

In this country, although there is evidence in some old aprons, 
still existing, that rosettes were formerly worn, there are now no 
distinctive decorations for the aprons of the different symbolic degrees. 
The only mark of distinction is in the mode of wearing, and this differs 
in the different jurisdictions, some wearing the Master’s apron turned 
up at the corner, and others the Fellow Craft’s. The authority of 
Cross, in his plate of the Royal Master’s degree in the older editions 
of his Hieroglyphic Chart, conclusively shows that he taught the former 
method; although the latter is now the more common usage. 

As we advance to the higher degrees, we find the apron varying 
in its decorations and in the color of its border, which are, however, 
always symbolical of some idea taught in the degree. 

ARTICLE 18 

Apprentice, Entered. The first degree of Freemasonry, in all the 
Rites, is that of Entered Apprentice. In French, it is called apprenti; 
in Spanish, aprevdiz; in Italian, apprendente; and in German, lehrling: 
in all of which the radical meaning of the word is a learner. Like the 
lesser Mysteries of the ancient initiations, it is in Masonry a prelimi¬ 
nary degree, intended to prepare the candidate for the higher and 
fuller instructions of the succeeding degrees. It is therefore, although 
supplying no valuable historical information, replete, in its lecture, 
with instructions on the internal structure of the Order. Until late 
in the seventeenth century, apprentices do not seem to have been 
considered as forming any part of the confraternity of Free and 
Accepted Masons; for although they are incidentally mentioned in the 
Old Constitutions of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
these records refer only to Masters and Fellows as constituting the 
Craft, and this distinction seems to have been one rather of position 
than of degree. The Sloane Manuscript, No. 3,329, which Findel 
supposes to have been written at the end of the seventeenth century, 
describes a just and perfect Lodge as consisting of “two Interpren- 
tiees, two Fellow Crafts, and two Masters,” which shows that by that 
time the Apprentices had been elevated to a recognized rank in the 
Fraternity. In the Manuscript signed “Mark Kypling,” which Hughan 
entitles “Manuscript Constitutions, No. 4,” the date of which is 1693, 
there is a still further recognition in what is there called “the Appren¬ 
tice Charge,” one item of which is, that “he shall keepe councell in all 
things spoken in Lodge or chamber by any Masons, Fellows, or Free- 
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masons. “ This indicates that they were admitted to a closer com¬ 
munion with the members of the Craft. But notwithstanding these 
recognitions, all the manuscripts up to 1704 show that only “Masters 
and Fellows” were summoned to the assembly. During all this time, 
when Masonry was in fact an operative act, there was but one degree 
in the modern sense of the word. Early in the eighteenth century, if 
not earlier, Apprentices must have been admitted to the possession of 
this degree; for after what is called the revival of 1717, Entered Ap¬ 
prentices constituted the bulk of the Craft, and they only were initiated 
in the Lodges, the degrees of Fellow Craft and Master Mason being 
conferred by the Grand Lodge. This is not left to conjecture. The 
thirteenth of the General Regulations, approved in 1721, says that 
“Apprentices must be admitted Masters and Fellow Crafts only in the 
Grand Lodge, unless by a dispensation.” But this having been found 
very inconvenient, on the 22d November, 1725, the Grand Lodge re¬ 
pealed the article, and decreed that the Master of a Lodge, with his 
Wardens and a competent number of the Lodge assembled in due form, 
can make Masters and Fellows at discretion. 

The mass of the Fraternity being at that time composed of Ap¬ 
prentices, they exercised a great deal of influence in the legislation of 
the Order; for although they could not represent their Lodge in the 
Quarterly Communications of the Grand Lodge,—a duty which could 
only be discharged by a Master or Fellow,—yet they were always per¬ 
mitted to be present at the grand feast, and no General Regulations 
could be altered or repealed without their consent; and, of course, in 
all the business of their particular Lodges, they took the most promi¬ 
nent part, for there were but few Masters or Fellows in a Lodge, in 
consequence of the difficulty and inconvenience of obtaining the degree, 
which could only be done at a Quarterly Communication of the Grand 
Lodge. 

But as soon as the subordinate Lodges were invested with the power 
of conferring all the degrees, the Masters began rapidly to increase 
in numbers and in corresponding influence. And now, the bulk of the 
Fraternity consisting of Master Masons, the legislation of the Order is 
done exclusively by them, and the Entered Apprentices and Fellow 
Crafts have sunk into comparative obscurity, their degrees being con¬ 
sidered only as preparatory to the greater initiation of the Master’s 
degree. 

ARTICLE 19 

Caution. It was formerly the custom to bestow upon an Entered 
Apprentice, on his initiation, a new name, which was “caution.” The 
custom is now very generally discontinued, although the principle which 
it inculcated should never be forgotten. 

The Old Charges of 1723 impress upon a Mason the necessity, when 
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in the presence of strangers not Masons, to be “cautious in his words 
and carriage, that the most penetrating stranger shall not be able to 
discover or find out what is not proper to be intimated;” as these 
Charges were particularly directed to Apprentices, who then consti¬ 
tuted the great body of the Fraternity, it is evident that the “new 
name” gave rise to the Charge, or, more likely, that the Charge gave 
rise to the “new name.” 


ARTICLE 20 

Breast. In one of the Old Lectures, quoted by Dr. Oliver, it is 
said, “A Mason’s breast should be a safe and sacred repository for all 
your just and lawful secrets. A brother’s secrets, delivered to me as 
such, I would keep as my own; as to betray that trust might be doing 
him the greatest injury he could sustain in this mortal life; nay, it 
would be like the villany of an assassin who lurks in darkness to 
stab his adversary when unarmed and least prepared to meet an enemy.” 

It is true, that the secrets of a Mason, confided as such, should be 
as inviolate in the breast of him who has received them as they w r ere 
in his own before they were confided But it would be wrong to 
conclude that in this a Mason is placed in a position different from 
that which is occupied by every honorable man. No man of honor is 
permitted to reveal a secret which he has received under the pledge of 
secrecy. But it is as false as it is absurd to charge that either the 
man of honor or the Mason is bound by any such obligation to protect 
the criminal from the vindication of the law. It must be left to every 
man to determine by his own conscience whether he is at liberty to 
betray a knowledge of facts with which he could not have become 
acquainted except under some such pledge. No court of law would 
attempt to extort a communication of facts made known by a penitent 
to his confessor or a client to his lawyer; for such a communication 
would make the person communicating it infamous. In this case, 
Masonry supplies no other rule than that which is found in the ac¬ 
knowledged codes of Moral Ethics, 

ARTICLE 21 

Accuser. In every trial in a Lodge for an offense against the 
laws and regulations or the principles of Masonry any Master Mason 
may be the accuser of another, but a profane cannot be permitted to 
prefer charges against a Mason. Yet, if circumstances are known to 
a profane upon which charges ought to be predicated, a Master Mason 
may avail himself of that information, and out of it frame an accusation 
to be presented to the Lodge. And such accusation will be received and 
investigated, although remotely derived from one who is not a member 
of the Order. 
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It is not necessary that the accuser should be a member of the 
same Lodge. It is sufficient if he is an affiiliated Mason; but it is 
generally held that an unaffiliated Mason is no more competent to 
prefer charges than a profane. 

In consequence of the Junior Warden being placed over the Craft 
during the hours of refreshment, and of his being charged at the 
time of his installation to see “that none of the Craft be suffered to 
convert the purposes of refreshment into those of intemperance and 
excess,” it has been very generally supposed that it is his duty, as 
the prosecuting officer of the Lodge, to prefer charges against any 
member who, by his conduct, has made himself amenable to the penal 
jurisdiction of the Lodge. I know of no ancient regulation which 
imposes this unpleasant duty upon the Junior Warden; but it does 
seem to be a very natural deduction, from his peculiar prerogative 
as the custos morurn or guardian of the conduct of the Craft, that in 
all cases of violation of the law he should, after due efforts towards 
producing a reform, be the proper officer to bring the conduct of the 
offending brother to the notice of the Lodge. 

ARTICLE 22 

Aooord. We get this word from the two Latin ones ad cor, to the 
heart, and hence it means hearty consent. Thus in Wiclif’s translation 
we find the phrase in Philippians, which in the Authorized Version is 
“with one accord,” rendered “with one will, with one heart.” Such 
is its signification in the Masonic formula, “free will and accord,” that 
is “free will and hearty consent.” 

ARTICLE 23 

Clothed. A Mason is said to be properly clothed when he wears 
white leather gloves, a white apron, and the jewel of his Masonic rank. 
The gloves are now often, but improperly, dispensed with, except on 
public occasions. “No Mason is permitted to enter a Lodge or join 
in its labors unless he is properly clothed.” Lenning, speaking of 
Continental Masonry, under the article Kleidung in his Lexicon, says, 
that the clothing of a Freemason consists of apron, gloves, sword, and 
hat. In the York and American Rites, the sword and hat are used only 
in the degrees of chivalry. In the earliest code of lectures arranged by 
Anderson and Desaguliers, at the revival in 1717, the symbolical doth- 
iing of a Master Mason was said to be “skullcap and jacket yellow, and 
nether garments blue,” in allusion to the brass top and steel legs of a 
pair of compasses. After the middle of the century, he was said to 
be “clothed in the old colors, viz., purple, crimson, and blue;” and the 
reason assigned for it was, “because they are royal, and such as the 
ancient kings and princes used to wear.” The actual drew of a Master 
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Mason was, however, a full suit of black with white neckcloth, apron, 
gloves, and stockings; the buckles being of silver, and the jewels being 
suspended from a white ribbon by way of collar. 

ARTICLE 24 

Aporrheta. The holy things in the Ancient Mysteries which were 
known only to the initiates, and were not to be disclosed to the pro¬ 
fane, were called the aporrheta . What are the aporrheta of Free¬ 
masonry? what are the arcana of which there can be no disclosure? 
is a question that for some years past has given rise to much discussion 
among the disciples of the Institution. If the sphere and number of 
these aporrheta be very considerably extended, it is evident that much 
valuable investigation by public discussion of the science of Masonry 
will be prohibited. On the other hand, if the aporrheta are restricted 
to only a few points, much of the beauty, the permanency, and the 
efficacy of Freemasonry which are dependent on its organization as 
a secret and mystical association will be lost. We move between Scylla 
and Charybdis, and it is difficult for a Masonic writer to know how to 
steer so as, in avoiding too frank an exposition of the principles of the 
Order, not to fall by too much reticence into obscurity. The European 
Masons are far more liberal in their views of the obligation of secrecy 
than the English or the American. There are few things, indeed, which 
a French or German Masonic writer will refuse to discuss with the 
utmost frankness. It is now beginning to be very generally admitted, 
and English and American writers are acting on the admission, that 
the only real aporrheta of Freemasonry are the modes of recognition, 
and the peculiar and distinctive ceremonies of the Order; and to these 
last it is claimed that reference may be publicly made for the purpose 
of scientific investigation, provided that the reference be so made as to 
be obscure to the profane, and intelligible only to the initiated. 

ARTICLE 25 

Accepted. A term in Freemasonry which is synonymous with 
“initiated" or “received into the society." Thus, we find in the 
Regulations of 1663, such expressions as these; “No person who shall 
hereafter be accepted a Freemason, shall be admitted into a lodge or 
assembly until he has brought a certificate of the time and place of 
his acceptation from the Lodge that accepted him, unto the Master of 
that limit or division where such Lodge is kept." The word seems to 
have been first used in 1663, and in the Regulations of that year is 
constantly employed in the place of the olden term “made," as equiva¬ 
lent to “initiated." This is especially evident in the 6th Regulations, 
which says, “that no person shall be accepted unless he be twenty-one 
years old or more;" where accepted clearly means initiated. As the 
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word was introduced in 1663, its use seems also to have soon ceased, 
for it is not found in any subsequent documents until 1738; neither in 
the Regulations of 1721; nor in the Charges approved in 1722; except 
once in the latter, where “laborers and unaccepted Masons” are spoken 
of as distinguished from and inferior to “Freemasons.” In the Regu¬ 
lations of 1721, the words “made,” “entered,” or “admitted,” are 
constantly employed in its stead. But in 1738, Anderson, who, in 
publishing the 2d edition of the Book of Constitutions, made many 
verbal alterations which seem subsequently to have been disapproved 
of by the Grand Lodge, again introduced the word accepted. Thus, in 
the 5th of the Regulations of 1721, which in the edition of 1723 read as 
follows: “But no man can be made or admitted a member of a par¬ 
ticular Lodge,” etc., he changed the phraseology so as to make the 
article read: “No man can be accepted a member of a particular 
Lodge,” etc. And so attached does he appear to have become to this 
word that he changed the very name of the Order, by altering the title of 
the work, which, in the edition of 1723, was “The Constitutions of Free¬ 
masons,” to that of “The Constitutions of the Ancient and Honorable 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons.” Although many of the inno¬ 
vations of the edition of 1738 of the Book of Constitutions were subse¬ 
quently repudiated by the Grand Lodge, and omitted in succeeding 
editions, the title of “Free and Accepted Masons” was retained, and is 
now more generally used than the older and simpler one of “Freema¬ 
sons,” to distinguish the society. The word accepted, however, as a 
synomyn of initiated, has now become obsolete. The modern idea of an 
accepted Mason is that he is one distinguished from a purely operative 
or stone-mason, who has not been admitted to the freedom of the com¬ 
pany ; an idea evidently intended to be conveyed by the use of the word 
in the Charges of 1722, already quoted. 

ARTICLE 26 

Acacia. An interesting and important symbol in Freemasonry. 
Botanically, it is the acacia vera of Tournefort, and the mimosa nilotica 
of Linnaeus. It grew abundantly in the vicinity of Jerusalem, where 
it is still to be found, and is familiar in its modern use as the tree 
from which the gum arabic of commerce is derived. Oliver, it is true, 
says that “there is not the smallest trace of any tree of the kind grow¬ 
ing so far north as Jerusalem,” but this statement is refuted by the 
authority of Lieutenant Lynch, who saw it growing in great abundance 
in Jericho, and still farther north. The Rabbi Joseph Schwarz, who is 
excellent authority, says: “The Acacia tree, A1 Sunt, is found in 
Palestine of different varieties; it looks like the Mulberry tree, attains 
a great height, and has a hard wood. The gum which is obtained from 
it is the gum arabic.” Schwarz was for sixteen years a resident of 
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Palestine, and wrote from personal observation. The testimony of 
Lynch and Schwarz should, therefore, forever settle the question of the 
existence of the acacia in Palestine. 

The acacia, which, in Scripture, is always called Shittah, and in the 
plural Shittim, was esteemed a sacred wood among the Hebrews. Of it 
Moses was ordered to make the tabernacle, the ark of the covenant, the 
table for the shewbread, and the rest of the sacred furniture. Isaiah, 
in recounting the promises of God’s mercy to the Israelites on their 
return from the captivity, tells them that, among other things, he will 
plant in the wilderness, for their relief and refreshment, the cedar, the 
acacia, the fir, and other trees. 

The first thing, then, that we notice in this symbol of the acacia, is 
that it had been always consecrated from among the other trees of the 
forest by the sacred purposes to which it was devoted. By the Jew, 
the tree from whose wood the sanctuary of the tabernacle and the holy 
ark had been constructed would ever be viewed as more sacred than 
ordinary trees. The early Masons, therefore, very naturally appro¬ 
priated this hallowed plant to the equally sacred purpose of a symbol, 
which was to teach an important divine truth in all ages to come. 

Having thus briefly disposed of the natural history of this plant, 
we may now proceed to examine it in its symbolic relations. 

First. The acacia, in the mythic system of Freemasonry, is pre¬ 
eminently the symbol of the immortality of the soul— that important 
doctrine which it is the great design of the Institution to teach. As 
the evanescent nature of the flower, which “cometh forth and is cut 
down,” reminds us of the transitory nature of human life, so the 
perpetual renovation of the evergreen plant, which uninterruptedly 
presents the appearance of youth and vigor, is aptly compared to that 
spiritual life in which the soul, freed from the corruptible compan¬ 
ionship of the body, shall enjoy an eternal spring and an immortal 
youth. Hence, in the impressive funeral service of our Order, it is 
said that “this evergreen is an emblem of our faith in the immortality 
of the soul. By this we are reminded that we have an immortal part 
within us, which shall survive the grave, and which shall never, never, 
never die.” And again, in the closing sentences of the monitorial 
lecture of the third degree, the same sentiment is repeated, and we 
are told that by “the ever-green and the ever-living sprig” the Mason 
is strengthened “with confidence and composure to look forward to a 
blessed immortality.” Such an interpretation of the symbol is an 
easy and a natural one; it suggests itself at once to the least reflective 
mind; and consequently, in some one form or another, is to be found 
existing in all ages and nations. It was an ancient custom,—which is 
not, even now, altogether disused,—for mourners to carry in their hands 
at funerals a sprig of some evergreen, generally the cedar or the 
cypress, and to deposit it in the grave or the deceased. According to 
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Dalcho, the Hebrews always planted a sprig of the acacia at the head 
of the grave of a departed friend. Potter tells us that the ancient 
Greeks “had a custom of bedecking tombs with herbs and flowers.” 
All sorts of purple and white flowers were acceptable to the dead, but 
principally the amaranth and the myrtle. The very name of the 
former of these plants, which signifies "never fading,” would seem to 
indicate the true symbolic meaning of the usage, although archaeolo¬ 
gists have generally supposed it to be simply an exhibition of love 
on the part of the survivors. Ragon says, that the ancients substi¬ 
tuted the acacia for all other plants because they believed it to be in¬ 
corruptible, and not liable to injury from the attacks of any kind of 
insect or other animal—thus symbolizing the incorruptible nature of 
the soul. 

Hence we see the propriety of placing the sprig of acacia as an 
emblem of immortality, among the symbols of that degree, all of whose 
ceremonies are intended to teach us the great truth that “the life of 
man, regulated by morality, faith, and justice, will be rewarded at its 
closing hour by the prospect of Eternal Bliss.” So, therefore, says Dr. 
Oliver, when the Master Mason exclaims “my name is Acacia,” it is 
equivalent to saying, “I have been in the grave—I have triumphed 
over it by rising from the dead—and being regenerated in the process, 
I have a claim to life everlasting.” 

The sprig of acacia, then, in its most ordinary signification, pre¬ 
sents itself to the Master Mason as a symbol of the immortality of the 
soul, being intended to remind him, by its evergreen and unchanging 
nature, of that better and spiritual part within us, which as an 
emanation from the Grand Architect of the Universe, can never die. 
And as this is the most ordinary, the most generally accepted signifi¬ 
cation, so also is it the most important; for thus, as the peculiar 
symbol of immortality, it becomes the most appropriate to an Order all 
of whose teachings are intended to inculcate the great lesson that “life 
rises out of the grave.” But incidental to this the acacia has two 
other interpretations which are well worthy of investigation. 

Secondly, then, the acacia is a symbol of innocence. The symbol¬ 
ism here is of a peculiar and unusual character, depending not on any 
real analogy in the form or use of the symbol to the idea symbolized, 
but simply on a double or compound meaning of the word. For 
akakla, in the Greek language signifies both the plant in question and 
the moral quality of innocence or purity of life. In this sense the 
symbol refers, primarily, to him over whose solitary grave the acacia 
was planted, and whose virtuous conduct, whose integrity of life and 
fidelity to his trusts have ever been presented as patterns to the craft, 
and consequently to all Master Masons, who, by this interpretation 
of the symbol, are invited to emulate his example. 

Hutchinson, indulging in his favorite theory of Christianizing 
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Masonry, when he comes to this signification of the symbol, thus en¬ 
larges on the interpretation: “We Masons, describing the deplorable 
estate of religion under the Jewish law, speak in figures:—‘Her tomb 
was in the rubbish and filth cast forth of the temple, and Acacia wove 
its branches over her monument;’ akakia being the Greek word for 
innocence, or being free from sin; implying that the sins and corrup¬ 
tions of the old law and devotees of the Jewish altar had hid religion 
from those who sought her, and she was only to be found where 
innocence survived, and under the banner of the divine Lamb; and as 
to ourselves, professing that we were to be distinguished for our Acacy, 
or as true Acacians in our religious faith and tenets.” 

But, lastly, the acacia is to be considered as the symbol of initia¬ 
tion. This is by far the most interesting of its interpretations, and 
was, we have every reason to believe, the primary and original; the 
others being but incidental. It leads us at once to the investigation 
of the significant fact that in all the ancient initiations and religious 
mysteries there was some plant peculiar to each, which was consecrated 
by its own esoteric meaning, and which occupied an important position 
in the celebration of the rites, so that the plant, whatever it might be, 
from its constant and prominent use in the ceremonies of initiation, 
came at length to be adopted as the symbol of that initiation. 

Thus, the lettuce was the sacred plant which assumed the place of 
the acacia in the mysteries of Adonis. The lotus was that of the Brah- 
minical rites of India, and from them adopted by the Egyptians. The 
Egyptians also revered the erica or heath; and the mistletoe was a 
mystical plant among the Druids. And lastly, the myrtle performed 
the same office of symbolism in the mysteries of Greece that the lotus 
did in Egypt or the mistletoe among the Druids. 

In all of these ancient mysteries, while the sacred plant was a 
symbol of initiation, the initiation itself was symbolic of the resurrection 
to a future life, and of the immortality of the soul. In this view, 
Freemasonry is to us now in the place of the ancient initiations, and 
the acacia is substituted for the lotus, the erica, the ivy, the mistletoe, 
and the myrtle. The lesson of wisdom is the same—the medium of 
imparting it is all that has been changed. 

Returning, then, to the acacia, we find that it is capable of three 
explanations. It is a symbol of immortality, of innocence, and of initia¬ 
tion. But these three significations are closely connected, and that con¬ 
nection must be observed, if we desire to obtain a just interpretation 
of the symbol. Thus, in this one symbol, we are taught that in the 
initiation of life, of which the initiation in the third degree is simply 
emblematic, innocence must for a time lie in the grave, at length, how¬ 
ever, to be called, by the word of the Grand Master of the Universe, to a 
blissful immortality. Combine with this the recollection of the place 
where the sprig of acacia was planted,—Mount Calvary,—the place of 
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sepulture of him who “brought life and immortality to light,” and 
who, in Christian Masonry, is designated, as he is in Scripture, as “the 
lion of the tribe of Judah;” and remember, too, that in the mystery 
of his death, the wood of the cross takes the place of the acacia, and 
in this little and apparently insignificant symbol, but which is really 
and truly the most important and significant one in Masonic science, 
we have a beautiful suggestion of all the mysteries of life and death, of 
time and eternity, of the present and of the future. 

ARTICLE 27 

Acquittal. Under this head it may be proper to discuss two ques¬ 
tions of Masonic law. 1. Can a Mason, having been acquitted by the 
courts of the country of an offense with which he has been charged, 
be tried by his Lodge for the same offense? And, 2. Can a Mason, 
having been acquitted by his Lodge on insufficient evidence, be sub¬ 
jected, on the discovery and production of new and more complete 
evidence, to a second trial for the same offense? To both of these 
questions the correct answer would seem to be in the affirmative. 

1. An acquittal of a crime by a temporal court does not relieve 
a Mason from an inquisition into the same offense by his Lodge; for 
acquittals may be the result of some technicality of law, or other cause, 
where, although the party is relieved from legal punishment, his guilt 
is still manifest in the eyes of the community; and if the Order were 
to be controlled by the action of the courts, the character of the Institu¬ 
tion might be injuriously affected by its permitting a man, who had 
escaped without honor from the punishment of the law, to remain a 
member of the Fraternity. In the language of the Grand Lodge of 
Texas, “an acquittal by a jury, while it may, and should, in some cir¬ 
cumstances, have its influence in deciding on the course to be pursued, 
yet has no binding force in Masonry. We decide on our own rules, and 
our own view of the facts. 

2. To come to a correct apprehension of the second question, we 
must remember that it is a long-settled principle of Masonic law, that 
every offense which a Mason commits is an injury to the whole Fra¬ 
ternity, inasmuch as that the bad conduct of a single member reflects 
discredit on the whole Institution. This is a very old and well-estab¬ 
lished principle of the Institution; and hence we find the old Gothic 
Constitutions declaring that “a Mason shall harbor no thief or thief’s 
retainer,” and assigning as a reason, “lest the Craft should come to 
shame.” The safety of the Institution requires that no evil-disposed 
member should be tolerated with impunity in bringing disgrace on the 
Craft. And, therefore, although it is a well-known maxim of the 
common law —nemo debet bis puniri pro uno delicto —that is, “that no 
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one should be twice placed in peril of punishment for the same crime;” 
yet we must also remember that other and fundamental maxim— salus 
populi suprema lex —which may, in its application to Masonry, be well 
translated: “the well-being of the Order is the first great law.” To 
this everything else must yield; and, therefore, if a member, having 
been accused of a heinous offense and tried, shall, on his trial, for want 
of sufficient evidence, be acquitted, or, being convicted, shall, for the 
same reason, be punished by an inadequate penalty—and if he shall 
thus be permitted to remain in the Institution with the stigma of the 
crime upon him, “whereby the Craft comes to shame;” then, if new 
and more sufficient evidence shall be subsequently discovered, it is just, 
and right that a new trial shall be had, so that he may, on this newer 
evidence, receive that punishment which will vindicate the reputation 
of the Order. No technicalities of law, no plea of autrefois acquit, nor 
mere verbal exception, should be allowed for the escape of a guilty 
member; for so long as he lives in the Order, every man is subject to 
its discipline. A hundred wrongful acquittals of a bad member, who 
still bears with him the reproach of his evil life, can never discharge 
the Order from its paramount duty of protecting its own good fame 
and removing the delinquent member from its fold. To this great duty 
all private and individual rights and privileges must succumb, for the 
well-being of the Order is the first great law in Masonry . 

ARTICLE 28 

Admonition. According to the ethics of Freemasonry, it is made 
a duty obligatory upon every member of the Order to conceal the faults 
of a brother,—that is, not to blazon forth his errors and infirmities,—to 
let them be learned by the world from some other tongue than his, and 
to admonish him of them in private. So there is another but a like 
duty of obligation, which instructs him to whisper good counsel in his 
brother’s ear and to warn him of approaching danger. And this refers 
not more to the danger that is without and around him than to that 
which is within him; not more to the peril that springs from the con¬ 
cealed foe who would waylay him and covertly injure him, than to 
that deeper peril of those faults and infirmities which lie within his 
own heart, and which, if not timely crushed by good and earnest reso¬ 
lution of amendment, will, like the ungrateful serpent in the fable, 
become warm with life only to sting the bosom that has nourished them. 

Admonition of a brother’s fault is, then, the duty of every Mason, 
and no true one will, for either fear or favor, neglect its performance. 
But as the duty is Masonic, so is there a Masonic way in which that 
duty should be discharged. We must admonish not with self-sufficient 
pride in our own reputed goodness—not in imperious tones, as though 
we looked down in scorn upon the degraded offender—not in language 
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that, by its harshness, will wound rather than win, will irritate more 
than it will reform; but with that persuasive gentleness that gains the 
heart—with the all-subduing influences of “mercy unrestrained “—with 
the magic might of love—with the language and the accents of affection, 
which mingle grave displeasure for the offense with grief and pity for 
the offender. 

This, and this alone, is Masonic admonition. I am not to rebuke 
m 3 ' brother in anger, for I too have my faults, and I dare not draw 
around me the folds of my garment lest they should be polluted by my 
neighbor’s touch; but I am to admonish in private, not before the 
world, for that would degrade him; and I am to warn him, perhaps 
from my own example, how vice ever should be followed by sorrow, 
for that goodly sorrow leads to repentance, and repentance to amend¬ 
ment, and amendment to joy. 


ARTICLE 29 

Advancement Hurried. Nothing can be more,certain than that 
the proper qualifications of a candidate for admission into the m 3 r steries 
of Freemasonry, and the necessary proficiency of a Mason who seeks 
advancement to a higher degree, are the two great bulwarks which are 
to protect the purity and integrity of our Institution. Indeed, I know 
not which is the most hurtful—to admit an applicant who is unworthy, 
or to promote a candidate who is ignorant of his first lesson. The one 
affects the external, the other the internal character of the Institution. 
The one brings discredit upon the Order among the profane, who 
already regard us, too often, with suspicion and dislike; the other 
other introduces ignorance and incapacity into our ranks, and dis¬ 
honors the science of Masonry in our own eyes. The one covers our 
walls with imperfect and worthless stones, which mar the outward 
beauty and impair the strength of our temple; the other fills our interior 
apartments with confusion and disorder, and leaves the edifice, though 
externally strong, both inefficient and inappropriate for its destined uses. 

But, to the candidate himself, a too hurried advancement is often 
attended with the most disastrous effects. As in geometry, so in 
Masonry, there is no “royal road” to perfection. A knowledge of its 
principles and its science, and consequently an acquaintance with its 
beauties, can only be acquired by long and diligent study. To the 
careless observer it seldom offers, at a hasty glance, much to attract his 
attention or secure his interest. The gold must be deprived, by careful 
manipulation, of the dark and worthless ore which surrounds and 
envelopes it, before its metallic lustre and value can be seen and appre¬ 
ciated. 

Hence, the candidate, who hurriedly passes through his degrees 
without a due examination of the moral and intellectual purposes of 
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each, arrives at the summit of our edifice without a due and necessary 
appreciation of the general symmetry and connection that pervade the 
whole system. The candidate, thus hurried through the elements of 
our science, and unprepared, by a knowledge of its fundamental princi¬ 
ples, for the reception and comprehension of the corollaries which are 
to be deduced from them, is apt to view the whole system as “a rude 
and undigested mass” of frivolous ceremonies and puerile conceits, 
whose intrinsic value will not adequately pay him for the time, the 
trouble, and expense that he has incurred in his forced initiation. To 
him, Masonry is as incomprehensible as was the veiled statute of Isis 
to its blind worshippers, and he becomes, in consequence, either a use¬ 
less drone in our hive, or speedily retires in disgust from all partici¬ 
pation in our labors. 

But the candidate who by slow and painful steps has proceeded 
through each apartment of our mystic temple, from its porch to its 
sanctuary, pausing in his progress to admire the beauties and to study 
the uses of each, learning, as he advances, “line upon line, and precept 
upon precept,” is gradually and almost imperceptibly imbued with so 
much admiration of the institution, so much love for its principles, so 
much just appreciation of its design as a conservator of divine truth, 
and an agent of human civilization, that he is inclined, on beholding, 
at last, the whole beauty of the finished building, to exclaim, as did the 
wondering Queen of Sheba: “A Most Excellent Master must have done 
all this!” 

The usage in many jurisdictions of this country, when the question 
is asked in the ritual whether the candidate has made suitable pro¬ 
ficiency in his preceding degree, is to reply, “Such as time and circum¬ 
stances would permit.” I have no doubt that this was an innovation 
originally invented to evade the law, which has always required a due 
proficiency. To such a question no other answer ought to be given 
than the positive and unequivocal one that “he has.” Neither “time 
nor circumstances” should be permitted to interfere with his attain¬ 
ment of the necessary knowledge, nor excuse its absence. This, with 
the wholesome rule, very generally existing, which requires an interval 
between the conferring of the degrees, would go far to remedy the 
evil of too hurried and unqualified advancement, of which all intelligent 
Masons are now complaining. 

After these views of the necessity of a careful examination of the 
claims of a candidate for advancement in Masonry, and the necessity, 
for his own good as well as that of the Order, that each one should fully 
prepare himself for this promotion, it is proper that we should next 
inquire into the laws of Masonry, by which the wisdom and experience 
of our predecessors have thought proper to guard as well the rights of 
those who claim advancement as the interests of the Lodge which is 
called upon to grant it. 
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The subject of the petition of a candidate for advancement involves 
three questions of great importance: First, how soon, after receiving 
the first degree, can he apply for the second ? Secondly, what number 
of black halls is necessary to constitute a rejection? And thirdly, 
what time must elapse, after a first rejection, before the Apprentice 
can renew his application for advancement? 

1. How soon, after receiving a former degree, can a candidate 
apply for advancement to the nextf The necessity of a full compre¬ 
hension of the mysteries of one degree, before any attempt is made to 
acquire those of a second, seems to have been thoroughly appreciated 
from the earliest times; and hence all the Ancient Constitutions have 
prescribed that “the Master shall instruct his Apprentice faithfully, 
and make him a perfect workman." But if there be an obligation on 
the part of the Master to instruct his Apprentice, there must be, of 
course, a correlative obligation on the part of the latter to receive and 
profit by those instructions. Accordingly, unless this obligation is 
discharged, and the Apprentice makes himself acquainted with the 
mysteries of the degree that he has already received, it is, by general 
consent, admitted that he has no right to be intrusted with further 
and more important information. The modern ritual sustains this 
doctrine, by requiring that the candidate, as a qualification in passing 
onward, shall have made “suitable proficiency in the preceding degree.” 
This is all that the general law prescribes. Suitable proficiency must 
have been attained, and the period in w r hich that condition ‘will be 
acquired must necessarily depend on the mental capacity of the candi¬ 
date. Some men will become proficient in a shorter time than others, 
and of this fact the Master and the Lodge are to be the judges. An 
examination should therefore take place in open Lodge, and a ballot 
immediately following will express the opinion of the Lodge on the 
result of that examination, and the qualification of the candidate. 

From the difficulty with which the second and third degrees were 
formerly obtained—a difficulty dependent on the fact that they were 
only conferred in the Grand Lodge—it is evident that Apprentices 
must have undergone a long probation before they had an opportunity 
of advancement, though the precise terms of the probation was decided 
by no legal enactment. Several modem Grand Lodges, however, looking 
with disapprobation on the rapidity with which the degrees are some¬ 
times conferred upon candidates wholly incompetent, have adopted 
special regulations, prescribing a determinate period of probation for 
each degree. This, however, is a local law, to be obeyed only in those 
jurisdictions in which it is in force. The general law of Masonry makes 
no such determinate provision of time, and demands only that the 
candidate shall give evidence of suitable proficiency.” 

2. What number of black balls is necessary to constitute a rejec- 
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tion? Here we are entirely without the guidance of any express law, 
as all the Ancient Constitutions are completely silent upon the subject. 
It would seem, however, that in the advancement of an Apprentice or 
Fellow Craft, as well as in the election of a profane, the ballots should 
be unanimous. This is strictly in accordance with the principles of 
Masonry, which requires unanimity in admission, lest improper persons 
be intruded, and harmony impaired. Greater qualifications are cer¬ 
tainly not required of a profane applying for initiation than of an 
initiate seeking advancement; nor can there be any reason why the 
test of those qualifications should not be as rigid in the one case as 
in the other. It may be laid down as a rule, therefore, that in all cases 
of balloting for advancement in any of the degrees of Masonry, a 
single black ball will reject. 

3. What time must elapse, after a first rejection, before the 
Apprentice or Fellow Craft can renew his application for advancement 
to a higher degreef Here, too, the Ancient Constitutions are silent, 
and we are left to deduce our opinions from the general principles and 
analogies of Masonic law. As the application for advancement to a 
higher degree is founded on a right enuring to the Apprentice or Fel¬ 
low Craft by virtue of his reception into the previous degree—that is 
to say, as the Apprentice, so soon as he has been initiated, becomes 
invested with the right of applying for advancement to the second—it 
seems evident that, as long as he remains an Apprentice “in good 
standing,” he continues to be invested with that right. Now, the 
rejection of his petition for advancement by the Lodge does not impair 
his right to apply again, because it does not affect his rights and 
standing as an Apprentice; it is simply the expression of the opinion 
that the Lodge does not at present deem him qualified for further 
progress in Masonry. We must never forget the difference between the 
right of applying for advancement and the right of advancement. 
Every Apprentice possesses the former, but no one can claim the latter 
until it is given to him by the unanimous vote of the Lodge. And as, 
therefore, this right of application or petition is not impaired by its 
rejection at a particular time, and as the Apprentice remains precisely 
in the same position in his own degree, after the rejection, as he did 
before, it seems to follow, as an irresistible deduction, that he may again 
at the next regular communication, and, if a second time rejected, 
repeat his applications at all future meetings. The Entered Appren¬ 
tices of a Lodge are competent, at all regular communications of their 
Lodge, to petition for advancement. Whether that petition shall be 
granted or rejected is quite another thing, and depends altogether on 
the favor of the Lodge. And what is here said of an Apprentice, in 
relation to the advancement to the second degree, may be equally said 
of a Fellow Craft in reference to advancement to the third. 
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This opinion lias not, it is true, been universally adopted, though 
no force of authority, short of an opposing landmark, could make one 
doubt its correctness. For instance, the Grand Lodge of California 
decided, in 1857, that “the application of Apprentices or Fellow Crafts 
for advancement should, after they have been once rejected by ballot, 
be governed by the same principles which regulate the ballot on petitions 
for initiation and which require a probation of one year. 

This appears to be a singular decision of Masonic law. If the 
reasons which prevent the advancement of an Apprentice or Fellow 
Craft to a higher degree are of such a nature as to warrant the delay 
of one year, it is far better to prefer charges against the petitioner, 
and to give him the opportunity of a fair and impartial trial. In 
many cases, a candidate for advancement is retarded in his progress 
from an opinion, on the part of the Lodge, that he is not yet sufficiently 
prepared for promotion by a knowledge of the preceding degree—an 
objection which may sometimes be removed before the recurrence of 
the next monthly meeting. In such a case, a decision like that of the 
Grand Lodge of California would be productive of manifest injustice. 
It is, therefore, a more consistent rule, that the candidate for advance¬ 
ment has a right to apply at every regular meeting and that whenever 
any moral objections exist to his taking a higher degree, these objec¬ 
tions should be made in the form of charges, and their truth tested by 
an impartial trial. To this, too, the candidate is undoubtedly entitled, 
on all the principles of justice and equity. 

ARTICLE 30 

Aid and Assistance. The duty of aiding and assisting, not only 
all worthy distressed Master Masons, but their widows and orphans also, 
“wheresoever dispersed over the face of the globe,” is one of the most 
important obligations that is imposed upon every brother of the “mystic 
tie” by the whole scope and tenor of the Masonic Institution. The 
regulations for the exercise of this duty are few, but rational. In the 
first place, a Master Mason who is in distress has a greater claim, under 
equal circumstances, to the aid and assistance of his brother, than one 
who, being in the Order, has not attained that degree, or who is 
altogether a profane. This is strictly in accordance with the natural 
instincts of the human heart, which will always prefer a friend to a 
stranger, or, as it is rather energetically expressed in the language of 
T.ong Tom Coffin, “a messmate before a shipmate, a shipmate before a 
stranger, and a stranger before a dog;” and it is also strictly in accord¬ 
ance with the teaching of the Apostle of the Gentiles, who has said: 
“ As we have opportunity, therefore, let us do good to all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household.” 

But this exclusiveness is only to be practiced under circumstances 
which make a selection imperatively necessary. Where the grant of 
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relief to the profane would incapacitate us from granting similar relief 
to our brother, then must the preference be given to him who is “of 
the household.’’ But the earliest symbolic lessons of the ritual teach 
the Mason not to restrict his benevolence within the narrow limits of 
the Fraternity, but to acknowledge the claims of all men, who need it, 
to assistance. Inwood has beautifully said, “The humble condition both 
of property and dress, of penury and want, in which you were received 
into the Lodge, should make you at all times sensible of the distress of 
poverty and all you can spare from the call of nature and the due 
care of your families, should only remain in your possession as a ready 
sacrifice to the necessities of an unfortunate, distressed brother. Let 
the distressed cottage feel the warmth of your Masonic zeal, and, if 
possible, exceed even the unabating ardor of Christian charity. At 
your approach let the orphan cease to weep, and in the sound of your 
voice let the widow forget her sorrow. ’ ’ 

Another restriction laid upon this duty of aid and assistance by 
the obligations of Masonry is, that the giver shall not be lavish beyond 
his means in the disposition of his benevolence. What he bestows must 
be such as he can give “without material injury to himself or family.” 
No man should wrong his wife or children that he may do a benefit to 
a stranger, or even to a brother. The obligations laid on a Mason to 
grant aid and assistance to the needy and distressed seem to be in 
the following gradations: first, to his family; next, to his brethren; 
and, lastly, to the world at large. 

So far this subject has been viewed in a general reference to that 
spirit of kindness which should actuate all men, and which it is the 
object of Masonic teaching to impress on the mind of every Mason as 
a common duty of humanity, and whose disposition Masonry only seeks 
to direct and guide. But there is another aspect in which this subject 
may be considered, namely, in that peculiar and technical one of Masonic 
aid and assistance due from one Mason to another. Here there is a 
duty declared, and a correlative right inferred; for if it is the duty of 
one Mason to assist another, it follows that every Mason has the right 
to claim that assistance from his brother. It is this duty that the 
(obligations of Masonry are especially intended to enforce; it is this 
right that they are intended to sustain. The symbolic ritual of Masonry 
which refers, as, for instance, in the first degree, to the virtue of 
benevolence refers to it in the general sense of a virtue which all men 
should practice. But when the Mason reaches the third degree, he 
discovers new obligations which restrict and define the exercise of this 
duty of aid and assistance. So far as his obligations control him, the 
Mason as a Mason, is not legally bound to extend his aid beyond the 
just claimants in his own Fraternity. To do good to all men is of 
course inculcated and recommended; to do good to the household is 
enforced and made compulsory by legal enactment and sanction. 
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Now, as there is here, on one side, a duty, and on the other side 
a right, it is proper to inquire what are the regulations or laws by 
which this duty is controlled and this right maintained. 

The duty to grant and the right to claim relief Masonically is 
recognized in the following passage of the Old Charges of 1722: 

■‘But if you discover him to be a true and genuine brother, you are 
to respect him accordingly; and if he is in want, you must relieve him 
if you can, or else direct him how he may be relieved. You must employ 
him some days, or else recommend him to be employed. But you are 
not charged to do beyond your ability; only to prefer a poor brother, 
who is a good man and true, before any other people in the same 
circumstances.” 

This written law agrees in its conditions and directions, so far as 
it goes, with the unwritten law of the Order, and from the two we may 
deduce the following principles: 

1. The applicant must be a Master Mason. In 1722, the charitable 
benefits of Masonry were extended, it is true, to Entered Apprentices, 
and an Apprentice was recognized, in the language of the law, as “a 
true and genuine brother.” But this was because at that time only the 
first degree was conferred in subordinate Lodges, Fellow Crafts and 
Master Masons being made in the Grand Lodge. Hence the great mass 
of the Fraternity consisted of Apprentices, and many Masons never 
proceeded any further. But the second and third degrees are now 
always conferred in the subordinate Lodges, and very few initiates 
voluntarily stop short of the Master’s degree. Hence, the mass of the 
Fraternity now consists of Master Masons, and the law which formerly 
applied to Apprentices is, under our present organization, made appli¬ 
cable only to those who have become Master Masons. 

2. The applicant must be worthy. We are to presume that every 
Mason is “ a good man and true ’' until the Lodge which has jurisdiction 
over him has pronounced to the contrary. Every Mason who is “in 
good standing,” that is, who is a regularly contributing member of a 
Lodge, is to be considered as “worthy,” in the technical sense of the 
term. An expelled, a suspended, or a non-affiliated Mason, does not 
meet the required condition of “a regularly contributing member.” 
Such a Mason is therefore not “worthy,” and is not entitled to Masonic 
assistance. 

3. The giver is not expected to exceed his ability in the amount 
of relief. The written law says, “you are not charged to do beyond 
your ability,” the ritual says, that your relief must be “without mate¬ 
rial injury to yourself or family. ’ ’ The principle is the same in both. 

4. The widow and orphans of a Master Mason have the claims of 
the husband and father extended to them. The written law says 
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nothing explicitly on this point, but the unwritten or ritualistic law 
expressly declares that it is our duty “to contribute to the relief of a 
worthy, distressed brother, his widow and orphans/’ 

5. And lastly, in granting relief or assistance, the Mason is to be 
preferred to the profane. He must be placed “before any other people 
in the same circumstances.” 

These are the laws which regulate the doctrine of Masonic aid and 
assistance. They are often charged by the enemies of Masonry with 
a spirit of exclusiveness. But it has been shown that they are in accord¬ 
ance with the exhortation of the Apostle, who would do good “especially 
to those who are of the household,” and they have the warrant of the 
law of nature; for every one will be ready to say, with that kindest- 
hearted of men, Charles Lamb, “I can feel for all indifferently, but I 
cannot feel for all alike. I can be a friend to a worthy man, who, upon 
another account, cannot be my mate or fellow. I cannot like all people 
alike.” And so as Masons, while we should be charitable to all persons 
in need or in distress, there are only certain ones who can claim the 
aid and assistance of the Order, or of its disciples, under the positive 
sanction of the Masonic law. 


ARTICLE 31 

Alarm. The verb, “to alarm,” signifies, in Freemasonry, “to give 
notice of the approach of some one desiring admission.” Thus, “to 
alarm the Lodge, ’ ’ is to inform the Lodge that there is some one without 
who is seeking entrance.” As a noun, the word “alarm” has two 
significations. 1. An alarm is a warning given by the Tiler, or other 
appropriate officer, by which he seeks to communicate with the interior 
of the Lodge or Chapter. In this sense the expression so often used, 
“an alarm at the door,” simply signifies that the officer outside has 
given notice of his desire to communicate with the Lodge. 2. An alarm 
is also the peculiar mode in which this notice is to be given. In modern 
Masonic works, the number of knocks given in an alarm is generally 
expressed by musical notes. Three distinct knocks would be desig¬ 
nated—; tw r o rapid and two slow ones—; and three knocks three times 
repeated—; etc. As to the derivation of the word, a writer in Notes and 
Queries ingeniously conjectures that it comes from the old French 
a Varme , which in modern times is aux armes , “to arms.” The legal 
meaning of to alarm is not to frighten, but to make one aware of the 
necessity of defense or protection. And this is precisely the Masonic 
signification of the word. 

ARTICLE 32 

All-Seeing Eye. An important symbol of the Supreme Being, 
borrowed by the Freemasons from the nations of antiquity. Both the 
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Hebrews and the Egyptians appear to have derived its use from that 
natural inclination of figurative minds to select an organ as the symbol 
of the function which it is intended peculiarly to discharge. Thus, 
the foot was often adopted as the symbol of swiftness, the arm of 
strength, and the hand of fidelity. On the same principle, the open eye 
was selected as the symbol of watchfulness, and the eye of God as the 
symbol of divine watchfulness and care of the universe. The use of the 
symbol in this sense is repeatedly to be found in the Hebrew writers. 
Thus, the Psalmist says (Ps. xxxiv. 15): “The eyes of the Lord are 
upon the righteous, and his ears are open to their cry,’’ which explains 
a subsequent passage, (Ps. cxxi. 4) in which it is said: “Behold, he 
that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 

In the Apocryphal “Book of the Conversation of God with Moses 
on Mount Sinai,” translated by the Rev. W. Cureton from an Arabic 
MS. of the fifteenth century, and published by the Philobiblon Society 
of London, the idea of the eternal watchfulness of God is thus beauti¬ 
fully allegorized: 

“Then Moses said to the Lord, 0 Lord, dost thou sleep or not? 
The Lord said unto Moses, I never sleep: but take a cup and fill it with 
water. Then Moses took a cup and filled it with water, as the Lord 
commanded him. Then the Lord cast into the heart of Moses the 
breath of slumber; so he slept, and the cup fell from his hand, and the 
water which was therein was spilled. Then Moses awoke from his sleep. 
Then said God to Moses, I declare by my power, and by my glory, that 
if I were to withdraw my providence from the heavens and the earth, 
for no longer a space of time than thou hast slept, they would at once 
fall to ruin and confusion, like as the cup fell from thy hand.” 

On the same principle, the Egyptians represented Osiris, their chief 
deity, by the symbol of an open eye, and placed this hieroglyphic of 
him in all their temples. His symbolic name, on the monuments, was 
represented by the eye accompanying a throne, to which was sometimes 
added an abbreviated figure of the god, and sometimes what has been 
called a hatchet, but which, I consider, may as correctly be supposed 
to be a representation of a square. 

The All-Seeing Eye may then be considered as a symbol of God 
manifested in his omnipresence—his guardian and preserving character 
—to which Solomon alludes in the Book of Proverbs (xv. 3), when he 
says: “The eyes of Jehovah are in every place, beholding (or, as it 
might be more faithfully translated, watching) the evil and the good.” 
It is a symbol of the Omnipresent Deity. 

ARTICLE 33 

Almond-Tree. When it is said in the passage of Scripture from 
the twelfth chapter of Eccles., read during the ceremonies of the third 
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degree, “the almond-tree shall flourish,” reference is made to the white 
flowers of that tree, and the allegoric signification is to old age, when 
the hairs of the head shall become gray. 

ARTICLE 34 

Altar. The most important article of furniture in a Lodge room 
is undoubtedly the altar. It is worth while, then, to investigate its 
character and its relation to the altars of other religious institutions. 
The definition of an altar is very simple. It is a structure elevated 
above the ground, and appropriated to some service connected with 
worship, such as the offering of oblations, sacrifices, or prayers. 

Altars, among the ancients, were generally made of turf or stone. 
When permanently erected and not on any sudden emergency, they 
were generally built in regular courses of masonry, and usually in a 
cubical form. Altars were erected long before temples. Thus, Noah 
is said to have erected one as soon as he came forth from the ark. 
Heroditus gives the Egyptians the credit of being the first among the 
heathen nations who invented altars. 

Among the ancients, both Jews and Gentiles, altars were of two 
kinds—for incense and for sacrifice. The latter were always erected in 
the open air, outside and in front of the Temple. Altars of incense only 
were permitted within the Temple walls. Animals were slain, and 
offered on the altars of burnt offerings. On the altars of incense, 
bloodless sacrifices were presented and incense was burnt to the Deity. 

The Masonic altar, which, like everything else in Masonry, is sym¬ 
bolic, appears to combine the character and uses of both of these altars. 
It is an altar of sacrifice, for on it the candidate is directed to lay his 
passions and vices as an oblation to the Deity, while he offers up the 
thoughts of a pure heart as a fitting incense to the Grand Architect of 
the Universe. The altar is, therefore, the most holy place in a Lodge. 

Among the ancients the altar was always invested with peculiar 
sanctity. Altars were places of refuge and the supplicants who fled 
to them were considered as having placed themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of the deity to whom the altar was consecrated, and to do 
violence even to slaves and criminals at the altar, or to drag them 
from it, was regarded as an act of violence to the deity himself, and 
was hence a sacrilegious crime. 

The marriage covenant among the ancients was always solemnized 
at the altar, and men were accustomed to make all their solemn con¬ 
tracts and treaties by taking oaths at altars. An oath taken or a vow 
made at the altar was considered as more solemn and binding than one 
assumed under other circumstances. Hence, Hannibal's father brought 
him to the Carthaginian altar when he was about to make him swear 
eternal enmity to the Roman power. 
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In all the religions of antiquity, it was the usage of the priests 
and the people to pass around the altar in the course of the sun, that 
is to say, from the east, by the way of the south, to the west, singing 
paeans or hymns of praise as a part of their worship. 

From all this we see that the altar in Masonry is not merely a 
convenient article of furniture, intended, like a table, to hold a Bible. 
It is a sacred utensil of religion, intended, like the altars of the ancient 
temples, for religious uses, and thus identifying Masonry, by its neces¬ 
sary existence in our Lodges, as a religious institution. Its presence 
should also lead the contemplative Mason to view the ceremonies in 
which it is employed with solemn reverence, as being part of a really 
religious worship. 

The situation of the altar in the French and Scottish Rites is in 
front of the Worshipful Master, and, therefore, in the East. In the 
York Rite, the altar is placed in the centre of the room, or more 
properly a little to the East of the centre. 

The form of a Masonic altar should be a cube, about three feet 
high, and of corresponding proportions as to length and width, having, 
in imitation of the Jewish altar, four horns, one at each corner. The 
Holy Bible with the Square and Compass should be spread open upon 
it, while around it are to be placed three lights. These lights are to 
be in the East, West and South. The stars show the position of the 
light in the East, West and South. The black dot represents the posi¬ 
tion North of the altar where there is no light, because in Masonry 
the North is the place of darkness. 

ARTICLE 35 

Anchor and Ark. The anchor, as a symbol of hope, does not 
appear to have belonged to the ancient and classic system of symbolism. 
The Goddess Spes, or Hope, was among the ancients represented in the 
form of, an erect woman, holding the skirts of her garments in her left 
hand, and in her right a flower-shaped cup. As an emblem of hope, the 
anchor is peculiarly a Christian, and thence a Masonic, symbol. Is is 
first found inscribed on the tombs in the catacombs of Rome, and the 
idea of using it is probably derived from the language of St. Paul, 
(Heb. vi. 19) “which hope we have as an anchor of the soul both sure 
and steadfast.” The primitive Christians “looked upon life as a 
stormy voyage, and glad were the voyagers when it was done, and they 
had arrived safe in port. Of this the anchor was a symbol, and when 
their brethren carved it over the tomb, it was to them an expression 
of confidence that he who slept beneath had reached the haven of eternal 
rest. The strict identity between this and the Masonic idea of the 
symbol will be at once observed. 

“The anchor,” says Mrs. Jameson, “is the Christian symbol of 
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immovable firmness, hope, and patience; and we find it very frequently 
in the catacombs and on the ancient Christian gems.” It is the peculiar 
attribute of St. Clement, and is often inscribed on churches dedicated 
to him. 

But there is a necessary connection between an anchor and a ship, 
and hence, the latter image has also been adopted as a symbol of the 
voyage of life; but, unlike the anchor, it was not confined to Christians, 
but was with the heathens also a favorite emblem of the close of life. 
Kip thinks the idea may have been derived from them by the Christian 
fathers, who gave it a more elevated meaning. The ship is in Masonry 
substituted by the ark. Mrs. Jameson says, that “the Ark of Noah 
floating safe amid the deluge, in which all things else were overwhelmed, 
was an obvious symbol of the Church of Christ. . . . The bark of St. 
Peter tossed in the storm, and by the Redeemer guided safe to land, 
was also considered as symbolical.” 

These symbolical views have been introduced into Masonry, with, 
however, the more extended application which the universal character 
of the Masonic religious faith required. Hence, in the third degree, 
whose teachings all relate to life and death, “the ark and anchor are 
emblems of a well-grounded hope and a well-spent life. They are 
emblematical of that divine ark which safely wafts us over this tem¬ 
pestuous sea of troubles, and that anchor which shall safely moor us 
in a peaceful harbor where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary shall find rest.” Such is the language of the lecture of the 
third degree, and it gives all the information that is required on the 
esoteric meaning of these symbols. The history I have added of their 
probable origin will no doubt be interesting to the Masonic student. 

ARTICLE 36 

Anderson, James. The Rev. James Anderson, D. D., is well known 
to all Masons as the compiler of the celebrated Book of Constitutions. 
He was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 5th of August, 1684. He 
removed to London—at what time is not known—and became the minis¬ 
ter of the Scotch Presbyterian Church in Swallow Street, Piccadilly. 
Chambers, in his Scottish Biography, describes him as “a learned but 
imprudent man, who lost a considerable part of his property in 
deep dabbling in the South Sea scheme.” He was the author of an 
elaborate but very singular work, entitled Royal Genealogies. But he is 
principally indebted for his reputation to his labors on the Ancient 
Constitutions of Freemasonry. It is probable that he was a member of 
one of the four old Lodges of London which, in 1717, organized the 
Grand Lodge of England. At all events, he is found, four years after, 
taking an interest in the concerns of the Craft, and having so much 
reputation among his brethren as to have been selected to discharge 
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the difficult duties of a historiographer. On the 29th of September, 
1721, he was commissioned by the Grand Lodge to collect and compile 
the history, charges, and regulations of the Fraternity from the then 
existing ancient Constitutions of the Lodges. On the 27th of December 
following, his work was finished, and the Grand Lodge appointed a com¬ 
mittee of fourteen learned brethren to examine and report upon it. 
Their report was made on the 25th of March, 1722; and, after a few 
amendments, Anderson’s work was formally approved, and ordered to 
be printed for the benefit of the Lodges, which was done in 1723. This 
is now the well-known Book of Constitutions, which contains the history 
of Masonry, (or, more correctly, architecture,) the ancient charges, 
and the general regulations, as the same were in use in many old 
Lodges. In 1738 a second edition was published. The edition of 1723 
has become exceedingly rare, and copies of it bring fancy prices among 
the collectors of old Masonic books. Its intrinsic value is derived only 
from the fact that it contains the first printed copy of the Old Charges 
and also the General Regulations. The history of Masonry which pre- 
ceeds these, and constitutes the body of the work, is fanciful, unreliable, 
and pretentious to a degree that often leads to absurdity. The Craft 
is greatly indebted to Anderson for his labors in reorganizing the 
Institution, but doubtless it would have been better if he had contented 
himself with giving the records of the Grand Lodge from 1717 to 1738, 
which are contained in his second edition, and with preserving for us 
the charges and regulations, which, without his industry, might have 
been lost. No Masonic writer would now venture to quote Anderson 
as authority for the history of the Order anterior to the eighteenth 
century. It must also be added that in the republication of the Old 
Charges in the edition of 1738, he made several important alterations 
and interpolations, which justly gave some offense to the Grand Lodge, 
and which render the second edition of no authority in this respect. 

In 1730, Dr. Anderson, in reply to some libelous attacks on the 
Order, and especially the pretended exposition of Prichard, published 
A Defense of Masonry, which he subsequently appended to the second 
edition of the Book of Constitutions. This is the earliest scholarly 
discussion of the character of the Masonic institution, and proves that 
Anderson was a man of learning and extensive reading. He died on 
May 28, 1739, aged 55 years. 


ARTICLE 37 

Ashlar. “Freestone as it comes out of the quarry.” In Specu¬ 
lative Masonry we adopt the ashlar in two different states, as symbols 
in the Apprentice’s degree. The Rough Ashlar, or stone in its rude 
and unpolished condition, is emblematic of man in his natural state— 
ignorant, uncultivated and vicious. But when education has exerted 
its wholesome influence in expanding his intellect, restraining his pas- 
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sions, and purifying his life, he then is represented by the Perfect 
Ashlar, which, under the skilful hands of the workmen, has been 
smoothed, and squared, and fitted for its place in the building. In the 
older lectures of the eighteenth century the Perfect Ashlar is not men¬ 
tioned, but its place was supplied by the Broached Thurnel. 

ARTICLE 38 

Anti-Masonic Books. There is no country of the civilized world 
where Freemasonry has existed, in which opposition to it has not, from 
time to time, exhibited itself; although it has always been overcome by 
the purity and innocence of the Institution. The earliest opposition by 
a government of which we have any record, is that of 1425, in the third 
year of the reign of Henry VI., of England, when the Masons were 
forbidden to confederate in chapters and congregations. This law was, 
however, never executed, and since that period Freemasonry has met 
with no permanent or important opposition in England. The Roman 
Catholic religion has always been anti-Masonic, and hence edicts have 
constantly been promulgated by popes and sovereigns in Roman Catholic 
countries against the Order. The most important of these edicts is the 
bull of Pope Clement XII., which was issued on the 28th of April, 
1738, the authority of which bull is still in existence, and forbids any 
pious Catholic from uniting with a Masonic Lodge under the severest 
penalties of ecclesiastical excommunication. 

In the United States, where there are neither popes to issue bulls 
nor kings to promulgate edicts, the opposition to Freemasonry had to 
take the form of a political party. Such a party was organized in this 
country in the year 1826, soon after the disappearance of one "William 
Morgan. The object of this party was professedly to put down the 
Masonic Institution as subversive of good government, but really for 
the political aggrandizement of its leaders, who used the opposition to 
Freemasonry merely as a stepping-stone to their own advancement to 
office. But the public virtue of the masses of the American people 
repudiated a party which was based on such corrupt and mercenary 
views, and its ephemeral existence was followed by a total annihilation. 

A society which has been deemed of so much importance as to be 
the victim of so many persecutions, must needs have had its enemies in 
the press. It was too good an Institution not to be abused. Accord¬ 
ingly, Freemasonry had no sooner taken its commanding position as one 
of the teachers of the world, than a host of adversaries sprang up to 
malign its character and to misrepresent its objects. Hence, in the 
catalogue of a Masonic library, the anti-Masonic books will form no 
small part of the collection. 

Anti-Masonic works may very properly be divided into two classes. 
1. Those written simply for the purposes of abuse, in which the char- 
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acter and objects of the Institution are misrepresented. 2. Those 
written for the avowed purpose of revealing its ritual and esoteric 
doctrines. The former of these classes is always instigated by malignity, 
the latter by mean cupidity. The former class alone comes strictly 
within the category of “anti-Masonic books,” although the two classes 
are often confounded; the attack on the principles of Masonry being 
sometimes accompanied with a pretended revelation of its mysteries, 
and, on the other hand, the pseudo revelations are not unfrequently 
enriched by the most liberal abuse of the Institution. 

The earliest authentic work which contains anything in opposition 
to Freemasonry is The Natural History of Staffordshire, by Robert Plot, 
which was printed at Oxford in the year 1686. It is only in one par¬ 
ticular part of the work that Dr. Plot makes any invidious remarks 
against the Institution; and we should freely forgive him for what he 
has said against it, when we know that his recognition of the existence, 
in the seventeenth century, of a society which was already of so much 
importance that he was compelled to acknowledge that he had “found 
persons of the most eminent quality that did not disdain to be of this 
fellowship,” gives the most ample refutation of those writers who assert 
that no traces of the Masonic Institution are to found before the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century. A triumphant reply to the attack of 
Dr. Plot is to be found in the third volume of Oliver's Golden Remains 
of the Early Masonic Writers. 

A still more virulent attack on the Order was made in 1730, by 
Samuel Prichard, which he entitled “Masonry dissected, being an uni¬ 
versal and genuine description of all its branches from the original to 
the present time.” This work went through a great many editions, 
and was at last, in 1738, replied to by the celebrated Dr. James Ander¬ 
son, in a pamphlet entitled “A Defense of Masonry, occasioned by a 
pamphlet called Masonry Dissected.” It was appended to the second 
edition of Anderson’s Constitutions. It is a learned production, well 
worth perusal for the information that it gives in reference to the 
sacred rites of the ancients, independent of its polemic character. 
About this time the English press was inundated by pretended revela¬ 
tions of the Masonic mysteries, published under the queerest titles, 
such as “Jachin and Boaz; or, An authentic key to the door of Free¬ 
masonry,” published in 1762; “Hiram, or the Grand Master Key to 
both Ancient and Modern Freemasonry,” which appeared in 1766; 
“The Three Distinct Knocks,” published in 1768, and a host of others 
of a similar character which were, however, rather intended, by minis¬ 
tering to a morbid and unlawful curiosity, to put money into the purses 
of their compilers, than to gratify any vindictive feelings against the 
Institution. 

Some, however, of these works were amiable neither in their incep¬ 
tion nor in their execution, and appear to have been dictated by a 
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spirit that may be characterized as being anything else except Christian. 
Thus, in the year 1768, a sermon was preached, we may suppose, but 
certainly published, at London, with the following ominous title: 
“Masonry the Way to Hell; a sermon wherein is clearly proved, both 
from Reason and Scripture, that all who profess the Mysteries are in 
a State of Damnation.” This sermon appears to have been a favorite 
with the ascetics, for in less than two years it was translated into 
French and German. But, on the other hand, it gave offense to the 
liberal-minded, and many replies to it were written and published, 
among which was one entitled Masonry the Turnpike-Road to Happi¬ 
ness in this Life, and Eternal Happiness Hereafter , which also found 
its translation into German. 

In 1797 appeared the notorious work of John Robison, entitled 
“Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the Religions and Governments of 
Europe, carried on in the secret meetings of Freemasons, Illuminati, 
and Reading Societies.” Robison was a gentleman and a scholar of 
some repute, a professor of natural philosophy, and Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Hence, although his theory is based on 
false premises and his reasoning fallacious and illogical, his language 
is more decorous and his sentiments less malignant than generally char¬ 
acterize the writers of anti-Masonic books. A contemporary critic in 
the Monthly Review thus correctly estimates the value of his work: 
“On the present occasion,” says the reviewer, “we acknowledge that 
we have felt something like regret that a lecturer in natural philosophy, 
of whom his country is so justly proud, should produce any work of 
literature by which his high character for knowledge and for judgment 
is liable to be at all depreciated.” Robison's book owes its preservation 
at this day from the destruction of time only to the permanency and 
importance of the Institution which it sought to destroy, Masonry, which 
it villified, has alone saved it from the tomb of the Capulets. 

This work closed the labors of the anti-Masonic press in England. 
No work abusive of the Institution of any importance has appeared 
in that country since the attack of Robison. The Manuals of Richard 
Carlile and the Theologico-astronomical sermons of the Rev. Robert 
Taylor are the productions of men who do not profess to be the enemies 
of the Order, but who have sought, by their peculiar views, to give to 
Freemasonry an origin, a design, and an interpretation different from 
that which is received as the general sense of the Fraternity. The works 
of these writers, although erroneous, are not inimical. 

The French press was prolific in the production of anti-Masonic 
publications. Commencing with La Grande Lumiere, which was pub¬ 
lished at Paris, in 1734, soon after the modem introduction of Masonry 
into France, but brief intervals elapsed without the appearance of 
some work adverse to the Masonic Institution. But the most important 
of these was certainly the ponderous effort of the Abbe Barruel, pub- 
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tished in four volumes, in 1797, under the title of Memoires pour servir 
a I’histoire du Jacobinisme. The French Revolution was at the time 
an accomplished fact. The Bourbons had passed away, and Barruel, as 
a priest and a royalist, was indignant at the change, and, in the bitter¬ 
ness of his rage, he charged the whole inception and success of the 
political movement to the machinations of the Freemasons, whose 
Lodges, he asserted, were only Jacobinical clubs. The general scope 
of his argument was the same as that which was pursued by Professor 
Robison; but while both were false in their facts and fallacious in their 
reasoning, the Scotchman was calm and dispassionate, while the French¬ 
man was vehement and abusive. No work, perhaps, was ever printed 
which contains so many deliberate misstatements as disgrace the pages 
of Barruel. Unfortunately, the work was, soon after its appearance, 
translated into English. It is still to be found on the shelves of 
Masonic students and curious work collectors, as a singular specimen of 
the extent of folly and falsehood to which one may be led by the 
influences of bitter party prejudices. 

The anti-Masonic writings of Italy and Spain have, with the excep¬ 
tions of a few translations from French and English authors, consisted 
only of bulls issued by popes and edicts pronounced by the Inquisition. 
The anti-Masons of those countries had it all their own way, and, 
scarcely descending to argument or even to abuse, contended them¬ 
selves with practical persecution. 

In Germany, the attacks on Freemasonry were less frequent than 
in England or France. Still there were some, and among them may 
be mentioned one whose very title would leave no room to doubt of its 
anti-Masonic character. It is entitled, Beweiss dass die Freimaurer- 
Gesellschaft in alien Staaten, u. s. w., that, is, Proofs that the Society 
of Freemasons is in every country not only useless, but, if not restricted, 
dangerous, and ought to be interdicted.” This work was published 
at Dantzig, in 1764, and was intended as a defense of the decree of the 
Council of Dantzig against the Order. The Germans, however, have 
given no such ponderous works in behalf of anti-Masonry as the capa¬ 
cious volumes of Barruel and Robison. The attacks on the Order in that 
country have principally been by pamphleteers. 

In the United States, anti-Masonic writings were scarcely known 
until they sprung out of the Morgan excitement in 1826. The disap¬ 
pearance and alleged abduction of this individual gave birth to a 
rancorous opposition to Masonry, and the country was soon flooded with 
anti-Masonic works. Most of these were, however, merely pamphlets, 
which had only an ephemeral existence, and have long since been 
consigned to the service of the trunk-makers or suffered a literary 
metempsychosis in the paper-mill. Two only are worthy, from their 
size, (their only qualification) for a place in a Masonic catalogue. 
The first of these is entitled, “Letters on Masonry and Anti-Masonry, 
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addressed to the Hon. John Quincy Adams. By William L. Stone.” 
This work, which was published at New York in 1832, is a large 
octavo of 556 pages. 

The work of Mr. Stone, it must be acknowledged, is not abusive. 
If his arguments are illogical, they are at least conducted without 
malignity. If his statements are false, his language is decorous. He 
was himself a Mason, and he has been compelled, by the force of truth, 
to make many admissions which are favorable to the Order. The book 
was evidently written for a political purpose, and to advance the inter¬ 
ests of the anti-Masonic party. It presents, therefore, nothing but 
partisan views, and those, too, almost entirely of a local character, 
having reference only to the conduct of the Institution as exhibited in 
what is called “the Morgan affair.” Masonry, according to Mr. Stone, 
should be suppressed because a few of its members are supposed to 
have violated the laws in a village of the State of New York. As well 
might the vices of the Christians of Corinth have suggested to a con¬ 
temporary of St. Paul the propriety of suppressing Christianity. 

The next anti-Masonic work of any prominence published in this 
country is also in the epistolary style, and is entitled, “Letters on the 
Masonic Institution. By John Quincy Adams.” It is an octavo of 
284 pages, and was published at Boston in 1847. Mr. Adams, whose 
eminent public services have made his life a part of the history of his 
country, has very properly been described as “a man of strong points 
and weak ones, of vast reading and wonderful memory, of great credul¬ 
ity and strong prejudice.” In the latter years of his life, he became 
notorious for his virulent opposition to Freemasonry. Deceived and 
excited by the misrepresentations of the anti-Masons, he united himself 
with that party, and threw all his vast energies and abilities into the 
political contests then waging. The result was this series of letters, 
abusive of the Masonic Institution, which he directed to leading poli¬ 
ticians of the country, and which were published in the public journals 
from 1831 to 1833. These letters, which are utterly unworthy of the 
genius, learning and eloquence of the author, display a most egregious 
ignorance of the whole design and character of the Masonic Institution. 
The “oath” and “the murder of Morgan” are the two bugbears which 
seem continually to float before the excited vision of the writer, and 
on these alone he dwells from the first to the last page. 

Except the letters of Stone and Adams, I scarcely know another 
anti-Masonic book published in America that can go beyond the literary 
dignity of a respectably-sized pamphlet. A compilation of anti-Masonic 
documents was published at Boston, in 1830, by James C. Odiorne, who 
has thus in part preserved for future reference the best of a bad class 
of writings. In 1831, Henry Gassett, of Boston, a most virulent anti- 
Mason, distributed, at his own expense, a great number of anti-Masonic 
books, which had been published during the Morgan excitement, to the 
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principal libraries of the United States, on whose shelves they are 
probably now lying covered with dust; and, that the memory of his 
good deed might not altogether be lost, he publsihed a catalogue of 
these donations in 1852, to which he has prefixed an attack on Masonry. 

ARTICLE 39 

Anti-Masonic Party. A party organized in this country soon after 
the commencement of the Morgan excitement, professedly, to put down 
the Masonic Institution as subversive of good government, but really 
for the political aggrandizement of its leaders, who used the opposition 
to Freemasonry merely as a stepping-stone to their own advancement to 
office. The party held several conventions; endeavored, sometimes suc¬ 
cessfully, but oftener unsuccessfully, to enlist prominent statesmen in its 
ranks, and finally, in 1831, nominated William Wirt and Amos Ellmaker 
as its candidates for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States. Each of these gentlemen received but seven votes, being 
the whole electoral vote of Vermont, which was the only State that voted 
for them. So signal a defeat was the death-blow of the party, and from 
the year 1833 it quietly withdrew from public notice, and now is happily 
no longer in existence. William L. Stone, the historian of anti-Masonry, 
has with commendable impartiality expressed his opinion of the charac¬ 
ter of this party, when he says that “the fact is not to be disguised— 
contradicted it cannot be—that anti-Masonry had become thoroughly po¬ 
litical, and its spirit was vindictive towards the Freemasons without dis¬ 
tinction as to guilt or innocence.” Notwithstanding the opposition that 
from time to time has been exhibited to Freemasonry in every country, 
America is the only one where it assumed the form of a political party. 
This, however, may very justly be attributed to the peculiar nature of 
our popular institutions. With us, the ballot-box is considered the most 
potent engine for the government of rulers as well as people, and is, 
therefore, resorted to in cases in which, in more despotic governments, 
the powers of the Church and State would be exercised. Hence, the 
anti-Masonic convention holden at Philadelphia in 1830, did not hesitate 
to make the following declaration as the cardinal principle of the party. 
“The object of anti-Masonry, in nominating and electing candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, is to deprive Masonry of the sup¬ 
port which it derives from the power and patronage of the executive 
branch of the United States Government. To effect this object, will 
require that candidates, besides possessing the talents and virtues, requi¬ 
site for such exalted stations, be known as men decidedly opposed to 
secret societies. ’' This issue having been thus boldly made was accepted 
by the people; and as principles like these were fundamentally opposed 
to all the ideas of liberty, personal and political, into which the citizens 
of the country had been indoctrinated, the battle was made, and the 
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anti-Masonic party was not only defeated for the time, but forever 
annihilated. 


ARTICLE 40 

Appeal, Right of. The right of appeal is an inherent right belong¬ 
ing to every Mason, and the Grand Lodge is the appellate body to whom 
the appeal is to be made. 

Appeals are of two kinds: 1st, from the decision of the Master; 
2nd, from the decision of the Lodge. Each of these will require a 
distinct consideration. 

1. Appeals from the Decision of the Master. It is now a settled 
doctrine in Masonic law that there can be no appeal from the decision 
of a Master of a Lodge to the Lodge itself. But an appeal always lies 
from such decision to the Grand Lodge, which is bound to entertain 
the appeal and to inquire into the correctness of the decision. Some 
writers have endeavored to restrain the despotic authority of the 
Master to decisions in matters strictly relating to the work of the Lodge, 
while they contend that on all questions of business an appeal may be 
taken from his decision in the Lodge. But it would be unsafe, and 
often impracticable, to draw this distinction, and accordingly the high¬ 
est Masonic authorities have rejected the theory, and denied the power 
in a Lodge to entertain an appeal from any decision of the presiding 
officer. 

The wisdom of this law must be apparent to any one who examines 
the nature of the organization of the Masonic institution. The Master 
is responsible to the Grand Lodge for the good conduct of his Lodge. 
To him and to him alone the supreme Masonic authority looks for the 
preservation of order, and the observance of the Constitutions and the 
Landmarks of the Order in the body over which he presides. It is 
manifest, then, that it would be highly unjust to throw around a pre¬ 
siding officer so heavy a responsibility, if it were in the power of the 
Lodge to overrule his decisions or to control his authority. 

2. Appeals from the Decisions of the Lodge. Appeals may be 
made to the Grand Lodge from the decisions of a Lodge, on any 
subject except the admission of members, or the election of candidates; 
but these appeals are more frequently made in reference to conviction 
and punishment after trial. 

When a Mason, in consequence of charges preferred against him, 
has been tried, convicted, and sentenced by his Lodge, he has an 
inalienable right to appeal to the Grand Lodge from such conviction 
and sentence. 

His appeal may be either general or specified. That is, he may 
appeal on the ground, generally, that the whole of the proceedings have 
been irregular or illegal or he may appeal specifically against some 
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particular portion of the trial; or lastly, admitting the correctness of 
the verdict, and acknowledging the truth of the charges, he may 
appeal from the sentence, as being too severe or disproportionate to 
the offense. 

ARTICLE 41 

Ark of the Covenant. The Ark of the Covenant or of the Testi¬ 
mony was a chest originally constructed by Moses at God’s command, 
(Exod. xxv. 16,) in which were kept the two tables of stone, on which 
were engraved the ten commandments. It contained, likewise, a golden 
pot filled with manna, Aaron’s rod, and the tables of the covenant. 

It was at first deposited in the most sacred place of the tabernacle, 
and afterwards placed by Solomon in the Sanctum Sanctorum of the 
Temple, and was lost upon the destruction of that building by the 
Chaldeans. The later history of this ark is buried in obscurity. It is 
supposed that, upon the destruction of the first Temple by the Chal¬ 
deans, it was carried to Babylon among the other sacred utensils which 
became the spoil of the conquerors. But of its subsequent fate all traces 
have been last. It is, however, certain that it was not brought back to 
Jerusalem by Zurubbabel. The Talmudists say that there were five^~ 
things which were the glory of the first Temple that were wanting in 
the second; namely, the Ark of the Covenant, the Shekinah, or Divine 
Presence, the Urim and Thummim, the holy fire upon the altar, and the 
spirit of prophecy. The Rev. Salem Towne, it is true, has endeavored 
to prove, by a very ingenious argument, that the original Ark of the 
Covenant was concealed by Josiah, or by others, at some time previous 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and that it was afterwards, at the 
building of the second Temple, discovered and brought to light. But 
such a theory is entirely at variance with all the legends of the degree 
of Select Master and of Royal Arch Masonry. To admit it would lead 
to endless confusion and contradictions in the traditions of the Order. 

It is, besides, in conflict with the opinions of the Rabbinical writers 
and every Hebrew scholar. Josephus and the Rabbins allege that in the 
second Temple the Holy of Holies was empty, or contained only the 
Stone of Foundation which marked the place which the ark should have 
occupied. 

The ark was made of shittim wood, overlaid, within and without, 
with pure gold. It was about three feet nine inches long, two feet 
three inches wide, and of the same extent in depth. It had on the side 
two rings of gold, through which were placed staves of shittim wood, by 
which, when necessary, it was borne by the Levites. Its covering was 
of pure gold, over which were placed two figures called cherubim, with 
expanded wings. The covering of the ark was called Jcaphiret, from 
kaphar, “to forgive sin,” and hence its English name of “mercy-seat,” 
as being the place where the intercession for sin was made. 
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The researches of archaeologists in the last few years have thrown 
much light on the Egyptian mysteries. Among the ceremonies of that 
ancient people was one called the Procession of Shrines, which is men¬ 
tioned in the Rosetta stone, and depicted on the Temple walls. One 
of these shrines was an ark, which was carried in procession by the 
priests, who supported it on their shoulders by staves passing through 
metal rings. It was thus brought into the Temple and deposited on a 
stand or altar, that the ceremonies prescribed in the ritual might be 
performed before it. The contents of these arks were various, but 
always of a mystical character. Sometimes the ark would contain 
symbols of Life and Stability; sometimes the sacred beetle, the symbol 
of the Sun; and there was always a representation of two figures of 
the goddess Theme or Truth and Justice, which overshadowed the ark 
with their wings. These coincidences of the Egyptian and Hebrew 
arks must have been more than accidental. 

ARTICLE 42 

Bull, Papal. An edict or proclamation issued from the Apostolic 
Chancery, with the seal and signature of the pope, written in Gothic 
letters and upon coarse parchment. It derives its name from the leaden 
seal which is attached to it by a cord of hemp or silk, and which in 
mediaeval Latin is called bulla. Several of these bulls have from time 
to time been fulminated against Freemasonry and other secret societies, 
subjecting them to the heaviest ecclesiastical punishments, even to the 
greater excommunication. According to these bulls, a Freemason is 
ipso facto excommunicated by continuing his membership in the society, 
and is thus deprived of all spiritual privileges while living, and the 
rites of burial when dead. 

Of these bulls, the first was promulgated by Clement XII., on the 
27th of April, 1738; this was repeated and made perpetual by Benedict 
XIV., on the 18th of May, 1775. On the 13th of August, 1814, an 
edict continuing these bulls was issued by the Cardinal Gonsalvi, Secre¬ 
tary of State of Pius VII., and lastly, similar denunciatory edicts have 
within recent years been uttered by Pius IX. Notwithstanding these 
reiterated denunciations and attempts at Papal suppression, the Mason 
may say of his Order as Galileo said of the earth, e pur si muove. 

ARTICLE 43 

Atheist. One who does not believe in the existence of God. Such 
a creed can only arise from the ignorance of stupidity or a corruption 
of principle, since the whole universe is filled with the moral and 
physical proofs of a Creator. He who does not look to a superior and 
superintending power as his maker and his judge is without that 
coercive principle of salutary fear which should prompt him to do good 
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ami to eschew evil, and his oath can, of necessity, be no stronger than 
his word. Masons, looking to the dangerous tendency of such a tenet, 
have wisely discouraged it, by declaring that no atheist can be admitted 
to participate in their Fraternity; and the better to carry this law into 
effect, every candidate, before passing through any of the ceremonies 
of initiation, is required, publicly and solemnly, to declare his trust 
in God. 

ARTICLE 44 

Behavior. The subject of a Mason’s behavior is one that occupies 
much attention in both the ritualistic and the monitorial instructions 
of the Order. In “the Charges of a Freemason,” extracted from the 
ancient records, and first published in the Constitutions of 1723, the 
sixth article is exclusively appropriated to the subject of “Behavior.” It 
is divided into six sections, as follows: 1. Behavior in the Lodge while 
constituted. 2. Behavior after the Lodge is over and the Brethren 
not gone. 3. Behavior when Brethren meet without strangers, but not 
in a Lodge formed. 4. Behavior in presence of strangers not Masons. 
5. Behavior at home and in your neighborhood. 6. Behavior towards 
a strange brother. The whole article constitutes a code of moral ethics 
remarkable for the purity of the principles it inculcates, and is well 
worthy of the close attention of every Mason. It is a complete refuta¬ 
tion of the slanders of anti-Masonic revilers. As these charges are to 
be found in all the editions of the Book of Constitutions, and in many 
recent Masonic works, they are readily accessible to every one who 
desires to read them. 

ARTICLE 45 

Bible. The Bible is properly called a greater light of Masonry, 
for from the center of the Lodge it pours forth upon the East, the West, 
and the South its refulgent rays of Divine truth. The Bible is used 
among Masons as the symbol of the will of God, however, it may be 
expressed. And, therefore, whatever to any people expresses that will 
may be used as a substitute for the Bible in a Masonic Lodge. Thus, in 
a Lodge consisting entirely of Jews, the Old Testament alone may be 
placed upon the altar, and Turkish Masons make use of the Koran. 
Whether it be the Gospels to the Christian, the Pentateuch to the 
Israelite, the Koran to the Mussulman, or the Vedas to the Brahman, it 
everywhere Masonically conveys the same idea—that of the symbolism 
of the Divine Will revealed to man. 

The history of the Masonic symbolism of the Bible is interesting. 
It is referred to in the manuscripts before the revival as the book upon 
which the covenant was taken, but it was never referred to as a great 
light. In the oldest ritual that we have, which is that of 1724,—a copy 
of which from the Royal Library of Berlin is given by Krause,—there 
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is no mention of the Bible as one of the lights. Preston made it a 
part of the furniture of the Lodge; but in rituals of about 1760, it is 
described as one of the three great lights. In the American system, 
the Bible is both a piece of furniture and a great light. 

ARTICLE 46 

Black. Black, in the Masonic ritual, is constantly the symbol of 
grief. This is perfectly consistent with its use in the world, where black 
has from remote antiquity been adopted as the garment of mourning. 

In Masonry this color is confined to but a few degrees, but every¬ 
where has the single meaning of sorrow. Thus in the French Rite, 
during the ceremony of raising a candidate to the Master’s degree, the 
Lodge is clothed in black strewed with tears, as a token of grief for 
the loss of a distinguished member of the Fraternity, whose tragic 
history is commemorated in that degree. This usage is not, however, 
observed in the York Rite. The black of the Elected Knights of Nine, 
the Illustrious Elect of Fifteen, and the Sublime Knights Elected, in the 
Scottish Rite, has a similar import. 

In the degree of Noachite, black appears to have been adopted as 
a symbol of grief, tempered with humility, which is the virtue princi¬ 
pally dilated on in the degree. 

The garments of the Knights Templars were originally white, but 
after the death of their martyred Grand Master, James de Molay, the 
modem Knight so assumed a black dress as a token of grief for his loss. 
The same reason led to the adoption of black as the appropriate color 
in the Scottish Rite of the Knights of Kadosh and the Sublime Princes 
of the Royal Secret. The modern American modification of the Templar 
costume destroys all references to this historical fact. 

One exception to this symbolism of black is to be found in the 
degree of Select Master, where the vestments are of black bordered with 
red; the combination of the two colors showing that the degree is prop¬ 
erly placed between the Royal Arch and Templer degrees, while the 
black is a symbol of silence and secrecy, the distinguishing virtues 
of a Select Master. 


ARTICLE 47 

Book of the Law. The Holy Bible, which is always open in a 
Lodge as a symbol that its light should be diffused among the brethren. 
The passages on which it is opened differ in the different degrees. 

Masonically, the Book of the Law is that sacred book which is 
believed by the Mason of any particular religion to contain the revealed 
will of God; although, technically, among the Jews the Torah, or Book 
of the Law, means only the Pentateuch or five books of Moses. Thus, to 
the Christian Mason the Book of the Law is the Old and New Testa- 
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ment; to the .Jew, the Old Testament; to the Mussulman, the Koran; to 
the Brahman, the Vedas; and to the Parsee, the Zendavesta. 

The Book of the Law is an important symbol in the Royal Arch 
degree, concerning which there was a tradition among the Jews that the 
Book of the Law was lost during the captivity, and that it was among 
the treasures discovered during the building of the second Temple. The 
same opinion was entertained by the early Christian fathers, such, for 
instance, as Irenacus, Tertullian, and Clemens Alexandrinus; “for," 
says Prideaux, ‘‘they (the Christian fathers) hold that all the Scrip¬ 
tures were lost and destroyed in the Babylonish captivity, and that 
Erza restored them all again by Divine revelation.” The truth of the 
tradition is very generally denied by biblical scholars, who attribute 
its origin to the fact that Erza collected together the copies of the law, 
expurgated them of the errors which had crept into them during the 
captivity, and arranged a new and correct edition. But the truth or 
falsity of the legend does not affect the Masonic symbolism. The Book 
of the Law is the will of God, which, lost to us in our darkness, must 
be recovered as precedent to our learning what is TRUTH. As cap¬ 
tives to error, truth is lost to us; when freedom is restored, the first 
reward will be its discovery. 


ARTICLE 48 

Bright. A Mason is said to be “bright” who is well acquainted 
with the ritual, the forms of opening and closing, and the ceremonies 
of initiation. This expression does not, however, in its technical sense, 
appear to include the superior knowledge of the history and science of 
the Institution, and many bright Masons are, therefore, not necessarily 
learned Masons; and, on the contrary, some learned Masons are not 
well versed in the exact phraseology of the ritual. The one knowledge 
depends on a retentive memory, the other is derived from deep research. 
It is scarcely necessary to say which of the two kinds of knowledge is 
the more valuable. The Mason whose acquaintance with the Institution 
is confined to what he learns from its esoteric ritual will have but a 
limited idea of its science and philosophy. And yet a knowledge of the 
ritual as the foundation of higher knowledge is essential. 

ARTICLE 49 

Brotherly Love. At a very early period in the course of his initia¬ 
tion, a candidate for the mysteries of Freemasonry is informed that the 
great tenets of the Order are Brotherly Love, Relief, and Truth. 
These virtues are illustrated, and their practice recommended to the 
aspirant, at every step of his progress; and the instruction, though 
continually varied in its mode, is so constantly repeated, as infallibly 
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to impress upon his mind their absolute necessity in the constitution of 
a good Mason. 

Brotherly Love might very well be supposed to be an ingredient 
in the organization of a society so peculiarly constituted as that of 
Freemasonry. But the brotherly love which we inculcate is not a mere 
abstraction, nor is its character left to any general and careless under¬ 
standing of the candidate, who might be disposed to give much or little 
of it to his brethren, according to the peculiar constitution of his own 
mind, or the extent of his own generous or selfish feelings. It is, on 
the contrary, closely defined; its object plainly denoted; and the very 
mode and manner of its practice detailed in words, and illustrated by 
symbols, so as to give neither cause for error nor apology for indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Every Mason is acquainted with the Five Points of Fellowship—he 
knows their symbolic meaning—he can never forget the interesting inci¬ 
dents that accompanied their explanation; and while he has this knowl¬ 
edge, and retains this remembrance, he can be at no loss to understand 
what are his duties, and what must be his conduct, in relation to the 
principle of Brotherly Love. 


ARTICLE 50 

Carausius. A Roman Emperor, who assumed the purple A. D. 287. 
Of him Preston gives the following account, which may or may not be 
deemed apocryphal, according to the taste and inclination of the reader. 
“By assuming the character of a Mason, he acquired the love and esteem 
of the most enlightened part of his subjects. He possessed real merit, 
encouraged learning and learned men, and improved the country in 
the civil arts. In order to establish an empire in Britain, he brought 
into his dominions the best workmen and artificers from all parts; all 
of whom, under his auspices, enjoyed peace and tranquility. Among 
the first class of his favorites he enrolled the Masons; for their tenets 
he professed the highest veneration, and appointed Albanus, his steward, 
the principal superintendent of their assemblies. Under his patronage, 
Lodges and conventions of the Fraternity were formed, and the rites of 
Masonry regularly practised. To enable the Masons to hold a general 
council, to establish their own government and correct errors among 
themselves, he granted to them a charter, and commanded Albanus to 
preside over them in person as Grand Master. ” Anderson also gives 
the legend of Carausius in the second edition of his Constitutions, and 
adds that ‘ ‘ this is asserted by all the old copies of the Constitutions, and 
the old English Masons firmly believed it.” But the fact is that Ander¬ 
son himself does not mention the tradition in his first edition, published 
in 1723, nor is any reference to Carausius to be found in any of the 
old manuscripts now extant. The legend is, it is true, inserted in 
Krause’s Manuscript; but this document is of very little authority, 
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having been, most probably, a production of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and of a contemporary of Anderson, written perhaps 
between 1723 and 1738, which would account for the omission of it in 
the first edition of the Book of Constitutions, and its insertion in the 
second. The reader may hence determine for himself what authenticity 
is to be given to the Carausius legend. 

ARTICLE 51 

Catharine II. Catharine the Great, Empress of Russia, in 1762, 
prohibited by an edict all Masonic meetings in her dominions. But 
subsequently better sentiments prevailed, and having learned the true 
character of the Institution, she not only revoked her order of prohibi¬ 
tion, but invited the Masons to re-establish their Lodges and to constitute 
new ones, and went so far as to proclaim herself the Protectress of 
the Lodge of Clio, at Moscow. During the remainder of her reign Free¬ 
masonry was in a flourishing condition in Russia, and many of the 
nobles organized Lodges in their palaces. She died November 6, 1796, 
and the persecutions against the Order were renewed by her successor. 

ARTICLE 52 

Cable Tow's Length. Gaedicke says that, “according to the 
ancient laws of Freemasonry, every brother must attend his Lodge if he 
is within the length of his cable tow.” The old writers define the 
length of a cable tow, which they sometimes called “a cable’s length,” 
to be three miles for an Entered Apprentice. But the expression is 
really symbolic and, as it was defined by the Baltimore Convention in 
1842, means the scope of a man’s reasonable ability. 

ARTICLE 53 

Como. A city of Lombardy, which was the principal seat of that 
body of architects who, under the name of Travelling Freemasons, wan¬ 
dered over Europe during the Middle Ages, and constructed cathedrals, 
monasteries, and other religious edifices. A school of architecture was 
established at Como which obtained so much renown that, according to 
Muratori, the masons and bricklayers of that place, in consequence of 
their superiority in their art, received the appellation of Magistri Coma- 
cini, or Masters of Como, a title which became generic to all those of 
the profession. To the school of Como, architects of all nations flocked 
for instruction. Rebold intimates that it was the successor of the 
Roman College of Builders, and that, like them, it had its secret teach¬ 
ings and mysteries. 

ARTICLE 54 

Closing. The duty of closing the Lodge is as imperative, and the 
ceremony as solemn, as that of opening, nor should it ever be omitted 
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through negligence, nor hurried over with haste, but everything should 
be performed with order and precision, so that no brother shall go away 
dissatisfied. From the very nature of our constitution, a Lodge cannot 
properly be adjourned. It must be closed either in due form, or the 
brethren called off to refreshment. But an adjournment on motion, as 
in other societies, is unknown to the Order. The Master can alone 
dismiss the brethren, and that dismission must take place after a settled 
usage. In Grand Lodges which meet for several days successively, the 
session is generally continued from day to day, by calling to refreshment 
at the termination of each day’s sitting. 

ARTICLE 55 

Corner-Stone, Symbolism of the. The corner-stone is the stone 
which lies at the corner of two walls, and forms the corner of the found¬ 
ation of an edifice. In Masonic buildings it is now always placed in 
the northeast; but this rule was not always formerly observed. As the 
foundation on which the entire structure is supposed to rest, it is con¬ 
sidered by Operative Masons as the most important stone in the edifice. 
It is laid with impressive ceremonies; the assistance of Speculative 
Masons is often, and ought always to be invited to give dignity to the 
occasion; and for this purpose Freemasonry has provided an especial 
ritual which is to govern the proper performance of that duty. 

Among the ancients the cornerstone of important edifices was laid 
with impressive ceremonies. These are well described by Tacitus in the 
history of the rebuilding of the capitol. After detailing the preliminary 
ceremonies, which consisted in a procession of vestals, who with chaplets 
of flowers encompassed the ground and consecrated it by libations of 
living water, he adds that, after solemn prayer, Helvidius, to whom the 
care of rebuilding the Capitol had been committed, “laid his hand upon 
the fillets that adorned the foundation stone, and also the cords by which 
it was to be drawn to its place. In that instant the magistrates, the 
priests, the senators, the Roman knights, and a number of citizens, all 
acting with one effort and general demonstrations of joy, laid hold of 
the ropes and dragged the ponderous load to its destined spot. They 
then threw in ingots of gold and silver, and other metals which had 
never been melted in the furnace, but still retained, untouched by 
human art, their first formation in the bowels of the earth.” 

The symbolism of the corner-stone when duly laid with Masonic 
rites is full of significance, which refers to its form, to its situation, to 
its permanence, and to its consecration. 

As to its form, it must be perfectly square on its surfaces, and in 
its solid contents a cube. Now the square is a symbol of morality, and 
the cube of truth. In its situation it lies between the north, the place 
of darkness, and the east, the place of light; and hence this position 
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symbolizes the Masonic progress from darkness to light, and from ignor¬ 
ance to knowledge. The permanence and durability of the corner-stone, 
which lasts long after the building in whose foundation it was placed 
has fallen into decay, is intended to remind the Mason that, when this 
earthly house of his tabernacle shall have passed away, he has within 
him a sure foundation of eternal life—a corner-stone of immortality— 
an emanation from that Divine Spirit which pervades all nature, and 
which, therefore, must survive the tomb, and rise, triumphant and 
eternal, above the decaying dust of death and the grave. 

The stone, when deposited in its appropriate place, is carefully 
examined with the necessary implements of Operative Masonry,—the 
square, the level, and the plumb, themselves all symbolic in meaning,— 
and is then declared to be “well formed, true, and trusty.” Thus the 
Mason is taught that his virtues are to be tested by temptation and 
trial, by suffering and adversity, before they can be pronounced by the 
Master Builder of souls to be materials worthy of the spiritual building 
of eternal life, fitted, “as living stones, for that house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

And lastly, in the ceremony of depositing the corner-stone, the 
elements of Masonic consecration are produced, and the stone is solemnly 
set apart by pouring corn, wine, and oil upon its surface, emblematic 
of the Nourishment, Refreshment, and Joy which are to be the rewards 
of a faithful performance of duty. 

The corner-stone does not appear to have been adopted by any of 
the heathen nations, but to have been as the eben pinah, peculiar to the 
Jews, from whom it descended to the Christians. In the Old Testament, 
it seems always to have denoted a prince or high personage, and hence 
the Evangelists constantly use it in reference to Christ, who is called 
the “chief corner-stone.” In Masonic symbolism, it signifies a true 
Mason, and therefore it is the first character which the Apprentice is 
made to represent after his initiation has been completed. 

ARTICLE 56 

Cosmist. A religious faith of late recognition, having for its 
motto, “Deeds, not Creeds,” and for its principle the service of human¬ 
ity is the supreme duty. The design of Cosmism is to join all men and 
women into one family, in which the principle of equality, together 
with that of brotherly love (that is, love of the human race), is the 
predominant one, and the moral and material welfare of all the sole 
aim and purpose. 

The Cosmists are enjoined to act as follows: To give one another 
encouragement and aid, both material and moral; to cultivate all their 
faculties; to contemplate all mankind as brethren; to be courteous and 
forbearing to each and all; to practise charity without publicity or 
ostentation. 
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Freemasonry is an intensely theistical institution; but its principles 
could scarcely be better expressed than those above enumerated as the 
foundation of the Cosmistic faith; more especially in the motto, "Deeds, 
not Creeds.” 

There is an observable difference between Cosmists and Secularists, 
Collectivists and Positivists. 


ARTICLE 57 

Broken Column. Among the Hebrews, columns, or pillars, were 
used metaphorically, to signify princes or nobles, as if they were the 
pillars of a state. Thus, in Psalm xi. 3, the passage, reading in our 
translation, "If the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous 
do ? ” is, in the original, ‘ ‘ when the columns are overthrown, ’ ’ i. e. when 
the firm supporters of what is right and good have perished. So the 
passage in Isaiah xix. 10 should read: "her (Egypt’s) columns are 
broken down,” that is, the nobles of her state. In Freemasonry, the 
broken column is, as Master Masons well know, the emblem of the fall 
of one of the chief supporters of the Craft. The use of the column or 
pillar as a monument erected over a tomb was a very ancient custom, 
and was a very significant symbol of the character and spirit of the 
person interred. 

ARTICLE 58 

Candidate. An applicant for admission into Masonry is called a 
candidate. The Latin candidatus means clothed in white, candidis 
vestibus indutus. In ancient Rome, he who sought office from the people 
wore a white shining robe of a peculiar construction, flowing open in 
front, so as to exhibit the wounds he had received in his breast. From 
the color of his robe or toga Candida, he was called candidatus, whence 
the word candidate. The derivation will serve to remind the Mason 
of the purity of conduct and character which should distinguish all 
those who are candidates for admission into the order. The qualifica¬ 
tions of a candidate in Masonry are somewhat peculiar. He must be 
freeborn, under no bondage, of at least twenty-one years of age, in the 
possession of sound senses, free from any physical defect or dismember¬ 
ment, and of irreproachable manners, or, as it is technically termed, 
"under the tongue of good report.” No atheist, eunuch, or woman can 
be admitted. The requisites as to age, sex, and soundness of body have 
reference to the operative character of the Institution. We can only 
expect able workmen in able-bodied men. The mental and religious 
qualifications refer to the duties and obligations which a Freemason 
contracts. An idiot could not understand them, and an atheist would 
not respect them. Even those who possess all these necessary quali¬ 
fications can be admitted only under certain regulations. Not more 
than five candidates can be received at one time, except in urgent eases, 
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when a dispensation may be granted by the Grand Master, and no 
applicant can receive more than two degrees on the same day. To the 
last rule there can be no exception. 

ARTICLE 59 

Canopy, Clouded. The clouded canopy, or starry-decked heaven, 
is a symbol of the first degree, and is of such important significance 
that Lenning calls it a “fundamental symbol of Freemasonry.” In the 
lectures of the York Rite, the clouded canopy is described as the cover¬ 
ing of the Lodge, teaching us, as Krause says, “that the primitive 
Lodge is confined within no shut up building, but that it is universal, 
and reaches to heaven, and especially teaching that in every clime under 
heaven Freemasonry has its seat,” and Gaedicke says, “Every Free¬ 
mason knows that by the clouded canopy we mean the heavens, and 
that it teaches how widely extended is our sphere of usefulness. There 
is no portion of the inhabited world in which our labor cannot be carried 
forward, as there is no portion of the globe without its clouded canopy. ’ ’ 
Hence, then, the German interpretation of the symbol is that it denotes 
the universality of Freemasonry, an interpretation that does not pre¬ 
cisely accord with the English and American systems, in which the 
doctrine of universality is symbolized by the form and extent of the 
Lodge. The clouded canopy as the covering of the Lodge seems rather 
to teach the doctrine of aspiration for a higher sphere: 

ARTICLE 60 

Clement XII. A pope who assumed the pontificate on the 12th 
of August, 1730, and died on the 6th of February, 1740. On the 28th 
of April, 1738, he published his celebrated bull of excommunication, 
entitled in Eminenti Apostolatus Specula, in which we find these words, 
“For which reason the temporal and spiritual communities are enjoined, 
in the name of holy obedience, neither to enter the society of Free¬ 
masons, to disseminate its principles, to defend it, nor to admit nor 
conceal it within their houses or palace, or elsewhere, under pain of 
excommunication ipso facto, for all acting in contradiction to this, and 
from which the pope only can absolve the dying.” Clement was a 
bitter persecutor of the Masonic Order, and hence he caused his Secre¬ 
tary of State, the Cardinal Firrao, to issue on the 10th of January, 
1739, a still more stringent edict for the Papal States, in which death 
and confiscation of property, without hope of mercy, was the penalty, 
or, as the original has it, “sotto Pena della morte, e confiscazione de 
beni da incorressi, irremissibilmente senz a speranza di grazia. ” 

Clement XII was succeeded by Benedict XIV as Pope in 1740. He 
was bom in 1675 and died in 1758. He was distinguished for his 
learning and was a great eneourager of the Arts of Sciences. He was, 
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however, an implacable enemy of secret societies, and issued on the 
18th of May, 1751, his celebrated bull, renewing and perpetuating that 
of his predecessor which excommunicated Freemasons. 

On the 13th of August, 1814, Pope Pius VII issued an edict for¬ 
bidding the meeting of all secret societies, and especially the Free¬ 
masons, under heavy corporal penalties, to which were to be added, 
according to the malignity of the cases, partial or entire confiscation 
of goods or a pecuniary fine. The edict also renewed the bull of 
Clement XII., by which punishment of death was incurred in attending 
the meetings of Freemasons. 


ARTICLE 61 

Cowan. This is a purely Masonic term, and signifies in its tech¬ 
nical meaning an intruder, whence it is always coupled with the word 
eavesdropper . It is not found in any of the old manuscripts of the 
English Masons anterior to the eighteenth century, unless we suppose 
that lowen, met with in many of them, is a clerical error of the copyists. 
It occurs in the Schaw manuscript, a Scotch record which bears the date 
of 1598, in the following passage: “That no Master nor Fellow of Craft 
receive any cowans to work in his society or company, nor send none 
of his servants to work with cowans .” In the second edition of Ander¬ 
son’s Constitutions, published in 1738, we find the word in use among 
the English Masons, thus: “But Free and Accepted Masons shall not 
allow cowans to work with them, nor shall they be employed by cowans 
without an urgent necessity; and even in that case they shall not teach 
cowans, but must have a separate communication. ’ ’ There can, I think, 
be but little doubt that the word, as a Masonic term, comes to us from 
Scotland, and it is therefore in the Scotch language that we must look 
for its signification. 

Now, Jamieson, in his Scottish Dictionary, gives us the following 
meanings of the word: 

“Cowan, s. 1 . A term of contempt; applied to one who does the 
work of a Mason, but has not been regularly bred. 

“2. Also used to denote one who builds dry walls, otherwise 
denominated a dry-diker. 

“3. One unacquainted with the secrets of Freemasonry. 

And he gives the following examples as his authorities: 

“ ‘A boat-carpenter, joiner, cowan (or builder of stone without 
mortar) gets Is. at the minimum and good maintenance.' 

“ ‘Cowans. Masons who build dry-stone dykes or walls.' ’’ 

In the Rob Roy of Scott, the word is used by Allan Inverach, who 
says: “She does not value a cawmill mair as a cowan.” 
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The word has therefore, I think come to the English Fraternity 
directly from the Operative Masons of Scotland, among whom it was 
used to denote a pretender, in the exact sense of the first meaning of 
Jamieson. 

There is no word that has given Masonic scholars more trouble than 
this in tracing its derivation. Many years ago, I sought to find its root 
in the Greek kvwv, kuon, a dog; and referred to the fact that in the 
early ages of the Church, when the mysteries of the new religion were 
communicated only to initiates under the veil of secrecy, infidels were 
called “dogs,” a term probably suggested by such passages as Matthew 
vii. 6, “Give not that which is holy to dogs;’’ or, Philip, iii. 2, “Beware 
of dogs, beware of evil workers, beware of the concision. ’ ’ This deriva¬ 
tion has been adopted by Oliver, and many other writers; and although 
I am not now inclined to insist upon it, I still think it a very probable 
one, which may serve until a better shall be proposed. Jamieson’s 
derivations are from the old Swedish kujin , kuzhjohn, a silly fellow, 
and the French coion , coyon, a coward, a base fellow. No matter how 
we get the word, it seems always to convey an idea of contempt. The 
attempt to derive it from the chouans of the French revolution is mani¬ 
festly absurd, for it has been shown that the word was in use long 
before the French revolution was even meditated. 

ARTICLE 62 

Crimes, Masonic. In Masonry, every offense is a crime, because, 
in every violation of a Masonic law, there is not only sometimes an 
infringement of the rights of an individual, but always, super-induced 
upon this, a breach and violation of public rights and duties, which 
affect the whole community of the Order considered as a community. 

The first class of crimes which are laid down in the Constitutions, 
as rendering their perpetrators liable to Masonic jurisdiction, are 
offenses against the moral law. “Every Mason,” says the old Charges 
of 1732, “is obliged by his tenure to obey the moral law.” The same 
charge continues the precept by asserting, that if he rightly under¬ 
stands the art, he will never be a stupid atheist, nor an irreligious 
libertine. Atheism, therefore, which is a rejection of a supreme, super¬ 
intending Creator, and ir-religious libertinism, which, in the language 
of that day, signified a denial of all moral responsibility, are offenses 
against the moral law, because they deny its validity and condemn its 
sanctions; and hence they are to be classed as Masonic crimes. 

Again: the moral law inculcates love of God, love of our neighbor, 
and duty to ourselves. Each of these embraces other incidental duties 
which are obligatory on every Mason, and the violation of any one of 
which constitutes a Masonic crime. 

The love of God implies that we should abstain from all profanity 
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and irreverent use of his name. Universal benevolence is the necessary 
result of love of our neighbor. Cruelty to one’s inferiors and depen¬ 
dents, uncharitableness to the poor and needy, and a general misan¬ 
thropical neglect of our duty as men to our fellow-beings, exhibiting 
itself in extreme selfishness and indifference to the comfort or happiness 
of all others, are offenses against the moral law, and therefore Masonic 
crimes, next to violations of the moral law, in the category of Masonic 
crimes, are to be considered the transgressions of the municipal law, 
or the law of the land. Obedience to constituted authority is one of the 
first duties which is impressed upon the mind of the candidate; and 
hence he who transgresses the laws of the government under which he 
lives violates the teachings of the Order, and is guilty of a Masonic 
crime. But the Order will take no cognizance of ecclesiastical or politi¬ 
cal offenses. And this arises from the very nature of the society, which 
eschews all controversies about national religion or state policy. Hence 
apostasy, heresy, and schisms, although considered in some governments 
as heinous offenses, and subject to severe punishment, are not viewed 
as Masonic crimes. Lastly, violations of the Landmarks and Regula¬ 
tions of the Order are Masonic crimes. Thus, disclosure of any of the 
secrets which a Mason has promised to conceal; disobedience and want 
of respect to Masonic superiors; the bringing of “private piques or 
quarrels” into the Lodge; want of courtesy and kindness to the 
brethren; speaking calumniously of a Mason behind his back, or in any 
other way attempting to injure him, as by striking him except in self- 
defense, or violating his domestic honor, is each a crime in Masonry. 
Indeed, whatever is a violation of fidelity to solemn engagements, a 
neglect of prescribed duties, or a transgression of the cardinal princi¬ 
ples of friendship, morality, and brotherly love, is a Masonic crime. 

ARTICLE 63 

Charge. So called from the “Old Charges,” because, like them, 
it contains an epitome of duty. It is the admonition which is given 
by the presiding officer, at the close of the ceremony of initiation, to 
the candidate, and which the latter receives standing, as a token of 
respect. There is a charge for each degree, which is to be found in all 
the monitors and manuals from Preston onwards. 

ARTICLE 64 

Creed, a Mason's. Although Freemasonry is not a dogmatic the¬ 
ology, and is tolerant in the admission of men of every religious faith, 
it would be wrong to suppose that it is without a creed. On the con¬ 
trary, it has a creed, the assent to which it rigidly enforces, and the 
denial of which is absolutely incompatible with membership in the order. 
This creed consists of two articles: First, a belief in God, the Creator of 
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all things, who is therefore recognized as the Grand Architect of the 
Universe; and secondly, a belief in the eternal life, to which this present 
life is but a preparatory and probationary state. To the first of these 
articles assent is explicitly required as soon as the threshold of the Lodge 
is crossed. The second is expressively taught by legends and symbols, 
and must be implicitly assented to by every Mason, especially by those 
who have received the third degree, which is altogether founded on the 
doctrine of the resurrection to a second life. 

At the revival of Masonry in 1717, the Grand Lodge of England set 
forth the law, as to the religious creed to be required of a Mason, in 
the following words, to be found in the charges approved by that body. 

“In ancient times, Masons were charged in every country to be of 
the religion of that country or nation, whatever it was; yet it is now 
thought more expedient only to oblige them to that religion in which 
all men agree, leaving their particular opinions to themselves.” 

This is now considered universally as the recognized law on the 
subject. 

ARTICLE 65 

Dedication of a Lodge. Among the ancients every temple, altar, 
statue, or sacred place was dedicated to some divinity. The Romans, 
during the Republic, confided this duty to their consuls, praetors, 
censors, or other chief magistrates, and afterwards to the emperors. 
According to the Papirian law, the dedication must have been author¬ 
ized by a decree of the senate and the people, and the consent of the 
college of augurs. The ceremony consisted in surrounding the temple 
or object of dedication with garlands of flowers, whilst the vestal 
virgins poured on the exterior of the temple the lustral water. The 
dedication was completed by a formula of words uttered by the pontiff, 
and the immolation of a victim, whose entrails were placed upon an 
altar of turf. The dedication of a temple was always a festival for the 
people, and was annually commemorated. "While the Pagans dedicated 
their temples to different deities,—sometimes to the joint worship of 
several,—the monotheistic Jews dedicated their religious edifices to the 
one supreme Jehovah. Thus, David dedicated with solemn ceremonies 
the altar which he erected on the threshing-floor of Oman the Jebusite, 
after the cessation of the plague which had afflicted his people; and 
Calmet conjectures that he composed the thirtieth Psalm on this occas¬ 
ion. The Jews extended this ceremony of dedication even to their 
private houses, and Clarke tells us, in reference to a passage on this 
subject in the book of Deuteronomy, that “it was a custom in Israel 
to dedicate a new house to God with prayer, praise, and thanksgiving; 
and this was done in order to secure the divine presence and blessing, 
for no pious or sensible man could imagine, he could dwell safely in a 
house that was not under the immediate protection of God.” 
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According to the learned Selden, there was a distinction among the 
Jews between consecration and dedication, for sacred things were both 
consecrated and dedicated, while profane things, such as private dwell¬ 
ing-houses, were only dedicated. Dedication was, therefore, a less sacred 
ceremony than consecration. This distinction has also been preserved 
among Christians, many of whom, and, in the early ages, all, consecrated 
their churches to the worship of God, but dedicated them to, or placed 
them under, the especial patronage of some particular saint. A similar 
practice prevails in the Masonic institution; and therefore, while we 
consecrate our Lodges “to the honor of God’s glory,” we dedicate them 
to the patrons of our Order. 

Tradition informs us that Masonic Lodges were originally dedicated 
to King Solomon, because he was our first Most Excellent Grand Master. 
In the sixteenth century St. John the Baptist seems to have been con¬ 
sidered as the peculiar patron of Freemasonry; but subsequently this 
honor was divided between the two Saints John, the Baptist and the 
Evangelist; and modern Lodges, in this country at least, are universally 
erected or consecrated to God, and dedicated to the Holy Saints John. 
In the Hemming lectures, adopted in 1813, at the time of the union of 
the two Grand Lodges of England, the dedication was changed from the 
Saints John to King Solomon, and this usage now prevails very gener¬ 
ally in England; but the ancient dedication to the Saints John has 
never been abandoned by the American Lodges. 

The formula in Webb which dedicates the Lodge “to the memory of 
the Holy Saint John,” was, undoubtedly, an inadvertence on the part- 
of that lecturer, since in all his oral teachings he adhered to the more 
general system, and described a Lodge in his esoteric work as being 
“dedicated to the Holy Saints John.” This is now the universal 
practice, and the language used by Webb becomes contradictory and 
absurd when compared with the fact that the festivals of both saints 
are equally celebrated by the Order, and that the 27th of December is 
not less a day of observance in the Order than the 24th of June. 

In one of the old lectures of the last century, this dedication to the 
two Saints John is thus explained: 

“Q. Our Lodges being finished, furnished, and decorated with 
ornaments, furniture, and jewels, to whom were they consecrated? 

“A. To God. 

“Q. Thank you, brother; and can you tell me to whom they were 
first dedicated? 

“A. To Noah, who was saved in the ark. 

“Q. And by what name were the Masons then known? 

“A. They were called Noachidae, Sages, or Wise Men. 

“Q. To whom were the Lodges dedicated during the Mosaic dis¬ 
pensation? 
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l> A. To Moses, the chosen of God, and Solomon, the son of David, 
king of Israel, who was an eminent patron of the Craft. 

l 'Q. And under what name were the Masons known during that 

period ? 

“A. Under the name of Dionysiacs, Geometricians, or Masters 
in Israel. 

“Q. But as Solomon w r as a Jew, and died long before the pro¬ 
mulgation of Christianity, to whom were they dedicated under the 
Christian dispensation ? 

"A. From Solomon the patronage of Masonry passed to St. John 
the Baptist. 

“Q. And under what name were they known after the promul¬ 
gation of Christianity? 

“A. Under the name of Essenes, Architects, or Freemasons. 

“Q. Why were the Lodges dedicated to St. John the Baptist? 

{ ‘A. Because he was the forerunner of our Saviour, and, by 
preaching repentance and humiliation, drew the first parallel of the 
Gospel. 

“Q. Had St. John the Baptist any equal? 

“A. He had; St. John the Evangelist. 

“Q. Why is he said to be equal to the Baptist ? 

“ A. Because he finished by his learning what the other began by 
his zeal, and thus drew a second line parallel to the former; ever 
since which time Freemasons’ Lodges, in all Christian countries, have 
been dedicated to the one or the other, or both, of these worthy and 
worshipful men.” 

There is another old lecture, adopted into the Prestonian system, 
which still further developed these reasons for the Johannite dedication, 
but with slight variation in some of the details. 

"From the building of the first Temple at Jerusalem to the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, Freemasons’ Lodges were dedicated to King Solomon; 
from thence to the coming of the Messiah, they were dedicated to 
Zerubbabel, the builder of the second Temple; and from that time to 
the final destruction of the Temple by Titus, in the reign of Vespasian, 
they were dedicated to St. John the Baptist; but owing to the many 
massacres and disorders which attended that memorable event, Free¬ 
masonry sunk very much into decay; many Lodges were entirely broken 
up, and but few could meet in sufficient numbers to constitute their 
legality; and at a general meeting of the Craft, held in the city of 
Benjamin, it was observed that the principal reason for the decline of 
Masonry was the want of a Grand Master to patronize it. They there¬ 
fore deputed seven of their most eminent members to wait upon St. 
John the Evangelist, who was at that time Bishop of Ephesus, request¬ 
ing him to take the office of Grand Master. He returned for answer. 
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that though well stricken in years (being upwards of ninety), yet 
having been initiated into Masonry in the early part of his life, he would 
take upon himself that office. He thereby completed by his learning 
what the other St. John effected by his zeal, and thus drew what Free¬ 
masons term a ‘line parallel’; ever since which time Freemasons’ 
Lodges, in all Christian countries, have been dedicated both to St. John 
the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist.” 

So runs the tradition, but, as it wants every claim to authenticity, 
a more philosophical reason may be assigned for this dedication to the 
two Saints John. 

One of the earliest deviations from the pure religion of the Noachi- 
dae was distinguished by the introduction of sun worship. The sun, in 
the Egyptian mysteries, was symbolized by Osiris, the principal object 
of their rites, and whose name, according to Plutarch and Macrobius, 
signified the prince and leader, the soul of the universe and the governor 
of the stars says that the Egyptians worshipped the sun as the only 
divinity; and they represented him under different forms, according 
to the different phases, of his infancy at the winter solstice in December, 
his adolescence at the vernal equinox in March, his manhood at the 
summer solstice in June, and his old age at the autumnal equinox in 
September. 

Among the Phoenicians, the sun was adored under the name of 
Adonis, and in Persia, under that of Mithras. In the Grecian mysteries, 
the orb of day was represented by one of the officers who superintended 
the ceremony of initiation; and in the Druidical rites his worship was 
introduced as the visible representative of the invisible, creative, and 
preservative principle of nature. In short, wherever the spurious Free¬ 
masonry existed, the adoration of, or, at least, a high respect for, the 
solar orb constituted a part of its system. 

In Freemasonry, the sun is still retained as an important symbol. 
This fact must be familiar to every Freemason of any intelligence. It 
occupies, indeed, its appropriate position, simply as a symbol, but, 
nevertheless, it constitutes an essential part of the system. “As an 
emblem of God’s power,” says Hutchinson, “his goodness omnipresence, 
and eternity, the Lodge is adorned with the image of the sun, which he 
ordained to rise from the east and open the day; thereby calling forth 
the people of the earth to their worship and exercise in the walks of 
virtue. ’' 

“The government of a Mason’s Lodge,” says Oliver, “is vested in 
three superior officers, who are seated in the East, West, and South, to 
represent the rising, setting, and meridian sun.” 

The sun, obedient to the all-seeing eye, is an emblem in the ritual 
of the third degree, and the sun displayed within an extended compass 
constitutes the jewel of the Past Master in the American system, and 
that of the Grand Master in the English. 
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But it is a needless task to cite authorities or multiply instances to 
prove how intimately the sun, as a symbol, is connected with the whole 
system of Freemasonry. 

It is then evident that the sun, either as an object of worship, or 
of symbolization, lias always formed an important pari of what has been 
called the two systems of Freemasonry, the Spurious and the Pure. 

To the ancient sun worshippers, the movements of the heavenly 
bodies must have been something more than mere astronomical phenom¬ 
ena; they were the actions of the deities whom they adored, and hence 
were invested with the solemnity of a religious character. But, above 
all, the particular periods when the sun reached his greatest Northern 
and Southern declination, at the winter and summer solstices, by enter¬ 
ing the zodaical signs of Cancer and Capricorn, marked as they would 
be by the most evident effects on the seasons, and on the length of the 
days and nights, could not have passed unobserved, but, on the contrary, 
must have occupied an important place in their ritual. Now these im¬ 
portant days fall respectively on the 21st of June and the 21st of 
December. Hence, these solstitial periods were among the principal 
festivals observed by the Pagan nation. Du Pauw remarks of the 
Egyptians, that “they had a fixed festival at each new moon; one at the 
summer and one at the winter solstice, as well as the vernal and autum¬ 
nal equinoxes.” 

The Druids always observed the festivals of midsummer and mid¬ 
winter in June and December. The former for a long time was cele¬ 
brated by the Christian descendants of the Druids. “The eve of St. 
John the Baptist,” says Chambers, “variously called midsummer eve, 
was formerly a time of high observance amongst the English, as it still 
is in Catholic countries. Bonfires were everywhere lighted, round which 
the people danced with joyful demonstrations, occasionally leaping 
through the flame.” niggins thus alludes to the celebration of the 
festival of midwinter in the ancient world. 

“The festival of the 25th of December was celebrated, by the 
Druids in Britain and Ireland, with great fires lighted on the tops of 
the hills .... On the 25th of December, at the first moment of 
the day, throughout all the ancient world, the birthday of the god 
Sol was celebrated. This was the moment when, after the supposed 
winter solstice and the lowest point of his degradation below our hemi¬ 
sphere, he began to increase and gradually to ascend. At this moment, 
in all the ancient religions, his birthday was kept; from India to the 
Ultima Thule, these ceremonies partook of the same character; every¬ 
where the god was feigned to be born, and his festival was celebrated 
with great rejoicings.” 

Our ancestors finding that the Church, according to its usage of 
purifying Pagan festivals by Christian application, had appropriated 
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two days near those solstitial periods to the memory of two eminent 
saints, incorporated these festivals by the lapse of a few days into the 
Masonic calendar, and adopted these worthies as patrons of our Order. 
To this change, the earlier Christian Masons were the more persuaded 
by the peculiar character of these saints. St. John the Baptist, by 
announcing the approach of Christ, and by the mystic ablution to which 
he subjected his proselytes, and which was afterwards adopted in the 
ceremony of initiation into Christianity, might well be considered as 
the Grand Hierophant of the Church; while the mysterious and^emblem- 
atic nature of the Apocalypse assimilated the mode of instruction 
adopted by St. John the Evangelist to that practised by the Fraternity. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the connection of the Saints 
John with the Masonic Institution is rather of a symbolic than of an 
historical character. In dedicating our Lodges to them, we do not so 
much declare our belief that they were eminent members of the Order, 
as demonstrate our reverence for the great Architect of the Universe in 
the symbol of his most splendid creation, the great light of day. 

In conclusion it may be observed that the ceremony of dedication is 
merely the enunciation of a form of words, and this having been done, 
the Lodge is thus, by the consecration and dedication, set apart as 
something sacred to the cultivation of the principles of Masonry, under 
that peculiar system which acknowledges the two Saints John as its 
patrons. 

Royal Arch Chapters are dedicated to Zerubbabel, Prince or Gover¬ 
nor of Judah, and Commanderies of Knights Templars to St. John the 
Almoner. Mark Lodges should be dedicated to Hiram the Builder; 
Past Masters’ to the Sts. John, and Most Excellent Masters’ to King 
Solomon. 


ARTICLE 66 

Definition of Freemasonry. “The definitions of Freemasonry,” 
says Oliver in his Historical Landmarks of Freemasonry “have been 
numerous, but they all unite in declaring it to be a system of morality, 
by the practice of which its members may advance their spiritual inter¬ 
ests, and mount by the theological ladder from the Lodge on earth to 
the Lodge in heaven. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that Free¬ 
masonry is a system of religion. It is but the handmaiden to religion, 
although it largely and effectually illustrates one great branch of it, 
which is practice. The definition in the English lecture is most often 
quoted, which says that “Freemasonry is a beautiful system of morality 
veiled in allegory and illustrated by symbols. 

But a more comprehensive and exact definition is that it is “a 
science which is engaged in the search after Divine Truth, and which 
employs symbolism as its method of instruction.** 
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ARTICLE 67 

Destruction of the Temple. The Temple of King Solomon was de¬ 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Chaldees, during the reign of 
Zedekiah, A. M. 3416, B. C. 588, and just four hundred and sixteen 
years after its dedication. Although the city was destroyed and the 
Temple burnt, the Masonic legends state that the deep foundations of 
the latter were not affected. Nebuchadnezzar caused the city of Jeru¬ 
salem to be levelled to the ground, the royal palace to be burned, the 
Temple to be pillaged as well as destroyed, and the inhabitants to be 
carried captive to Babylon. These events are symbolically detailed in the 
Royal Arch, and, in allustion to them, the passage of the Book of Chron¬ 
icles which records them is appropriately read during the ceremonies 
of this part of the degree. 

ARTICLE 68 

Lodge of St. John. The Masonic tradition is that the primitive or 
mother Lodge was held at Jerusalem, and dedicated to St. John, first the 
Baptist, then the Evangelist, and finally to both. Hence this Lodge 
was called ‘‘The Lodge of the Holy St. John of Jerusalem.” From this 
Lodge all other Lodges are supposed figuratively to descend, and they 
therefore receive the same general name, accompanied by another local 
and distinctive one. In all Masonic documents the words ran formerly 
as follows: “From the Lodge of the holy St. John of Jerusalem, under 
the distinctive appellation of Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1,” or whatever 
might be the local name. In this style foreign documents still run; and 
it is but a few years since it has been at all disused in this country. 
Hence we say that every Mason hails from such a Lodge, that is to say, 
from a just and legally constituted Lodge. In the earliest catechisms of 
the eighteenth century we find this formula. “Q. What Lodge are you 
of? A. The Lodge of St. John.” And another question is, “How 
many angles in St. John’s Lodge?” In one of the high degrees it is 
stated that Lodges receive this title “because, in the time of the Cru¬ 
sades, the Perfect Masons communicated a knowledge of their Mysteries 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem,” and as both were thus 
under the same law, the Lodges were called St. John’s Lodges. But 
this was only one of the attempts to connect Freemasonry with the 
Templar system. 


ARTICLE 69 

Lost Word. The mythical history of Freemasonry informs us 
that there once existed a WORD of surpassing value, and claiming a 
profound veneration; that this Word was known to but few; that it 
was at length lost; and that a temporary substitute for it was adopted. 
-But as the very philosophy of Masonry teaches us that there can be no 
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death without a resurrection—no decay without a subsequent restora¬ 
tion—on the same principle it follows that the loss of the Word must 
suppose its eventual recovery. 

Now, this it is, precisely, that constitutes the myth of the Lost 
Word and the search for it. No matter what was the word, no matter 
how it was lost, nor why a substitute was provided, nor when nor where 
it was recovered. These are all points of subsidiary importance, neces¬ 
sary, it is true, for knowing the legendary history, but not necessary for 
understanding the symbolism. The only term of the myth that is to be 
regarded in the study of its interpretation, is the abstract idea of a 
word lost lost and afterwards recovered. 

The WORD, therefore, I conceive to be the symbol of Divine Truth; 
and all its modifications—the loss, the substitution, and the recovery— 
are but component parts of the mythical symbol which represents a 
search after truth. In a general sense, the Word itself being then the 
symbol of Divine Truth, the narrative of its loss and the search for its 
recovery becomes a mythical symbol of the decay and loss of the true 
religion among the ancient nations, at and after the dispersion on the 
plains of Shinar, and of the attempts of the wise men, the philosophers, 
and the priests, to find and retain it in their secret mysteries and initia¬ 
tions, which have hence been designated as the Spurious Freemasonry 
of Antiquity. 

But there is a special or individual, as well as a general interpre¬ 
tation, and in this special or individual interpretation the Word, with 
its accompanying myth of a loss, a substitute, and a recovery, becomes a 
symbol of the personal progress of a candidate from his first initiation 
to the completion of his course, wdien he receives a full development of 
the mysteries. 

ARTICLE 70 

Low Twelve. In Masonic language midnight is so called. The 
reference is to the sun, which is then below the earth. Low twelve in 
Masonic symbolism is an unpropitious hour. 

ARTICLE 71 

Mason, Derivation of the Word. The search for the etymology 
of the word Mason has given rise to numerous theories, some of them 
ingenious, but many of them very absurd. Thus, a writer in the Euro¬ 
pean Magazine, for February, 1792, who signs his name as “George 
Drake/’ lieutenant of marines, attempts to trace the Masons to the 
Druids, and derives Mason from May's on, May’s being in reference to 
May-day, the great festival of the Druids, and on meaning men, as in the 
French on dit, for homme dit. According to this, May’s on therefore 
means the Men of May. But this idea is not original with Drake, since 
the same derivation was urged in 1766 by Cleland, in his essays on The 
Way to Things in Words, and on The Real Secret of Freemasons. 
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Hutchison, in his search for a derivation, seems to have been per¬ 
plexed with the variety of roots that presented themselves, and, being 
inclined to believe that the name of Mason “has its derivation from a 
language in which it implies some strong indication or distinction of 
the nature of the society, and that it has no relation to architects,” 
looks for the root in the Greek tongue. Thus he thinks that Mason may 
come from Mao Soon, “I seek salvation,” or from Mystes, “an initiate;” 
and that Masonry is only a corruption of Mesouraneo, “I am in the 
midst of heaven;” or from Mazourouth, a constellation mentioned by 
Job, or from Mysterion, “a mystery.” 

Lessing says, in his Ernst und Falk, that Masa in the Anglo-Saxon 
signifies a table, and that Masonry, consequently, is a society of the table . 

Nicolai thinks he finds the root in the Low Latin word of the Middle 
Ages Masonya, or Masonia, which signifies an exclusive society or club, 
such as that of the round-table. 

Coming down to later times, we find Bro. C. W. Moore, in his Boston 
Magazine, of May, 1844, deriving Mason from Lithotomos, a “Stone- 
Cutter” But although fully aware of the elasticity of etymological 
rules, it surpasses our ingenuity to get Mason etymologically out of 
Lithotomos. 

Bro. Giles F. Yates sought for the derivation of Mason in the 
Greek word Mazones, a festival of Dionysus, and he thought that this 
was another proof of the lineal descent of the Masonic order from the 
Dionysiac Artificers. 

The late William S. Rockwell, who was accustomed to find all his 
Masonry in the Egyptian mysteries, and who was a thorough student of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic system, derives the word Mason from a com¬ 
bination of two phonetic signs, the one being MAI, and signifying “to 
love,” and the other being SON, which means “a brother.” Hence, he 
says, “this combination, Maison, expresses exactly in sound our word 
MASON, and signifies literally loving brother, that is philadelphus, 
brother of an association, and thus corresponds also in sense.” 

But all of these fanciful etymologies, which would have terrified 
Bopp, Grimm or Muller, or any other student of linguistic relations, 
forcibly remind us of the French epigrammatist, who admitted that 
alphina came from equus, but that, in so coming, it had very consider¬ 
ably changed its route. 

What, then, is the true derivation of the word Mason? Let us see 
what the orthoepists, who had no Masonic theories, have said upon the 
subject. 

Webster, seeing that in Spanish masa means mortar, is inclined to 
derive Mason, as denoting one that works in mortar, from the root of 
mass, which of course gave birth to the Spanish word. 

In Low or Mediaeval Latin, Mason was machio or macia, and this 
Du Cange derives from the Latin maceria, “a long wall.” Others find 
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a derivation in machinoe, because the builders stood upon machines to 
raise their walls. But Richardson takes a common sense view of the 
subject. He says, “It appears to be obviously the same word as niaison, 
a house or mansion, applied to the person who builds, instead of the 
thing built. The French Maissoner is to build houses; Masonner , to 
build of stone. The word Mason is applied by usage to a builder of 
stone, and Masonry to work in stone.’’ 

Carpenter gives Massom, used in 1225, for a building stone, and 
Massonus, used 1304, for a Mason; and the Benedictine editors of Du 
Cange define Massoneria “a building, the French Maconnerie, and 
Massonerius as Latomus or a Mason, both words in manuscripts of 
1385. 

As a practical question, we are compelled to reject all those fanciful 
derivations which connect the Masons etymologically and historically 
with the Greeks, the Egyptians, or the Druids, and to take the word 
Mason in its ordinary signification of a worker in stone, and thus 
indicate the origin of the Order from a society or association of prac¬ 
tical and operative builders. We need no better root than the Mediaeval 
Latin Maconner, to build, or Maconetus, a builder. 

ARTICLE 72 

Meet on the Level. In the Prestonian lectures as practiced in the 
beginning of this century, it was said that Masons met on the square 
and hoped to part on the level. In the American system of Webb a 
change was made, and we were instructed that they meet on the level 
and part on the square. And in 1842 the Baltimore Convention made 
a still further change, by adding that they act by the plumb; and this 
formula is now, although quite modern, generally adopted by the 
Lodges in this country. 

ARTICLE 73 

Military Lodges. Lodges established in an army. They are of an 
early date, having long existed in the British army. In America, the 
first Lodge of this kind of which we have any record was one the 
Warrant for which was granted by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
in 1738, to Abraham Savage, to be used in the expedition against 
Canada. A similar one was granted by the same authority in 1756, 
to Richard Gridley, for the expedition against Crown Point. In both 
of these instances the Warrants were of a general character, and might 
rather be considered as deputations, as they authorized Savage and 
Gridley to congregate Masons into one or more Lodges. In 1779, the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania granted a Warrant to Col. Proctor, of the 
artillery, to open a Military Lodge, which in the Warrant is called a 
“Movable Lodge.” In the civil war in the United States between 1861 
and 1865, many Military Lodges were established on both sides; but it 
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is questionable whether they had a good effect. They met, certainly, 
with much opposition in many jurisdictions. In England, the system of 
Military Lodges is regulated by special provisions of the Grand Lodge 
Constitution. They are strictly limited to the purposes, for which the 
"Warrants were granted, and no new Lodge can be established in a regi¬ 
ment without the concurrence of the commanding officer. They cannot 
make Masons of any but military men who have attained some rank in 
the army above that of a private soldier, although the latter may by 
dispensation be admitted as Serving Brethren; and they are strictly 
enjoined not to interfere with the Masonic jurisdiction of any country 
in which they may be stationed. Military Lodges also exist on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe. We find one at Berlin, in Prussia, as far back as 
1775, under the name of the “'Military Lodge of the Blazing Star,” of 
which Wadzek, the Masonic writer, was the orator. 

ARTICLE 74 

Mopses. In 1736 Pope Clement XII. issued a bull, condemning 
and forbidding the practice of the rites of Freemasonry. Several 
brethren in the Catholic States of Germany, unwilling to renounce the 
Order, and yet fearful of offending the ecclesiastical authority, formed 
at Vienna, September 22, 1738, under the name of Mopses, what was 
pretended to be a new association, but which was in truth nothing 
else than an imitation of Freemasonry under a less offensive appellation. 
It was patronized by the most illustrious persons of Germany, and many 
Princes of the Empire were its Grand Masters; the Duke of Bavaria 
especially took it under his protection. The title is derived from the 
German word mops, signifying a young mastiff, and was indicative of 
the mutual fidelity and attachment of the brethren, these virtues being 
characteristic of that noble animal. The alarm made for entrance was 
to imitate the barking of a dog. 

In 1776, the Mopses became an androgunous Order, and admitted 
females to all the offices, except that of Grand Master, which was held 
for life. There was, however, a Grand Mistress, and the male and 
female heads of the Order alternately assumed, for six months each, 
the supreme authority. With the revival of the spirit of Masonry, 
which had been in some degree paralyzed by the attacks of the church, 
the society of Mopses ceased to exist. 

ARTICLE 75 

Mosaic Pavement. Mosaic work consists properly of many little 
stones of different colors united together in patterns to imitate a paint¬ 
ing. It was much practised among the Romans, who called it musivum 
opus, whence the Italians get their musaico, the French their mosaique, 
and we our mosaic. The idea that the work is derived from the fact 
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that Moses used a pavement of colored stones in the tabernacle has been 
long since exploded by etymologists. The Masonic tradition is that the 
floor of the Temple of Solomon was decorated with a Mosaic pavement 
of black and white stones. There is no historical evidence to substan¬ 
tiate this statement. Samuel Lee, however, in his diagram of the 
Temple, represents not only the floors of the building, but of all the 
outer courts, as covered with such a pavement. The Masonic idea was 
perhaps first suggested by this passage in the Gospel of St. John, (xix. 
13,) “when Pilate, therefore, heard that saying, he brought Jesus forth, 
and sat him down in the judgment-seat in a place that is called the 
Pavement, but in the Hebrew, Gabbatha.” The word here translated 
Pavement is in the original Lithostroton, the very word used by Pliny 
to denote a Mosaic pavement. The Greek word, as well as its Latin 
equivalent, is used to denote a pavement formed of ornamental stones 
of various colors, precisely what is meant by a Mosaic pavement . 

There was, therefore, a part of the Temple which was decorated 
with a Mosaic pavement. The Talmud informs us that there was such 
a pavement in the conclave where the Grand Sanhedrim held its sessions. 

By a little torsion of historical accuracy, the Masons have asserted 
that the ground-floor of the Temple was a Mosaic pavement, and hence, 
as the Lodge is a representation of the Temple, that the floor of the 
Lodge should also be of the same pattern. 

The Mosaic pavement is an old symbol of the Order. It is met with 
in the earliest rituals of the last century. It is classed among the 
ornaments of the Lodge in combination with the indented tessel and the 
blazing star. Its party-colored stones of black and white have been 
readily and appropriately interpreted as symbols of the evil and good 
of human life. 

ARTICLE 76 

Mouth to Ear. The Mason is taught by an expressive symbol, to 
whisper good counsel in his brother’s ear, and to warn him of approach¬ 
ing danger. “It is a rare thing,” says Bacon, “except it be from a 
perfect and entire friend, to have counsel given that is not bowed and 
crooked to some ends which he hath that giveth it.” And hence it is an 
admirable lesson, which Masonry here teaches us, to use the lips and the 
tongue only in the service of a brother. 

ARTICLE 77 

Mystic Tie. That sacred and inviolable bond which unites men 
of the most discordant opinions into one band of brothers, which gives 
but one language to men of all nations and one altar to men of all 
religions, is properly, from the mysterious influence it exerts, denomi¬ 
nated the mystic tie; and Freemasons, because they alone are under its 
influence, or enjoy its benefits, are called “Brethren of the mystic tie.” 
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ARTICLE 78 

Napoleon I. It has been claimed, and with much just reason, as 
shown in his course of life, that Napoleon the Great was a member of 
the Brotherhood, and it is said was initiated at Malta, between June 12 
and July 19, 1798. The Abeille Maconnique of 1829, and Clavel, in 
1830, allege that he visited a lodge incognito in Paris. His life indicated 
favor to the fraternity, and in 1804 he appointed Joseph Buonaparte, 
Grand Master of the Grand Orient. Lucien and Louis Buonaparte were 
of the fraternity, as also Jerome. Louis Napoleon III. was a member of 
the Supreme Council A. A. Scottish Rite of France. 

ARTICLE 79 

Negro Lodges. The subject of Lodges of colored persons, com¬ 
monly called “Negro Lodges,” was for many years a source of agitation 
in the United States, not on account, generally, of the color of the 
members of these Lodges, but on account of the supposed illegality of 
their charters. The history of their organization was thoroughly inves¬ 
tigated, many years ago, by Bro. Philip S. Tucker, of Vermont, and 
Charles W. Moore, of Massachusetts, and the result is here given, with 
the addition of certain facts derived from a statement made by the 
officers of the Lodge in 1827. 

On the 20th of Sept., 1784, a Charter for a Master’s Lodge was 
granted, although not received until 1787, to Prince Hall and others, 
all colored men, under the authority of the Grand Lodge of England. 
The Lodge bore the name of “African Lodge, No. 429,” and was situ¬ 
ated in the city of Boston. This Lodge ceased its connection with the 
Grand Lodge of England for many years, and about the beginning 
of the present century its registration was stricken from the rolls of 
that Grand Lodge, its legal existence, in the meantime, never having 
been recognized by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, to which body it 
had always refused to acknowledge allegiance. 

After the death of Hall and his colleagues, to whom the Charter 
had been granted, the Lodge, for want of some one to conduct its affairs, 
fell into abeyance, or, to use the technical phrase, became dormant. 
After some years it was revived, but by whom, or under what process 
of Masonic law, is not stated, and information of the revival given to 
the Grand Lodge of England, but no reply or recognition was received 
from that body. After some hesitation as to what would be a proper 
course to pursue, they came to the conclusion, as they have themselves 
stated, “that, with what knowledge they possessed of Masonry, and as 
people of color by themselves, they were, and ought by rights to be, 
free and independent of other Lodges.” Accordingly, on the 18th of 
June, 1827, they issued a protocol, in which they said: “We publicly 
declare ourselves free and independent of any Lodge from this day, and 
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we will not be tributary or governed by any Lodge but that of our 
own.” They soon after assumed the name of the “Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge,” and issued charters for the constitution of subordinates, and 
from it have proceeded all the Lodges of colored persons now existing 
in the United States. 

Admitting even the legality of the English charter of 1784,—which, 
however, is questionable, as there was already a Masonic authority in 
Massachusetts upon whose prerogative of jurisdiction such charter 
was an invasion,—it cannot be denied that the unrecognized self-revival 
of 1827, and the subsequent assumption of Grand Lodge powers, were 
illegal, and rendered both the Prince Hall Grand Lodge and all the 
Lodges which emanated from it clandestine. And this has been the 
unanimous opinion of all Masonic jurists in this country. 

ARTICLE 80 

Night. Lodges, all over the world, meet, except on special occa¬ 
sions, at night. In this selection of the hours of night and darkness for 
initiation, the usual coincidence will be found between the ceremonies of 
Freemasonry and those of the Ancient Mysteries, showing their evident 
derivation from a common origin. Justin says that at Eleusis, Triptole- 
mus invented the art of sowing corn, and that, in honor of this invention, 
the nights were consecrated to initiation. The application is, however, 
rather abstruse. 

In the Bacchoe of Euripides, that author introduces the god 
Bacchus, the supposed inventor of the Dionysian mysteries, as replying 
to the question of King Pentheus in the following words: 

“Pentheus .—By night or day, these sacred rites perform’st thou? 

Bacchus .—Mostly by night, for venerable is darkness;” 

and in all the other mysteries the same reason was assigned for nocturnal 
celebrations, since night and darkness have something solemn and august 
in them which is disposed to fill the mind with sacred awe. And hence 
black, as an emblem of darkness and night, was considered as the 
color appropriate to the mysteries. 

In the mysteries of Hindustan, the candidate for initiation, having 
been duly prepared by previous purifications, was led at the dead of 
night to the gloomy cavern, in which the mystic rites were performed. 

The same period of darkness was adopted for the celebration of the 
mysteries of Mithras, in Persia. Among the Druids of Britain and 
Gaul, the principal annual initiation commenced at “low twelve,” or 
mid-night of the eve of May-day. In short, it is indisputable that the 
initiations in all the Ancient Mysteries were nocturnal in their character. 

The reason given by the ancients for this selection of night as the 
time for initiation, is equally applicable to the system of Freemasonry. 
“Darkness,” says Oliver, “was an emblem of death, and death was a 
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prelude to resurrection. It will be at once seen, therefore, in what 
manner the doctrine of the resurrection was inculcated and exemplified 
in these remarkable institutions.” 

Death and the resurrection were the doctrines taught in the Ancient 
Mysteries; and night and darkness were necessary to add to the sacred 
awe and reverence which these doctrines ought always to inspire in the 
rational and contemplative mind. The same doctrines form the very 
groundwork of Freemasonry; and as the Master Mason, to use the lang¬ 
uage of Hutchinson, “represents a man saved from the grave in iniquity 
and raised to the faith of salvation,' ’ darkness and night are appropriate 
accompaniments to the solemn ceremonies which demonstrate this pro¬ 
fession. 

ARTICLE 81 

Patron. In the year 1812, the Prince of Wales, becoming Regent 
of the kingdom, was constrained by reasons of state to resign the Grand 
Mastership of England, but immediately afterwards accepted the title 
of Grand Patron of the Order in England, and this was the first time 
that the title was officially recognized. George IV. held it during his 
life, and on his death, William IV., in 1830, officially accepted the title 
of “Patron of the United Grand Lodge.” On the accession of Victoria, 
the title fell into abeyance, but was again revived and assumed by 
Edward VII., who -while Prince of Wales was Grand Master. At his 
death the title again fell into abeyance. The present King is not a 
Mason, but his son, the present Prince of Wales, is Grand Senior 
Warden of the Grand Lodge of England. The present Grand Master of 
England is H. R. H., the Duke of Connaught, a brother of King 
Edward VII. 


ARTICLE 82 

Objections to Freemasonry. The principal objections that have 
been urged by its opponents to the institution of Freemasonry may be 
arranged under six heads. 1. Its secrecy; 2. The exclusiveness of its 
charity; 3. Its admission of unworthy members; 4. Its claim to be a 
religion; 5. Its administration of unlawful oaths; and 6. Its puerility 
as a system of instruction. 

ARTICLE 83 

Development. The ancients often wrote their books on parch¬ 
ment, which were made up into a roll, hence called a volume, from 
votere, “to roll up.” Thus, he who read the book commenced by un¬ 
rolling it, a custom still practiced by the Jews in reading their Sacred 
Law, and it was not until the whole volume was unrolled and read 
that he became the master of its contents. Now, in the Latin language, 
to unfold or to unroll was devolvere, whence we get our English word 
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to develop. The figurative signification thus elicited from etymology 
may be well applied to the idea of the development of Masonry. The 
system of Speculative Masonry is a volume closely folded from unlawful 
eyes, and he who would understand its true intent and meaning must 
follow the old proverb, and ‘‘commence at the beginning.” There is 
no royal road of arriving at this knowledge. It can be attained only 
by laborious research. The student must begin as an Apprentice, by 
studying the rudiments that are unfolded on its first page. Then as a 
Fellow Craft still more of the precious writing is unrolled, and he 
acquires new ideas. As a Master he continues the operation, and pos¬ 
sesses himself of additional material for thought. But it is not until 
the entire volume lies unrolled before him, in the highest degree, and 
the whole speculative system of its philosophy is lying outspread before 
him, that he can pretend to claim a thorough comprehension of its 
plan. It is then only that he has solved the problem, and can exclaim, 
“the end has crowned the work.” The Mason who looks only on the 
ornamental covering of the roll knows nothing of its contents. Masonry 
is a scheme of development; and he who has learned nothing of its 
design, and who is daily adding nothing to his stock of Masonic ideas, 
is simply one who is not unrolling the parchment. It is a custom of the 
Jews on their Sabbath, in the synagogue, that a member should pay for 
the privilege of unrolling the Sacred Law. So, too, the Mason, who 
would uphold the law of his Institution, must pay for the privilege, 
not in base coin, but in labor and research, studying its principles, 
searching out its design, and imbibing all of its symbolism; and the 
payment thus made will purchase a rich jewel. 

ARTICLE 84 

Demit. A Mason is said to demit from his Lodge when he with¬ 
draws his membership; and a demit is a document granted by the Lodge 
which certifies that the demission has been accepted by the Lodge, and 
that the demitting brother is clear of the books and in good standing as 
a Mason. To demit, which is the act of the member, is then to resign; 
and to grant a demit, which is the act of the Lodge, is to grant a 
certificate that the resignation has been accepted. It is derived from the 
French reflective verb se demettre, which, according to the dictionary 
of the Academy, means “to withdraw from an office, to resign an 
employment.” Thus it gives as an example, “II s’est demis de sa charge 
en faveur d’un tel,” he resigned (demitted ) his office in favor of such 
a one. 

The application for a demit is a matter of form, and there is no 
power in the Lodge to refuse it, if the applicant has paid all his dues 
and is free of all charges. It is true that a regulation of 1722 says that 
no number of brethren shall withdraw or separate themselves from the 
Lodge in which they were made, without a dispensation; yet I do not 
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see how the law can be enforced, for Masonry being a voluntary asso¬ 
ciation, there is no power in any Lodge to insist on any brother con¬ 
tinuing a connection with it which he desires to sever. 

The usual object in applying for a demit is to enable the brother 
to join some other Lodge, into which he cannot be admitted without 
some evidence that he was in good standing in his former Lodge. This 
is in accordance with an old law found in the Regulations of 1663 in 
the following words: “No person hereafter who shall be accepted a 
Freemason shall be admitted into any Lodge or Assembly until he has 
brought a certificate of the time and place of his acceptation from the 
Lodge that accepted him, unto the Master of that limit or division 
where such Lodge is kept.” 

ARTICLE 85 

Design of Freemasonry. It is neither charity nor almsgiving, nor 
the cultivation of the social sentiment; for both of these are merely 
incidental to its organization; but it is the search after truth, and that 
truth is the unity of God and the immortality of the soul. The various 
degrees or grades of initiation represent the various stages through 
which the human mind passes, and the many difficulties which men, 
individually or collectively, must encounter in their progress from 
ignorance to the acquisition of this truth. 

ARTICLE 86 

East. The East has always been considered peculiarly sacred. 
This was, without exception, the case in all the Ancient Mysteries. In 
the Egyptian rites, especially, and those of Adonis, which were among 
the earliest, and from which the others derived their existence, the sun 
was the object of adoration, and his revolutions through the various 
seasons were fictitiously represented. The spot, therefore, where this 
luminary made his appearance at the commencement of day, and where 
his worshippers were wont anxiously to look for the first darting of his 
prolific rays, was esteemed as the figurative birthplace of their god, and 
honored with an appropriate degree of reverence. And even among 
those nations where the sun-worship gave place to more enlightened 
doctrines, the respect for the place of sun-rising continued to exist. 
The camp of Judah was placed by Moses in the East as a mark of 
distinction; the tabernacle in the wilderness was placed due East and 
West; and the practice was continued in the erection of Christian 
churches. Hence, too, the primitive Christian always turned towards 
the East in their public prayers, which custom St. Augustine accounts 
for “because the East is the most honorable part of the world, being the 
region of light whence the glorious sun arises.” And hence all Masonic 
Lodges, like their great prototype the Temple of Jerusalem, are built 
or supposed to be built, due East and West; and as the North is 
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esteemed a place of darkness, the East, on the contrary, is considered a 
place of light. 

In the primitive Christian church, according to St. Ambrose, in the 
ceremonies accompanying the baptism of a catechumen, “he turned 
toward the West, the image of darkness, to abjure the world, and 
toward the East, the emblem of light, to denote his alliance with Jesus 
Christ.” And so, too, in the oldest lectures of the last century, the 
Mason is said to travel from the West to the East, that is, from darkness 
to light. In the Prestonian system, the question is asked, “What 
induces you to leave the West to travel to the East?” And the answer 
is: “In search of a Master, and from him to gain instruction.” The 
same idea, if not precisely the same language, is preserved in the modem 
and existing rituals. 

The East, being the place where the Master sits, is considered the 
most honorable part of the Lodge, and is distinguished from the rest 
of the room by a dais, or raised platform, which is occupied only by 
those who have passed the Chair. 

Bazot says: “The veneration which Masons have for the East, 
confirms the theory that it is from the East that the Masonic cult 
proceeded, and that this bears a relation to the primitive religion whose 
first degeneration was sun-worship. 

ARTICLE 87 

Edict of Cyrus. Five hundred and thirty-six years before the 
Christian era, Cyrus issued his edict permitting the Jews to return 
from the captivity at Babylon to Jerusalem, and to rebuild the House 
of the Lord. At the same time he restored to them all the sacred 
vessels and precious ornaments of the first Temple, which had been 
carried away by Nebuchadnezzar, and which were still in existence. 
This is commemorated in the Royal Arch degree of the York and Ameri¬ 
can Rites. It is also referred to in the fifteenth degree, or Knight of 
the East of the Scottish Rite. 

ARTICLE 88 

Eight. Among the Pythagoreans the number eight was esteemed 
as the first cube, being formed by the continued multiplication of 2x2x2, 
and signified friendship, prudence, counsel and justice; and, as the 
cube or reduplication of the first even number, it was made to refer to 
the primitive law of nature, which supposes all men to be equal. Chris¬ 
tian numerical symbologists have called it the symbol of the resurrec¬ 
tion, because Jesus rose on the 8th day, i «. the day after the 7th, and 
because the name of Jesus in Greek numerals, corresponding to its 
Greek letters, is 10, 8, 200, 70, 400, 200, which being added up, is 888. 
Hense, too, they call it the Dominical Number. As 8 persons were 
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saved in the ark, those who like Faber, have adopted the theory that 
the Arkite Rites pervaded all the religions of antiquity, find an impor¬ 
tant symbolism in this number, and as Noah was the type of the resur¬ 
rection, they again find in it a reference to that doctrine. It can, 
however, be scarcely reckoned among the numerical symbols of Masonry. 

ARTICLE 89 

Emergency. The general law of Masonry requires a month to 
elapse between the time of receiving a petition for initiation and that 
of balloting for the candidate, and also that there shall be an interval of 
one month between the reception of each of the degrees of Craft 
Masonry. Cases sometimes occur when a Lodge desires this probation¬ 
ary period to be dispensed with, so that the candidate’s petition may be 
received and balloted for at the same communication, or so that the 
degrees may be conferred at much shorter intervals. As some reason 
must be assigned for the application to the Grand Master for the dispen¬ 
sation, such reason is generally stated to be that the candidate is about 
to go on a long journey, or some other equally valid. Cases of this 
kind are called, in the technical language of Masonry, cases of emer¬ 
gency. It is evident that the emergency is made for the sake of the 
candidate, and not for that of the Lodge or of Masonry. The too 
frequent occurrence of applications for dispensations in cases of emer¬ 
gency have been a fruitful source of evil, as thereby unworthy persons, 
escaping the ordeal of an investigation into character, have been intro¬ 
duced into the Order; and even where the candidates have been worthy, 
the rapid passing through the degrees prevents a due impression from 
being made on the mind, and the candidate fails to justly appreciate 
the beauties and merits of the Masonic system. Hence, these cases 
of emergency have been very unpopular with the most distinguished 
members of the Fraternity. In the olden times the Master and Wardens 
of the Lodge were vested with the prerogative of deciding what was a 
case of emergency; but modern law and usage (in this country, at 
least), make the Grand Master the sole judge of what constitutes a 
case of emergency. 


ARTICLE 90 

Enoch, Brother. (Ft ere Enoch.) Evidently the nom de plume of 
a French writer and the inventor of a Masonic rite. He published at 
Liege, in 1773, two works: 1. Le Vrai Franc-Macon, in 276 pages; 2. 
Lettres Maconniques pour servir de Supplement au Vrai Franc-Macon. 
The design of the former of these works was to give an account of the 
origin and object of Freemasonry, a description of all the degrees, and 
an answer to the objections urged against the Institution. The historical 
theories of Frere Enoch were exceedingly fanciful and wholly unten- 
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able. Thus, he asserts that in the year 814, Louis the Fair of France, 
being flattered by the fidelity and devotion of the Operative Masons, 
organized them into a society of four degrees, granting the Masters the 
privilege of wearing swords in the Lodge—a custom still continued in 
French Lodges—and, having been received into the Order himself, 
accepted the Grand Mastership on the festival of St. John the Evangel¬ 
ist in the year 814. Other equally extravagant opinions make his book 
rather a source of amusement than of instruction. His definition of 
Freemasonry is, however, good. He says that it is “a holy and 
religious society of men who are friends, which has for its foundation, 
discretion; for its object, the service of God, fidelity to the sovereign, 
and love of our neighbor; and for its doctrine the erection of an allegori¬ 
cal building dedicated to the virtues, which it teaches with certain 
signs of recognition.” 

ARTICLE 91 

Envy. This meanest of vices has always been discouraged in 
Masonry. The fifth of the Old Charges, approved in 1722, says: “None 
shall discover envy at the prosperity of a brother.” 

ARTICLE 92 

Equivocation. The words of the covenant of Masonry require 
that it should be made without evasion, equivocation, or mental reser¬ 
vation. This is exactly in accordance with the law of ethics in relation 
to promises made. And it properly applies in this case, because the 
covenant, as it is called, is simply a promise, or series of promises, 
made by the candidate to the Fraternity—to the brotherhood into whose 
association he is about to be admitted. In making a promise, an evasion 
is the eluding or avoiding the terms of the promise; and this is done, 
or attempted to be done, by equivocation, which is by giving to the words 
used a secret signification different from that which they were intended 
to convey by him who imposed the promise, so as to mislead, or by a 
mental reservation, which is a concealment or withholding in the mind 
of the promiser of certain conditions under which he makes it, which 
conditions are not known to the one to whom the promise is made. All 
of this is in direct violation of the law of veracity. The doctrine of the 
Jesuits is very different. Suarez, one of their most distinguished 
casuists, lays it down as good law, that if any one makes a promise or 
contract, he may secretly understand that he does not sincerely promise, 
or that he promises without any intention of fulfilling the promise. This 
is not the rule of Masonry, which requires that the words of the cove¬ 
nant be taken in the patent sense which they were intended by the or¬ 
dinary use of language to convey. It adheres to the true rule of ethics, 
which is, as Palev says, that a promise is binding in the sense in which 
the promiser supposed the promisee to receive it. 
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ARTICLE 93 

Esoteric Masonry. That secret portion of Masonry which is 
known only to the initiates as distinguished from exoteric Masonry, or 
monitorial, which is accessible to all who choose to read the manuals and 
published works of the Order. The words are from the Greek, and were 
first used by Pythagoras, whose philosophy was divided into the exoteric, 
or that taught to all, and the esoteric, or that taught to a select few; and 
thus his disciples were divided into two classes, according to the degree 
of initiation to which they had attained, as being either fully admitted 
into the society, and invested with all the knowledge that the Master 
could communicate, or as merely postulants, enjoying only the public 
instructions of the school, and awaiting the gradual reception of further 
knowledge. This double mode of instruction was borrowed by Pytha¬ 
goras from the Egyptian priests, whose theology was of two kinds—the 
one exoteric, and addressed to the people in general; the other esoteric, 
and confined to a select number of the priests and to those who pos¬ 
sessed, or were to possess, the regal power. And the mystical nature of 
this concealed doctrine was expressed in their symbolic language by the 
images of sphinxes placed at the entrance of their temples. Two cen¬ 
turies later, Aristotle adopted the system of Pythagoras, and, in the 
Lyceum at Athens, delivered in the morning to his select disciples his 
subtle and concealed doctrines concerning God, Nature, and Life, and 
in the evening lectured on more elementary subjects to a promiscuous 
audience. These different lectures he called His Morning and his Even¬ 
ing Walk. 

ARTICLE 94 

Honors, Grand. The Grand Honors of Masonry are those peculiar 
acts and gestures by which the Craft have always been accustomed to 
express their homage, their joy, or their grief on memorable occasions. 
In the Symbolic degrees of the American Rite, they are of two kinds, 
the private and public, which are used on different occasions and for 
different purposes. 

The private Grand Honors of Masonry are performed in a manner 
known only to Master Masons, since they can only be used in a Master’s 
Lodge. They are practiced by the Craft only on four occasions: when 
a Masonic hall is to be consecrated, a new Lodge to be constituted, a 
Master-elect to be installed, or a Grand Master, or his Deputy, to be 
received on an official visitation to a Lodge. They are used at all these 
ceremonies as tokens of congratulation and homage. And as they can 
only be given by Master Masons, it is evident that every consecration of 
a hall, or constitution of a new Lodge, every installation of a Worship¬ 
ful Master, and every reception of a Grand Master, must be done in the 
third degree. It is also evident, from what has been said, that the mode 
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and manner of giving the private Grand Honors can only be personally 
communicated to Master Masons. They are among the aporrheta —the 
things forbidden to be divulged. 

The public Grand Honors, as their name imports, do not partake 
of this secret character. They are given on all public occasions, in the 
presence of the profane as well as the initiated. They are used at the 
laying of corner-stones of public buildings, or in other services in which 
the ministrations of the Fraternity are required, and especially in 
funerals. They are given in the following manner: Both arms are 
crossed on the breast, the left uppermost, and the open palms of the 
hands sharply striking the shoulders; they are then raised above the 
head, the palms striking each other, and then made to fall smartly upon 
the thighs. This is repeated three times, and as there are three blows 
given each time, namely, on the breast, on the palms of the hands, and 
on the thighs, making nine concussions in all, the Grand Honors are 
technically said to be given “by three times three.’' On the occasion of 
funerals, each one of these honors is accompanied by the words, “the 
unit of God is accomplished; so mote it, be,” audibly pronounced by the 
brethren. 

These Grand Honors of Masonry have undoubtedly a classical origin, 
and are but an imitation of the plaudits and acclamations practiced by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans in their theatres, their senates, and their 
public games. There is abundant evidence in the writings of the 
ancients, that in the days of the empire, the Romans had circumscribed 
the mode of doing homage to their emperors and great men when they 
made their appearance in public and of expressing their approbation of 
actors at the theatre, within as explicit rules and regulations as those 
that govern the system of giving the Grand Honors in Freemasonry. 
This was not the case in the earlier ages of Rome, for Ovid, speaking of 
the Sabines, says that when they applauded, they did so without any 
rules of art. 

And Propertius speaks, at a later day, of the ignorance of the 
country people, who, at the theatres, destroyed the general harmony by 
their awkward attempts to join in the modulated applauses of the more 
skilful citizens. 

The ancient Romans had carried their science on this subject to 
such an extent as to have divided these honors into three kinds, differing 
from each other in the mode in which the hands were struck against 
each other, and in the sound that thence resulted. Suetonius, in his life 
of Nero, gives the names of these various kinds of applause, which he 
says were called bombi, imbrices, testoe; and Seneca, in his Naturales 
Quoestiones, gives a description of the manner in which they were 
executed. The “bombi,” or hums, were produced by striking the 
palms of the hands together, while they were in a hollow or concave 
position, and doing this at frequent intervals but with little force, so 
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as to imitate the humming sound of a swarm of bees. The “imbrices,’' 
of tiles, were made by briskly striking the flattened and extended 
palms of the hands against each other, so as to resemble the sound of 
hail pattering upon the tiles of a roof. The “testae,” or earthen vases, 
were executed by striking the palm of the left hand, with the fingers 
of the right collected into one point. By this blow a sound was elicited 
which imitated that given out by an earthern vase when struck by a 
stick. 

The Romans, and other ancient nations, having invested this system 
of applauding with all the accuracy of a science, used it in its various 
forms, not only for the purpose of testifying their approbation of actors 
in the theatre, but also bestowed it, as a mark of respect or a token of 
adulation, on their emperors, and other great men, on the occasion of 
their making their appearance in public. Huzzas and cheers have, in 
this latter case, been generally adopted by the moderns, while the 
manual applause is only appropriated to successful public speakers 
and declaimers. The Freemasons, however, have altogether preserved 
the ancient custom of applause, guarding and regulating its use by as 
strict, though different rules as did the romans; and thus showing, as 
another evidence of the antiquity of their Institution, that the “Grand 
Honors,” of Freemasonry are legitimately derived from the “plausus,” 
or applaudings, practised by the ancients on public occasions. 

In the higher degrees, and in other Rites, the Grand Honors are 
different from those of Ancient Craft Masonry in the American Rite. 

ARTICLE 95 

Hope. The second round in the theological and Masonic ladder, 
and symbolic of a hope in immortality. It is appropriately placed 
there, for, having attained the first, or faith in God, we are led by a 
belief in his wisdom and goodness to the hope of immortality. This is 
but a reasonable expectation; without it, virtue would lose its necessary 
stimulus and vice its salutary fear; life would be devoid of joy, and 
the grave but a scene of desolation. The ancients represented Hope by 
a nymph holding in her hand a bouquet of opening flowers, indicative 
of the coming fruit, but in modern and Masonic iconology it is repre¬ 
sented by a virgin leaning on an anchor, the anchor itself being a symbol 
of hope. 

ARTICLE 90 

Hours, Masonic. The language of Masonry, in reference to the 
hours of labor and refreshment, is altogether symbolical. The old 
lectures contained a tradition that our ancient brethren wrought six 
day in the week and twelve hours in the day, being called off regularly 
at the hour of high twelve from labor to refreshment. In the French 
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and German systems, the Craft were said to be called from labor at 
low twelve, or midnight, which is therefore the supposed or fictitious 
time at which a French or German Lodge is closed. But in the English 
and American systems the Craft are supposed to be called off at high 
twelve, and when called on again the time for recommencing labor is 
said to be “one hour past high twelve;” all this refers to Ancient Crafl 
Masonry. In some of the high degrees the hours designated for labor 
or rest are different. So, too, in the different Rites; thus, in the system 
of Zinnendorf, it is said that there are in a Mason’s Lodge five hours, 
namely, twelve struck, noon, high noon, midnight and high midnight; 
which are thus explained. Twelve struck, is before the Lodge is opened 
and after it is closed; noon is when the Master is about to open the 
Lodge; high noon, when it is duly open; midnight, when the Master 
is about to close it; and high midnight, when it is closed and the unini¬ 
tiated are permitted to draw near. 

ARTICLE 97 

Incorporation. By an act of incorporation, the supreme legisla¬ 
ture of a country creates a corporation or body politic, which is defined 
by Mr. Kyd to be “a collection of many individuals united in one body, 
under a special denomination, having perpetual succession under an 
artificial form, and vested by the policy of the law with a capacity 
of acting in several respects as an individual, particularly of taking 
and granting properly, connecting obligations, and of suing and being 
sued; of enjoying privileges and immunities in common, and of exer¬ 
cising a variety of political rights.” Some Grand Lodges in this coun¬ 
try are incorporated by act of the General Assembly of their respective 
States; others are not, and these generally hold their property through 
Trustees. In 1768, an effort was made in the Grand Lodge of England 
to petition Parliament for incorporation, and after many discussions 
the question was submitted to the Lodges; a large majority of whom 
having agreed to the measure, a bill was introduced in Parliament by 
the Deputy Grand Master, but, being approved on its second reading, 
at the request of several of the Fraternity, who had petitioned the 
House against it, it was withdrawn by the mover, and thus the design 
of an incorporation, fell to the ground. Perhaps the best system of 
Masonic incorporation in existence is that of the Grand Lodge of South 
Carolina. There the act, by which the Grand Lodge was incorporated, 
in 1817, delegates to that body the power of incorporating its subordi¬ 
nates; so that a Lodge, whenever it receives from the Grand Lodge a 
Warrant of constitution, acquires thereby at once all the rights of a 
corporate body, which it ceases to exercise whenever the said Warrant 
is revoked by the Grand Lodge. 

Objections have been made to the incorporation of Lodges in con- 
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sequence of some of the legal results which would follow. An incorpor¬ 
ated Lodge becomes subject to the surveillance of the courts of law, from 
which an unincorporated Lodge is exempt. Thus, a Mason expelled by 
an unincorporated Lodge must look for his redress to the Grand Lodge 
alone. But if the Lodge be incorporated, he may apply to the courts 
for a restoration of his franchise as a member. Masonic discipline 
would thus be seriously affected. The objection to incorporation is, I 
think, founded on good reasons. 

ARTICLE 08 

Industry. A virtue inculcated amongst Masons, because by it 
they are enabled not only to support themselves and families, but to 
contribute to the relief of all worthy distressed brethren. “All Masons,” 
say the Charges of 1722, “shall work honestly on working days that 
they may live creditably on holy days. ’ ’ The Masonic symbol of indus¬ 
try is the beehive, which is used in the third degree. 

ARTICLE 99 

Information, Lawful. One of the modes of recognizing a stranger 
as a true brother, is from the “lawful information” of a third party. 
No Mason can lawfully give information of another’s qualifications 
unless he has actually tested him by the strictest trial and examination, 
or knows that it has been done by another. But it is not every Mason 
who is competent to give “lawful information.” Ignorant and unskilful 
brethren cannot do so, because they are incapable of discovering truth 
or of detecting error. A “rusty Mason” should never attempt to exam¬ 
ine a stranger and certainly, if he does, his opinion as to the result is 
worth nothing. If the information given is on the ground that the 
party who is vouched for has been seen sitting in a Lodge, care must 
be taken to inquire if it was a “just and legally constituted Lodge of 
Master Masons.” A person may forget from the lapse of time, and 
vouch for a stranger as a Master Mason, when the Lodge in which he 
saw him was only opened in the first or second degree. Information 
given by letter, or through a third party, is irregular. The person 
giving the information, the one receiving it, and the one of whom it is 
given, should all be present at the same time, for otherwise there would 
be no certainty of identity. The information must be positive, not 
founded on belief or opinion, but derived from a legitimate source. 
And, lastly, it must not have been received casually, but for the very 
purpose of being used for Masonic purposes. For one to say to another, 
in the course of a desultory conversation, “A. B. is a Mason,” is not 
sufficient. He may not be speaking with due caution, under the expec¬ 
tation that his words will be considered of weight. He must say some¬ 
thing to this effect: “ I know this man to be a Master Mason, for such 
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or such reasons, and you may safely recognize him as such.” This 
alone will ensure the necessary care and proper observance of prudence. 

ARTICLE 100 

Intention. The obligations of Masonry are required to be taken 
with an honest determination to observe them; and hence the Mason 
solemnly affirms that in assuming those responsibilities he does so 
without equivocation, secret evasion, or mental reservation. 

ARTICLE 101 

Internal Qualifications. Those qualifications of a candidate which 
refer to a condition known only to himself, and which are not patent to 
the world, are called internal qualifications. They are: 1st. That he 
comes forward of his own free-will and accord, and unbiased by the 
solicitations of others. 2d. That he is not influenced by mercenary 
motives; and, 3d. That he has a disposition to conform to the usages 
of the Order. The knowledge of these can only be obtained from his 
own statements, and hence they are included in the preliminary ques¬ 
tions which are proposed before initiation. 

ARTICLE 102 

Intolerance. The arch-enemy of Freemasonry. Toleration is one 
of the chief foundation-stones of the Fraternity, and Universality and 
Brotherly Love are ever taught. Notwithstanding, intolerance has, 
and ever has had, its grip upon the brotherhood, and insidiously does 
its silent and undermining work. Human powers are limited or circum¬ 
scribed. Man by nature is weak, and is largely the creature of early 
education; yet no institution has such resisting power and is of such 
avail as Freemasonry against that great enemy of man, which has 
destroyed more of the human race than any other evil power. The 
synonym may be found in the Third and Tenth degrees, A. A. Scottish 
Rite. 


ARTICLE 103 

Iron Tools. The lectures teach us that at the building of King 
Solomon’s Temple there was not heard the sound of axe, hammer, or 
other metallic tool. But all the stones were hewn, squared, and num¬ 
bered in the quarries; and the timbers felled and prepared in the forest 
of Lebanon, whence they were brought on floats by sea to Joppa, and 
thence carried by land to Jerusalem, where, on being put up, each part 
was found to fit with such exact nicety that the whole, when completed, 
seemed rather the handiwork of the Grand Architect of the Universe 
than of mere human hands. This can hardly be called a legend, because 
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the same facts are substantially related in the first Book of Kings; but 
the circumstance has been appropriated in Masonry to symbolize the 
entire peace and harmony which should prevail among Masons when 
laboring on that spiritual temple of which the Solomonic Temple was 
the archetype. 

ARTICLE 104 

Jachin. Hence called by Dudley and some other writers, who 
reject the points, ichin. It is the name of the right-hand pillar that 
stood at the porch of King Solomon's Temple. It is derived from two 
Hebrew words, jah, '‘God,” and iachin, "will establish.” It signifies, 
therefore, ‘‘God will establish,” and is often called “the pillar of 
establishment.” 

ARTICLE 105 

Jacob’s Ladder. The introduction of Jacob’s ladder into the sym¬ 
bolism of Speculative Masonry is to be traced to the vision of Jacob, 
which is thus substantially recorded in the twenty-eighth chapter of 
the Book of Genesis: When Jacob, by the command of his father 
Isaac, was journeying toward Padan-aram, while sleeping one night 
with the bare earth for his couch and a stone for his pillow, he beheld 
the vision of a ladder, whose foot rested on the earth and whose top 
reached to heaven. Angels were continually ascending and descending 
upon it, and promised him the blessing of a numerous and happy 
posterity. When Jacob awoke, he was filled with pious gratitude, and 
consecrated the spot as the house of God. 

This ladder, so remarkable in the history of the Jewish people, finds 
its analogue in all the ancient initiations. Whether this is to be attrib¬ 
uted simply to a coincidence—a theory which but few scholars would 
be willing to accept—or to the fact that these analogues were all 
derived from a common fountain of symbolism, or whether, as suggested 
by Oliver, the origin of the symbol was lost among the practices of 
the Pagan rites, while the symbol itself was retained, it is, perhaps, 
impossible authoritatively to determine. It is, however, certain that 
the ladder as a symbol of moral and intellectual progress existed almost 
universally in antiquity, presenting itself either as a succession of steps, 
of gates, of degrees, or in some modified form. The number of the 
steps varied; although the favorite one appears to have been seven, 
in reference, apparently, to the mystical character almost everywhere 
given to that number. 

Thus, in the Persian mysteries of Mithras, there was a ladder of 
seven rounds, the passage through them being symbolical of the soul’s 
approach to perfection. These rounds were called gates, and, in allusion 
to them, the candidate was made to pass through seven dark and 
winding caverns, which process was called the ascent of the ladder of 
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perfection. Each of these caverns was the representative of a world, or 
state of existence through which the soul was supposed to pass in its 
progress from the first world to the last, or the world of truth. Each 
round of the ladder was said to he of metal of increasing purity, and 
was dignified also with the name of its protecting planet. Some idea 
of the construction of this symbolic ladder may be obtained from the 
following table: 


7 

Gold. 

,..Sun. 

... Truth. 

6 

Silver. 

.. Moon . .. 

... Mansion of the Blessed. 

5 

Iron. 

.. Mars_ 

.. .World of Births. 

4 

Tin. 

.. .Jupiter.. 

.. .Middle World. 

3 

Copper. 

,. .Venus. .. 

... Heaven. 

2 

Quicksilver.. 

. .Mercury. 

.. .World of Pre-existence. 

1 

Lead. 

. . Saturn .. 

.. .First World. 


In the mysteries of Brahma we find the same reference to the 
ladder of seven steps. The names of these were not different, and 
there was the same allusion to the symbol of the universe. The seven 
steps were emblematical of the seven worlds which constituted the Indian 
universe. The lowest was the Earth; the second, the World of Pre¬ 
existence; the third, Heaven; the fourth, the middle World, or inter¬ 
mediate region between the lower and upper worlds; the fifth, the World 
of Births, in which souls are again born; the sixth, the Mansion of 
the blessed; and the seventh, or topmost round, the Sphere of Truth, 
and the abode of Brahma. Dr Oliver thinks that in the Scandinavian 
mysteries the tree Yggrasil was the representative of the mystical 
ladder. But although the ascent of the three, like the ascent of the 
ladder, was a change from a lower to a higher sphere—from time to 
eternity, and from death to life—yet the unimaginative genius of the 
North seems to have shorn the symbolism of many of its more salient 
features. 

Among the Kabbalists, the ladder was represented by the ten 
Sephiroths, which, commencing from the bottom, were the Kingdom, 
Foundation, Splendor, Firmness, Beauty, Justice, Mercy, Intelligence, 
Wisdom, and the Crown, by which we arrive at the En Soph, or the 
Infinite. 

In the higher Masonry we find the ladder of Kadosh, which con¬ 
sists of seven steps, thus commencing from the bottom: Justice, Equity, 
Kindness, Good Faith, Labor, Patience, and Intelligence. The arrange¬ 
ment of these steps, for which we are indebted to modem ritualism, 
does not seem to be perfect; but yet the idea of intellectual progress 
to perfection is carried out by making the topmost round represent 
Wisdom or Understanding. 

The Masonic ladder which is presented in the symbolism of the 
first degree ought really to consist of seven steps, which thus ascend: 
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Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence, Justice, Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
but the earliest examples of it present it only with three, referring to 
the three theological virtues, whence it is called the theological ladder. 
It seems, therefore, to have been settled by general usage that the 
Masonic ladder has but three steps. 

As a symbol of progress, Jacob’s ladder was early recognized. 
Picus of Mirandola, who wrote in the sixteenth century, in his oration, 
<; De Honiinis Dignitate,” says that Jacob’s ladder is a symbol of the 
progressive scale of intellectual communication betwixt earth and 
heaven; and upon the ladder, as it were, step by step, man is permitted 
with the angels to ascend and descend until the mind finds blissful 
and complete repose in the bosom of divinity. The highest step he 
defines to be theology, or the study and contemplation of the Deity in 
his own abstract and exalted nature. 

Other interpretations have, however, been given to it. The Jewish 
writers differ very much in their expositions of it. Thus, a writer of 
one of the Midrashes or Commentaries, finding that the Hebrew word 
for Ladder and Sinai have each the same numerical value of letters, 
expounds the ladder as typifying the giving of the law on that mount. 
Aben Azra thought that it was a symbol of the human mind, and that 
the angels represented the sublime meditations of man. Maimonides 
supposed the ladder to symbolize nature in its operations; and, citing 
the authority of a Midrash which gives to it four steps, says that they 
represent the four elements; the two heavier, earth and water, descend¬ 
ing by their specific gravity, and the two lighter, fire and air, ascending 
from the same cause. Abarbanel, assuming the Talmudic theory that 
Luz, where Jacob slept, was Mount Moriah, supposes that the ladder, 
resting on the spot which afterwards became the holy of holies, was 
a prophetic symbol of the building of the Temple. And, lastly, Raphael 
interprets the ladder, and the ascent and the descent of the angels, as 
the prayers of man and the answering inspiration of God. Fludd, the 
hermetic philosopher, in his Philosophia Mosaica, calls the ladder the 
symbol of the triple world, moral, physical, and intellectual; and 
Nicolai says that the ladder with three steps was, among the Rosicrucian 
Freemasons in the seventeenth century, a symbol of the knowledge of 
nature. Finally, Krause, says in his drei altestenten Kunsturkunden, 
that a Brother Keher, of Edinburgh, whom he describes as a skilful and 
truthful Mason, had in 1802 assured the members of a Lodge at 
Altenberg that originally only one Scottish degree existed, whose object 
was the restoration of James II. to the throne of England, and that of 
that restoration Jacob’s ladder had been adopted by them as a symbol. 
Of this fact he further said that an authentic narrative was contained 
in the archives of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. Notwithstanding 
Lawrie’s silence on the subject, Krause is inclined to believe the story, 
nor is it in all its parts altogether without probability. It is more than 
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likely that the Chevalier Ramsay, who was a warm adherent of the 
Stuart’s transferred the symbol of the mystical ladder from the Mithraic 
mysteries, with which he was very familiar, into his Scottish degrees, 
and that thus it became a part of the symbolism of the Kadosh system. 
In some of the political Lodges instituted under the influence of the 
Stuarts to assist in the restoration of their house, the philosophical 
interpretation of the symbol may have been perverted to a political 
meaning, and to these Lodges it is to be supposed that Keher alluded; 
but that the Grand Lodge of Scotland had made any official recognition 
of the fact is not to be believed. Lawrie’s silence seems to be con¬ 
clusive. 

In the Ancient Craft degrees of the York Rite, Jacob’s ladder was 
not an original symbol. It is said to have been introduced by Dunck- 
erley when he reformed the lectures. This is confirmed by the fact that 
it is not mentioned in any of the early rituals of the last century, nor 
even by Hutchinson, who had an excellent opportunity of doing so in 
his lecture on the Nature of the Lodge, where he speaks of the covering 
of the Lodge, but says nothing of the means of reaching it, which he 
would have done, had he been acquainted with the ladder as a symbol. 
Its first appearance is in a Tracing Board on which the date of 1776 
is inscribed, which very well agrees with the date of Dunckerley’s im¬ 
provements. In this Tracing Board, the ladder has but three rounds; a 
change from the old seven-stepped ladder of the mysteries; which, 
however, Preston corrected when he described it as having many rounds, 
but three principal ones. Dunckerley, I think, was indebted for this 
symbol to Ramsay, from whom he liberally borrowed on several other 
occasions, taking from him his Royal Arch, and learning from him to 
eliminate the Master’s Word from the third degree, where it had been 
placed by his predecessors. 

As to the modern Masonic symbolism of the ladder, it is, as I have 
already said, a symbol of progress, such as it is in all the old initiations. 
Its three principle rounds, representing Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
present us with the means of advancing from earth to heaven, from 
death to life—from the mortal to immortality. Hence its foot is placed 
on the ground-floor of the Lodge, which is typical of the world, and its 
stop rests on the covering of the Lodge, which is symbolic of heaven. 

In the Prestonian lecture, which was elaborated out of Dunckerley’s 
system, the ladder is said to rest on the Holy Bible, and to reach to the 
heavens. This symbolism is thus explained. 

“By the doctrines contained in the Holy Bible we are taught to 
believe in the divine dispensation of Providence, which belief strength¬ 
ens our Faith, and enables us to ascend the first step. 

“That Faith naturally creates in us a Hope of becoming partakers 
of some of the blessed promises therein recorded, which Hope enables 
us to ascend the second step. 
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“But the third and last being Charity comprehends the whole, and 
he who is possessed of this virtue in its ample sense, is said to have, 
arrived to the summit of his profession, or, more metaphorically, into 
an ethereal mansion veiled from the mortal eye by the starry firma¬ 
ment. 

In the modern lectures, the language is materially changed, but 
the idea and the symbolism are retained unaltered. 

The delineation of the ladder with three steps only on the Tracing 
Board of 1776, which is a small one, may be attributed to notions of 
convenience. But the fact that Dunckerley derived his symbol from 
Ramsay; that Ramsay’s ladder had seven steps, being the same as the 
Kadosh symbol; that in all the old initiations the number seven was 
preserved; and lastly, that Preston describes it as having “many rounds 
or staves, which point out as many moral virtues, but three principal 
ones, namely, Faith, Hope, and Charity,” irresistibly lead us to the 
conclusion that the Masonic ladder should properly have seven steps 
which represent the four cardinal and the three theological virtues. 

ARTICLE 106 

Jehovah. Jehovah is, of all the significant words of Masonry, 
by far the most important. Reghellini very properly calls it “the basis 
of our dogma and of our mysteries.” In Hebrew it consists of four 
letters, and hence is called the Tetragrammaton, or four-lettered name; 
and because it was forbidden to a Jew, as it is to a Mason, to pronounce 
it, it is also called the Ineffable or Unpronounceable name. For its 
history we must refer to the sixth chapter of Exodus, (verses 2, 3.) 
When Moses returned discouraged from his first visit to Pharaoh, and 
complained to the Lord that the only result of his mission had been to 
incense the Egyptian king, and to excite him to the exaction of greater 
burdens from the oppressed Israelites, God encourages the Patriarch by 
the promise of the great wonders which he would perform in behalf of 
his people, and confirmed the promise by imparting to him that sublime 
name by which he had not hitherto been known: “And God,” says the 
sacred writer, “spoke unto Moses, and said unto him, I am Jehovah: 
and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as El Shad- 
dai, but by my name Jehovah was I not known unto them.” 

This Ineffable name is derived from the substantive verb, hayah, 
to he; and combining, as it does, in its formation the present, past, and 
future significations of the verb, it is considered as designating God in 
his immutable and eternal existence. This idea is carried by the 
Rabbins to such an extent, that Menasseh Ben Israel says that its four 
letters may be so arranged by permutations as to form twelve words, 
every one of which is a modification of the verb to he, and hence it is 
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called the nomen substantioe vel essentioe, the name of his substance or 
existence. 

The first thing that attracts our attention in the investigation of 
this name is the ancient regulation, still existing, by which it was made 
unlawful to pronounce it. This, perhaps, originally arose from a wish 
to conceal it from the surrounding heathen nations, so that they might 
not desecrate it by applying it to their idols. Whatever may have been 
the reason, the rule was imperative among the Jews. The Talmud 
in one of its treatises, the “Sanhedrim,” which treats of the question, 
Who of the Israelites shall have future life and who shall not? says: 
‘ ‘ Even he who thinks the name of God with its true letters forfeits his 
future life.” Abraham Ben David Halevi, when discussing the names 
of God, says: “But the name we are not allowed to pronounce. In its 
original meaning it is conferred upon no other being, therefore we 
abstain from giving any explanation of it.” We learn from Jerome, 
Origen, and Eusebius that in their time the Jews wrote the name in 
their copies of the Bible in Samaritan instead of Hebrew letters, in 
order to veil it from the inspection of the profane. Capellus says that 
the rule that the holy name was not to be pronounced was derived from 
a tradition, based on a passage in Leviticus, (xxiv. 16), which says that 
he who blasphemeth the name of Jehovah shall be put to death; and he 
Iranslates this passage, “whosoever shall pronounce the name Jehovah 
shall suffer death,” because the word nokeb, here translated “to blas¬ 
pheme,” means also “to pronounce distinctly, to call by name.” 
Another reason for the rule is to be found in a rabbinical misinterpre¬ 
tation of a passage in Exodus. 

In the third chapter of that book, when Moses asks of God what is 
his name, he replies “I Am that I Am; and he said, Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you,” and 
he adds, “this is my name forever.” Now, the Hebrew word I AM is, 
Ehyeh. But as Mendelssohn has correctly observed, there is no essential 
difference between the sixth chapter and the third, the former being 
the first person singular, and the latter the third person of the same 
verb, (the future used in the present sense of the verb to be;) and hence 
what was said of the name Ehyeh was applied by the Rabbins to the 
name Jehovah. But of Ehyeh God had said, “this is my name forever .” 
Now the word forever is represented in the original Volam; but the 
Rabbins, says Capellus, by the change of a single letter, made Volam, 
forever, read as if it had been written Valam , which means “to be 
concealed,” and hence the passage was translated “this is my name to 
be concealed,” instead of “this is my name forever.” And thus Jose¬ 
phus, in writing upon this subject, uses the following expressions: 
“Whereupon God declared to Moses his holy name, which had never 
been discovered to men before; concerning which it is not lawful for 
me to say any more.” In obedience to this law, whenever the word 
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Jehovah occurs to a Jew in reading, he abstains from pronouncing it, 
and substitutes in its place the word Adonai. Thus, instead of saying 
“holiness to Jehovah,” as it is in the original, he "would say ‘‘holiness 
to Adonia. ’ ’ And this same reverential reticence has been preserved 
by our translators in the authorized version, who, whenever Jehovah 
occurs, have with a few exceptions, translated it by the word “Lord,” 
the very passage just quoted, being rendered “holiness to the Lord.” 

Maimonides tells us that the knowledge of this word was confined 
to the hachamin or wise men, who communicated its true pronunciation 
and the mysteries connected with it only on the Sabbath day, to such 
of their disciples as were found worthy; but how it was to be sounded, 
or with what vocal sounds its four letters were to be uttered, was utterly 
unknown to the people. Once a year, namely, on the day of atonement, 
the holy name was pronounced with the sound of its letters and with 
the utmost veneration by the high priest in the Sanctuary. The last 
priest who pronounced it, says Rabbi Bechai, was Simeon the Just, and 
his successors used in blessing only the twelve-lettered name. After the 
destruction of the city and Temple by Vespasian, the pronunciation of 
it ceased, for it was not lawful to pronounce it anywhere except in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and thus the true and genuine pronunciation of 
the name was entirely lost to the Jewish people. Nor it is now known 
how it was originally pronounced. The Greeks called it Jao; the 
Romans, Jova; the Samaritans always pronounced it Jahve. 

The task is difficult to make one unacquainted with the peculiarities 
of the Hebrew language comprehend how the pronunciation of a word 
whose letters are preserved can be wholly lost. It may, however, be 
attempted. The Hebrew alphabet consists entirely of consonants. The 
vowel sounds were originally supplied by the reader while reading, he 
being previously made acquainted with the correct pronunciation of 
each word; and if he did not possess this knowledge, the letters before 
him could not supply it, and he was, of course, unable to pronounce the 
word. Every Hebrew, however, knew from practice the vocal sounds 
with which the consonants were pronounced in the different words, in 
the same manner as every English reader knows the different sounds 
of a in hat, hate, far, was, and that Tent is pronounced knight . The 
words “God save the republic,” written in the Hebrew method, would 
appear thus: “Gd sv th rpblc.” Now, this incommunicable name of 
God consists of four letters, Yod, He, Vau, and He, equivalent in 
English to the combination JHVH. It is evident that these four letters 
cannot, in our language be pronounced, unless at least two vowels be 
supplied. Neither can they in Hebrew. In other words, the vowels 
were known to the Jew, because he heard the words continually pro¬ 
nounced, just as we know that Mr. stands for Mister, because we con¬ 
tinually hear this combination so pronounced. But the name of God, of 
which these four letters are symbols, was never pronounced, but another 
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word, Adonai, substituted for it; and hence, as the letters themselves 
have no vocal power, the Jew, not knowing the implied vowels, was 
unable to supply them, and thus the pronunciation of the word was in 
time entirely lost. 

Hence some of the most learned of the Jewish writers even doubt 
whether Jehovah is the true pronunciation, and say that the recovery 
of the name is one of the mysteries that will be revealed only at the 
coming of the Messiah. They attribute the loss to the fact that the 
Masoretie or vowel points belonging to another word were applied to the 
sacred name, whereby in time a confusion occurred in its vocalization. 

In the ineffable degrees of the Scottish Rite, there is a tradition that 
the pronunciation varied among the patriarchs in different ages. 
Methuselah, Lamech, and Noah pronounced it Julia; Shem, Arphaxad, 
Selah, Heber, and Peleg pronounced it Jeva; Reu, Serug, Nahor, Terah, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Judah, called it Jevo; by Hezrom and Ram it was 
pronounced Jevo; by Aminadab and Nasshon, Jevali; by Salmon, Boaz, 
and Obed, Johe; by Jesse and David Jehovah. And they imply that 
none of these was the right pronunciation, which was only in the pos¬ 
session of Enoch, Jacob, and Moses, whose names are, therefore, not 
mentioned in this list. In all these words it must be noticed that the 
J is to be pronounced as Y, the a as in father, and the e as a in fate. 
Thus, Je-ho-vah would be pronounced Yay-ho-vah. 

The Jews believed that this holy name, which they held in the 
highest veneration, was possessed of unbounded powers. “He who 
pronounces it,” said they, “shakes heaven and earth, and inspires the 
very angels with astonishment and terror. There is a sovereign author¬ 
ity in this name: it governs the world by its power. The other names 
and surnames of the Deity are ranged about it like officers and soldiers 
about their sovereigns and generals: from this king-name they receive 
their orders, and obey.” 

It was called the Shem hamphorash, the explanatory or declaratory 
name, because it alone, of all the divine names, distinctly explains or 
declares what is the true essence of the Diety. 

Among the Essenes, this sacred name, which was never uttered 
aloud, but always in a whisper, was one of the mysteries of their initia¬ 
tion, which candidates were bound by a solemn oath never to divulge. 

It is reported to have been, under a modified form, a password 
in the Egyptian mysteries, and none, says Schiller, dare enter the 
temple of Serapis who did not bear on his breast or forehead the name 
of Jao or Je-ha-ho; a name almost equivalent in sound to that of 
Jehovah, and probably of identical import; and no name was uttered 
in Egypt with more reverence. 

The Rabbins asserted that it was engraved on the rod of Moses, and 
enabled him to perform all his miracles. Indeed, the Talmud says that 
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it was by the utterance of this awful name, and not by a club, that he 
slew the Egyptian; although it fails to tell us how he got at that time 
his knowledge of it. 

That scurrilous book of the Jews of the Middle Ages, called the 
Toldoth Jeshu, attributes all the wonderful works of Jesus Christ to the 
potency of this incommunicable name, which he is said to have abstrac¬ 
ted from the Temple, and worn about him. But it would be tedious 
and unprofitable to relate all the superstitious myths that have been 
invented about, this name. 

And now as to the grammatical signification of this important word. 
Gesenius thinks—and many modern scholars agree with him—that the 
word is the future form of the Hiphil conjugation of the verb to be, 
pronounced Yavah, and therefore that it denotes “He who made to 
exist, called into existence,” that is, the Creator. The more generally 
accepted definition of the name is, that it expresses the eternal and 
unchangable existence of God in respect to the past, the present and the 
future. The word is derived from the substantive verb hayah, to be, 
and in its four letters combines those of the past, present and future 
of the verb. Hence, among other titles it received that of nomen essen- 
tioe, because it shows the essential nature of God’s eternal existence. 
The other names of God define his power, wisdom, goodness, and other 
qualities; but this alone defines his existence. 

It has been a controverted point whether this name was made 
known for the first time to Moses, or whether the patriarchs had been 
previously acquainted with it. The generally recognized opinion now 
is, and the records of Genesis and Exodus sustain it, that the name was 
known to the patriarchs, but not in its essential meaning, into which 
Moses was the first to be initiated. In the language of Aben Ezra, 
“Certainly the name was already known to the patriarchs, but only as 
an uncomprehended and unmeaning noun, not as a descriptive, appel¬ 
lative one, indicative of the attributes and qualities of the Deity.” 
“It is manifest,” says Kallisch, “that Moses, in being initiated into 
the holy and comprehensive name of the Deity, obtains a superiority 
over the patriarchs, who, although perhaps from the beginning more 
believing than the long-wavering Moses, lived more in the sphere of 
innocent, childlike obedience than of manly, spiritual enlightenment.” 
This, too, is the Masonic doctrine. In Freemasonry the Holy Name is 
the representative of the word which is itself the symbol of the nature 
of God. To know the Word is to know the true nature and essence 
of the Grand Architect. 

When the pronunciation of the name was first interdicted to the 
people is not certainly known. Leusden says it was a rabbinical pro¬ 
hibition, and was probably made at the second Temple. The statement 
of the Rabbi Bechai, already cited, that the word was pronounced for 
the last time by Simeon, before the spoilation by the Roman emperor 
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Vespasian, would seem to indicate that it was known at the second 
Temple, although its utterance was forbidden, which would coincide 
with the Masonic tradition that it was discovered while the foundation 
of the second Temple were being laid. But the general opinion is, 
that the prohibition commenced in the time of Moses, the rabbinical 
writers tracing it to the law of Leviticus, already cited. This, too, is 
the theory of Masonry, which also preserves a tradition that the pro¬ 
hibition would have been removed at the first Temple, had not a well- 
known occurrence prevented it. But this is not to be viewed as an 
historic statement, but only as a medium of creating a symbol. 

The Jews had four symbols by which they expressed this Ineffable 
name of God: the first and most common was two Yods, with a Sheva 
and the point Kametz underneath, the second was three points in a 
radiated form like a diadem, to represent, in all probability, the sover¬ 
eignty of God; the third was a Yod within an equilateral triangle, which 
the Kabbalists explained as a ray of light, whose lustre was too trans¬ 
cendent to be contemplated by human eyes; and the fourth is the initial 
letter of Shadai, “the Almighty,” and was the symbol usually placed 
upon their phylacterise. Buxtorf mentions a fifth method, which was by 
three Yods, with a Kametz underneath, inclosed in a circle. 

In Freemasonry, the equilateral triangle, called the delta, with or 
without a Yod in the center, the Yod alone, and the letter G, are recog¬ 
nized as symbols of the sacred and Ineffable name. 

The history of the introduction of this word into the ritualism of 
Freemasonry would be highly interesting, were it not so obscure. Being 
in almost all respects an esoteric symbol, nearly all that we know of its 
Masonic relations is derived from tradition; and as to written records 
on the subject, we are compelled, in general, to depend on mere intima¬ 
tions or allusions, which are not always distinct in their meaning. In 
Masonry, as in the Hebrew mysteries, it was under the different appel¬ 
lations of the Word, the True Word, or the Lost Word, the symbol of 
the knowledge of Divine Truth, or the true nature of God. 

That this name, in its mystical use, was not unknown to the 
Mediaeval Freemasons there can be no doubt. Many of their architec¬ 
tural emblems show that they possessed this knowledge. Nor can there 
be any more doubt that through them it came to their successors, the 
Freemasons of the beginning of the eighteenth century. No one can 
read Dr. Anderson’s Defense of Masonry, written in 1730, without 
being convinced that this prominent actor in the revival was well 
acquainted with this name; although he is, of course, careful to make 
no very distinct reference to it, except in one instance. “The occasion,” 
he says, “of the brethren searching so diligently for their Master was, 
it seems, to receive from him the secret Word of Masonry, which should 
be delivered down to their posterity in after ages.” 
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It is now conceded, from indisputable evidence, that the holy name 
was, in the earlier years, and, indeed, up to the middle of the last 
century, attached to the third degree, and then called the Master’s 
Word. I have now lying before me two tracing boards of that degree, 
one an Irish one of the date of 1769, the other a continental one of 
1778; but both, apparently, copies of some earlier one. Among the 
emblems displayed is a coffin, on which is inscribed, in capital letters, 
the word JEHOVAH. Hutchinson, who wrote in 1774, makes no refer¬ 
ence whatever to the Royal Arch, although that system had, by that 
time, been partially established in England; but in his lectures to 
Master Masons and on the third degree refers to “the mystic word, the 
Tetragrammaton.” Oliver tells us distinctly that it was the Master’s 
Word until Dunckerley took it out of the degree and transferred it 
to the Royal Arch. That it was so on the Continent, we have the 
unmistakable testimony of Guillemain de St. Victor, who says, in his 
Adorihiramite Masonry, that Solomon placed a medal on the tomb of 
Hiram, “on which was engraA 7 ed Jehova, the old Master’s Vord, and 
which signifies the Supreme Being.’’ 

So far, then, these facts appear to be established: that this Inef¬ 
fable name was known to the Operative Freemasons of the Middle Ages; 
that it was derived from them by the Speculative Masons, who, in 1717, 
revived the Order in England; that they knew it as Master Masons; 
and that it continued to be the Master’s word until late in that century, 
when it was removed by Dunckerley into the Royal Arch. 

Although there is, perhaps, no point in the esoteric system of 
Masonry more clearly established than that the Tetragrammaton is the 
true omnific word, yet innovations have been admitted, by which, in 
some jurisdictions in this country, that word has been changed into 
three others, which simply signify Divine names in other languages, but 
have none of the sublime symbolism that belongs to the true name of 
God. It is true that the General Grand Chapter of the United States 
adopted a regulation disapproving of the innovation of these explana¬ 
tory words, and restoring the Tetragrammaton; but this declaration of 
what might almost be considered a truism in Masonry has been met 
with open opposition or reluctant obedience in some places. 

The Grand Chapter of England has fallen into the same error, and 
abandoned the teachings of Dunckerley, the founder of the Royal Arch 
in that country, as some of the Grand Chapters in America did those 
of Webb, who was the founder of the system here. It is well, therefore, 
to inquire what was the omnific word when the Royal Arch system was 
first invented. 

We have the authority of Oliver, who had the best opportunity of 
any man in England of knowing the facts, for saying that Dunckerley 
established the Royal Arch for the modem Grand Lodge; that he wisely 
borrowed many things from Ramsay and Dermott; and that he boldly 
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transplanted the word Jehovah from the Master’s degree and placed it 
in his new system. 

Now, what was '‘The Word” of the Royal Arch, as understood by 
Dunckerley? We have no difficulty here, for he himself answers the 
question. To the first edition of the Laws and Regulations of the Royal 
Arch, published in 1782, there is prefixed an essay on Freemasonry, 
which is attributed to Dunckerley. In this he makes the following 
remarks: 

“It must be observed that the expression The Word is not to be 
understood as a watchword only, after the manner of those annexed to 
the several degrees of the Craft; but also theologically, as a term, 
thereby to convey to the mind some idea of that Grand Being who is 
the sole author of our existence; and to carry along with it the most 
solemn veneration for his sacred Name and Word, as well as the most 
clear and perfect elucidation of his power and attributes that the human 
mind is capable of receiving. And this is the light in which the Name 
and Word hath always been considered, from the remotest ages, 
amongst us Christians and the Jews.” 

And then, after giving the well-known history from Josephus of 
the word, which, to remove all doubt of what it is, he says is the “Shem 
Hamphorash, or the Unutterable Name,” he adds: “Philo, the learned 
Jew, tells us not only that the word was lost, but also the time when, 
and the reason why. But, to make an end of these unprofitable disputes 
among the learned, be it remembered that they all concur with the 
Royal Arch Masons in others much more essential: first, that the Name 
or Word is expressive of Self-Existence and Eternity; and, secondly, 
that it can be applicable only to that Great Being who was and is and 
will be.” 

Notwithstanding this explicit and unmistakable declaration of the 
founder of the English Royal Arch, that the Tetragrammaton is the 
omnifie word, the present system in England has rejected it, and sub¬ 
stituted in its place three other words, the second of which is wholly 
unmeaning. ” 

In the American system, as revised by Thomas Smith Webb, there 
can be no doubt that the Tetragammaton was recognized as the omnifie 
word. In the Freemason’s Monitor, prepared by him for monitorial 
instruction, he has inserted, among the passages of Scripture to be read 
during an exaltation, the following from Exodus, which is the last in 
order, and which any one at all acquainted with the ritual will at once 
see is appropriated to the time of the euresis or discovery of the Word. 

“And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am the Lord, 
and I appeared unto Abraham, and unto Isaac, and unto Jacob by the 
name of God Almighty, but by my name JEHOVAH was I not known 
to them.” 

From this it will be evident that Webb recognized the word Jeho- 
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yah, and not the three other words that have since been substituted for 
them by some Grand Chapters in this country, and which it is probable 
were originally used by Webb as merely explanatory or declatory of 
the Divine nature of the other and principal word. And this is in 
accordance with one of the traditions of the degree, that they were 
placed on the substitute ark around the real word, as a key to explain 
its signification. 

To call anything else but this four-lettered name an omnific word— 
an all-creating and all-performing word—either in Masonry or in 
Hebrew symbolism, whence Masonry derived it, is to oppose all the 
doctrines of the Talmudists, the Kabbalists, and the Gnostics, and to 
repudiate the teachings of every Hebrew scholar from Buxtorf to 
Gesenius. To fight the battle against such odds is to secure defeat. It 
shows more of boldness than of discretion. And hence the General 
Grand Chapter of the United States has very wisely restored the word 
Jehovah to its proper place. It is only in the York and in the American 
Rites that this error has ever existed. In every other Rite the Tetra- 
grammaton is recognized as the true word. 

ARTICLE 107 

Jesuits. In the last century the Jesuits were charged with hav¬ 
ing an intimate connection with Freemasonry, and the invention of the 
degree of Kadosh was even attributed to those members of the Society 
who constituted the College of Clermont. This theory of a Jesuitical 
Masonry seems to have originated with the Illuminati who were prob¬ 
ably governed in its promulgation by a desire to depreciate the character 
of all other Masonic systems in comparison with their own, where no 
such priestly interference was permitted. Barruel scoffs at the idea of 
such a connection, and calls it “la fable de la Franc-Maconnerie 
Jesuiteque. ” For once he is right. Like oil and water, the tolerance 
of Freemasonry and the intolerance of the “Society of Jesus’’ cannot 
commingle. 

Yet it cannot be denied that while the Jesuits have had no part 
in the construction of pure Freemasonry, there are reasons for believ¬ 
ing that they took an interest in the invention of some degrees and 
systems which were intended to advance their own interests. But 
wherever they touched the Institution they left the trail of the serpent. 
They sought to convert its pure philanthropy and toleration into politi¬ 
cal intrigue and religious bigotry. Hence it is believed that they had 
something to do with the invention of those degrees, which were intended 
to aid the exiled house of Stuart in its efforts to regain the English 
throne, because they believed that would secure the restoration in 
England of the Roman Catholic religion. Almost a library of books 
has been written on both sides of this subject in Germany and France. 
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ARTICLE 108 

Journeymen. When the Lodges were altogether operative in their 
character, a Mason, having served his apprenticeship, began to work 
for himself, and he was then called a journeyman; but he was required, 
within a reasonable period, (in Scotland it was two years.) to obtain 
admission into a Lodge, when he was said to have passed a Fellow 
Craft. Hence the distinction between Fellow Crafts and journeymen 
was that the former were and the latter were not members of Lodges. 
Thus, in the minutes of St. Mary’s Chapel Lodge of Edinburgh, on the 
27th of December, 1689, it was declared that “No Master shall employ 
a person who has not been passed a Fellow Craft in two years after 
the expiring of his apprenticeship;” and the names of several journey¬ 
men are given who had not complied with the law. A similar regulation 
was repeated by the same Lodge in 1705, complaint having been made 
“that there are several Masteris of this house that tolerate jurnimen to 
work up and down this citie contrary to their oath of admission; ’ ’ and 
such journeymen were forbidden to seek employment. The patronage 
of the Craft of Freemasons was bestowed only on those who had 
become “free of the gild.” 

ARTICLE 109 

Jurisdiction of a Lodge. The jurisdiction of a Lodge is geograph¬ 
ical or personal. The geographical jurisdiction of a Lodge is that which 
it exercises over the territory within which it is situated, and extends 
to all the Masons, affiliated and unaffiliated, who live within that terri¬ 
tory. This jurisdiction extends to a point equally distant from the 
adjacent Lodge. Thus, if two Lodges are situated within twenty miles 
of each other, the geographical jurisdiction of each will extend ten 
miles from its seat in the direction of the other Lodge. But in this 
case both Lodges must be situated in the same State, and hold their 
Warrants from the same Grand Lodge; for it is a settled, point of 
Masonic law that no Lodge can extend its geographical jurisdiction 
beyond the territorial limits of its own Grand Lodge. 

The personal jurisdiction of a Lodge is that penal jurisdiction 
which it exercises over its own members wherever they may be situated. 
No matter how far a Mason may remove from the Lodge of which he 
is a member, his allegiance to that Lodge is indefeasible so long as 
he continues a member, and it may exercise penal jurisdiction over him. 

ARTICLE 110 

Johannite Masonry. A term introduced by Dr. Oliver to desig¬ 
nate the system of Masonry, of which the two Sts. John are recognized 
as the patrons, and to whom the Lodges are dedicated, in contradistinc- 
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tion to the more recent system of Dr. Hemming, in which the dedication 
is to Moses and Solomon. Oliver was much opposed to the change, and 
wrote an interesting work on the subject, entitled A Mirror for the 
Johannite Masons, which was published in 1848. According to his 
definition, the system practised in the United States is Johannite 
Masonry. 

ARTICLE 111 

Kneeling. Bending the knees has, in all ages of the world, been 
considered as an act of reverence and humility, and hence Pliny, the 
Roman naturalist, observes, that “a certain degree of religious reverence 
is attributed to the knees of man.” Solomon placed himself in this 
position when he prayed at the consecration of the Temple; and Masons 
use the same posture in some portions of their ceremonies, as a token 
of solemn reverence. In the act of prayer, Masons in the lower degrees 
adopt the standing posture, which was the usage of the primitive 
Church, where it was symbolic of the resurrection; but Masons in the 
higher degrees generally kneel on one knee. 

ARTICLE 112 

Knee to Knee. “When, in his devotions to the G. A. 0. T. U., he 
seeks forgiveness for the past and strength for the future, the Mason is 
taught that he should, in these offices of devotion, join his brother’s 
name with his own. The prerogative that Job, in his blindness, thought 
was denied to him, when he exclaimed, “Oh that one might plead for 
a man with God, as a man pleadeth for his neighbor! ” is here not only 
taught as a right, but inculcated as a duty; and the knee is directed 
to be bent in intercession, not for ourselves alone, but for the whole 
household of our brethren. 


ARTICLE 113 

Lamb. In ancient Craft Masonry the lamb is the symbol of inno¬ 
cence; thus in the ritual of the first degree: “In all ages the lamb has 
been deemed an emblem of innocence.” Hence it is required that a 
Mason’s apron should be made of lambskin. In the high degrees, and 
in the degrees of chivalry, as in Christian iconography, the lamb is a 
symbol of Jesus Christ. The introduction of this Christian symbolism 
of the lamb comes from the expression of St. John the Baptist, who 
exclaimed, on seeing Jesus, “Behold the Lamb of God;” which was 
undoubtedly derived from the prophetic writers, who compare the 
Messiah suffering on the cross to a lamb under the knife of a butcher. 
In the vision of St. John, in the Apocalypse, Christ is seen, under the 
form of a lamb wounded in the throat, and opening the book with the 
seven seal? Hence, in one of the degrees of the Scottish Rite, the 
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seventeenth, or Knight of the East and West, the lamb lying on the 
book with the seven seals is a part of the jewel. 

ARTICLE 114 

Labor. It is one of the most beautiful features of the Masonic 
Institution, that it teaches not only the necessity, but the nobility of 
labor. From the time of opening to that of closing, a Lodge is said to 
be at labor. This is but one of the numerous instances in which the 
terms of Operative Masonry are symbolically applied to Speculative; 
for, as the Operative Masons were engaged in the building of material 
edifices, so Free and Accepted Masons are supposed to be employed in 
the erection of a superstructure of virtue and morality upon the found¬ 
ation of the Masonic principles which they were taught at their admis¬ 
sion into the Order. When the Lodge is engaged in reading petitions, 
hearing reports, debating financial matters, etc., it is said to be occupied 
in business; but when it is engaged in the form and ceremony of 
initiation into any of the degrees, it is said to be at work. Initiation is 
Masonic labor. This phraseology at once suggests the connection of our 
speculative system with an operative art that preceded it, and upon 
which it has been founded. 

“Labor,” says Gaedicke, “is an important word in Masonry; 
indeed, we might say the most important. For this, and this alone, does 
a man become a Freemason. Every other object is secondary or inci¬ 
dental. Labor is the accustomed design of every Lodge meeting. But 
does such meetings always furnish evidence of industry? The labor of 
an Operative Mason will be visible, and he will receive his reward for 
it, even though the building he has constructed may, in the next hour, 
be overthrown by a tempest. He knows that he has done his labor. 
And so must the Freemason labor. His labor must be visible to himself 
and to the brethren, or, at least, it must conduce to his own internal 
satisfaction. As we build neither a visible Solomonic Temple nor an 
Egyptian pyramid, our industry must become visible in works that are 
imperishable, so that when we vanish from the eyes of mortals it may 
be said of us that our labor was well done.” As Masons, we labor in 
our Lodge to make ourselves a perfect building, without blemish, 
working hopefully for the consummation, when the house of our earthly 
tabernacle shall be finished, when the LOST WORD of divine truth 
shall at last be discovered, and when we shall be found by our own 
efforts at perfection to have done God service. 

ARTICLE 115 

Landmarks. In ancient times, it was the custom to mark the 
boundaries of lands by means of stone pillars, the removal of which, 
by malicious persons, would be the occasion of much confusion, men 
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having no other guide than these pillars by which to distinguish the 
limits of their property. To remove them, therefore, was considered 
a heinous crime. "Thou shalt not,” says the Jewish law, "remove thy 
neighbor’s landmark, which they of old time have set in thine inheri¬ 
tance.” Hence those peculiar marks of distinction by which we are 
separated from the profane world, and by which we are enabled to 
designate our inheritance as the "sons of light,” are called the land¬ 
marks of the Order. The universal language and the universal laws of 
Masonry are landmarks, but not so are the local ceremonies, laws, and 
usages, which vary in different countries. To attempt to alter or remove 
these sacred landmarks, by which we examine and prove a brother’s 
claims to share in our privileges, is one of the most heinous offenses 
that a Mason can commit. 

In the decision of the question what are and what are not the 
landmarks of Masonry, there has been much diversity of opinion among 
writers. Dr. Oliver says that "some restrict them to the 0. B. signs, 
tokens and words. Others include the ceremonies of initiation, passing, 
and raising; and the form, dimensions and support; the ground, situa¬ 
tion, and covering; the ornaments, furniture and jewels of a Lodge, 
or their characteristic symbols. Some think that the Order has no 
landmarks beyond its pecular secrets.” But all of these are loose and 
unsatisfactory definitions, excluding things that are essential, and admit¬ 
ting others that are unessential. 

Perhaps the safest method is to restrict them to those ancient, and 
therefore universal, customs of the Order, which either gradually grew 
into operation as rules of action, or, if at once enacted by any compe¬ 
tent authority, were enacted at a period so remote, that no account of 
their origin is to be found in the records of history. Both the enactors 
and the time of the enactment have passed away from the record, and 
the landmarks are therefore, "of higher antiquity than memory or 
history can reach.” 

The first requisite, therefore, of a custom or rule of action to 
constitute it a landmark is, that it must have existed from "time, 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” Its antiquity 
is its essential element. Were it possible for all the Masonic authorities 
at the present day to unite in a universal congress, and with the most 
perfect unanimity to adopt any new regulation, although such regula¬ 
tion would, so long as it remained unrepealed, be obligatory on the 
whole Craft, yet it would not be a landmark. It would have the 
character of universality, it is true, but it would be wanting in that 
of antiquity. 

Another peculiarity of these landmarks of Masonry is, that they 
are unrepealable. As the congress to which I have just alluded would 
not have the power to enact a landmark, so neither would it have the 
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prerogative of abolishing one. The landmarks of the Order, like the 
laws of the Medes and the Persians, can suffer no change. What they 
were centuries ago, they still remain, and must so continue in force 
until Masonry itself shall cease to exist. 

Until the year 1858, no attempt had been made by any Masonic 
writer to distinctly enumerate the landmarks of Freemasonry, and to 
give to them a comprehensible form. In October of that year, the 
author of this work published in the American Quarterly Review of 
Freemasonry , an article on “The Foundations of Masonic Laws,” 
which contained a distinct enumeration of the landmarks, which was 
the first time that such a list had been presented to the Fraternity. It 
has since been very generally adopted by the Fraternity, and repub¬ 
lished by many writers on Masonic law, sometimes without any acknowl¬ 
edgement of the source whence they derived their information. Accord¬ 
ing to this recapitulation, the result of much labor and research, the 
landmarks are twenty-five in number, and are as follows: 

1. The modes of recognition are, of all the landmarks, the most 
legitimate and unquestioned. They admit of no variation; and if ever 
they have suffered alteration or addition, the evil of such a violation 
of the ancient law has always made itself subsequently manifest. 

2. The division of symbolic Masonry into three degrees is a land¬ 
mark that has been better preserved than almost any other; although 
even here the mischievous spirit of innovation has left its traces, and, 
by the disruption of its concluding portion from the third degree, a 
want of uniformity has been created in respect to the final teaching 
of the Master’s Order; and the Royal Arch of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and America, and the “high degrees” of France and Germany, 
are all made to differ in the mode in which they lead the neophyte to 
the great consummation of all symbolic Masonry. In 1813, the Grand 
Lodge of England vindicated the ancient landmark, by solemnly enact¬ 
ing that ancient Craft Masonry consisted of the three degrees of 
Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and Master Mason, including the 
Holy Royal Arch. But the disruption has never been healed, and 
the landmark, although acknowledged in its integrity by all, still 
continues to be violated. 

3. The legend of the third degree is an important landmark, the 
integrity of which has been well preserved. There is no rite of Masonry, 
practiced in any country or language, in which the essential elements of 
this legend are not taught. The lectures may vary, and indeed are 
constantly changing, but the legend has ever remained substantially the 
same. And it is necessary that it should be so, for the legend of the 
Temple Builder constitutes the very essence and identity of Masonry. 
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Any rite which should exclude it, or materially alter it, would at once, 
by that exclusion or alteration, cease to be a Masonic rite. 

4. The government of the Fraternity by presiding officer called a 
Grand Master, who is elected from the body of the Craft, is a fourth 
landmark of the Order. Many persons suppose that the election of the 
Grand Master is held in consequence of a law or regulation of the 
Grand Lodge. Such however, is not the case. The office is indebted 
for its existence to a landmark of the Order. Grand Masters, or persons 
performing the functions under a different but equivalent title, are to 
be found in the records of the Institution long before Grand Lodges 
were established; and if the present system of legislative government 
by Grand Lodges were to be abolished, a Grand Master would still be 
necessary. 

5. The prerogative of the Grand Master to preside over every 
assembly of the Craft, wheresoever and whensoever held, is a fifth 
landmark. It is in consequence of this law, derived from ancient usage, 
and not from any special enactment, that the Grand Master assumes 
the chair, or as it is called in England, ‘ ‘ the throne, ’ ’ at every commun¬ 
ication of the Grand Lodge; and that he is also entitled to preside at 
the communication of every subordinate Lodge, where he may happen 
to be present. 

6. The prerogative of the Grand Master to grant dispensation for 
conferring degrees at irregular times, is another and a very important 
landmark. The statutory law of Masonry requires a month, or other 
determinate period, to elapse between the presentation of a petition 
and the election of a candidate. But the Grand Master has the power 
to set aside or dispense with this probation, and to allow a candidate 
to be initiated at once. This prerogative he possessed before the enact¬ 
ment of the law requiring a probation, and as no statute can impair his 
prerogative, he still retains the power. 

7. The prerogative of the Grand Master to give dispensation for 
the opening and holding Lodges is another landmark. He may grant, 
in virtue of this, to a sufficient number of Masons, the privilege of 
meeting together and conferring degrees. The Lodges thus established 
are called “Lodges under dispensation.’’ 

8. The prerogative of the Grand Master to make Masons at sight 
is a landmark which is closely connected with the preceding one. There 
has been much misapprehension in relation to this landmark, which 
misapprehension has sometimes led to a denial of its existence in juris¬ 
dictions where the Grand Master was, perhaps, at the very time sub¬ 
stantially exercising the prerogative without the slightest remark or 
opposition. 
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9. The necessity for Masons to congregate in Lodges is another 
landmark. It is not to be understood by this that any ancient landmark 
lias directed that permanent organization of subordinate Lodges which 
constitutes one of the features of the Masonic system as it now prevails. 
But the landmarks of the Order always prescribed that Masons should, 
from time to time, congregate together for the purpose of either 
Operative or Speculative labor, and that these congregations should be 
called Lodges. Formerly, these were extemporary meetings called 
together for special purposes, and then dissolved, the brethren departing 
to meet again at other times and other places, according to the necessity 
of circumstances. But Warrants of constitution, by-laws, permanent 
officers, and annual arrears are modern innovations wholly outside the 
landmarks, and dependent entirely on the special enactments of a com¬ 
paratively recent period. 

10. The government of the Craft, when so congregated in a Lodge, 
by a Master and two Wardens, is also a landmark. A congregation of 
Masons meeting together under any other government, as that, for 
instance, of a president and vice-president, or a chairman and sub¬ 
chairman, would not be recognized as a Lodge. The presence of a 
Master and two Wardens is an essential to the valid organization of a 
Lodge as a Warrant of constitution is at the present day. The names, 
of course, vary in different languages; but the officers, their number, 
prerogatives, and duties are everywhere identical. 

11. The necessity that every Lodge, when congregated, should be 
duly tiled, is an important landmark of the Institution which is never 
neglected. The necessity of this law arises from the esoteric character 
of Masonry. The duty of guarding the door and keeping off cowans and 
eavesdroppers, is an ancient one, which therefore constitutes a landmark. 

12. The right of every Mason to be represented in all general 
meetings of the Craft, and to instruct his representatives, is a twelfth 
landmark. Formerly, these general meetings, which were usually held 
once a year, were called "General Assemblies,” and all the Fraternity, 
even to the youngest Entered Apprentice, were permitted to be present. 
Now they are called "Grand Lodges,” and only the Master and Ward¬ 
ens of the subordinate Lodges are summoned. But this is simply as 
the representatives of their members. Originally, each Mason repre¬ 
sented himself; now he is represented by his officers. 

13. The right of every Mason to appeal from the decision of his 
brethren, in Lodge convened, to the Grand Lodge or General Assembly 
of Masons, is a landmark highly essential to the preservation of justice, 
and the prevention of oppression. A few modern Grand Lodges, in 
adopting a regulation that the decision of subordinate Lodges, in cases 
of expulsion, cannot be wholly set aside upon an appeal, have violated 
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this unquestioned landmark, as well as the principles of just govern¬ 
ment. 

14. The right of every Mason to visit and sit in every regular 
Lodge is an unquestionable landmark of the Order. This is called “the 
right of visitation. ’ ’ This right of visitation has always been recognized 
as an inherent right which inures to every Mason as he travels through 
the world. And this is because Lodges are justly considered as only 
divisions for convenience of the universal Masonic family. This right 
may, of course, be impaired or forfeited on special occasions by various 
circumstances; but when admission is refused to a Mason in good 
standing, who knocks at the door of a Lodge as a visitor, it is to be 
expected that some good and sufficient reason shall be furnished for this 
violation of what is, in general Masonic right, founded on the landmarks 
of the Order. 

15. It is a landmark of the Order, that no visitor unknown to 
the brethren present, or to some one of them as a Mason, can enter a 
Lodge without first passing an examination according to ancient usage. 
Of course, if the visitor is known to any brother present to be a Mason 
in good standing, and if that brother will vouch for his qualifications, 
the examination may be dispensed with, as the landmark refers only to 
the cases of strangers, who are not to be recognized unless after strict 
trial, due examination, or lawful information. 

16. No Lodge can interfere in the business of another Lodge, nor 
give degrees to brethren who are members of other Lodges. This is 
undoubtedly an ancient landmark, founded on the great principles of 
courtesy and fraternial kindness, which are at the very foundation of 
our Institution. It has been repeatedly recognized by subsequent 
statutory enactments of all Grand Lodges. 

17. It is a landmark that every Freemason is amenable to the laws 
and regulations of the Masonic jurisdiction in which he resides, and this 
although he may not be a member of any Lodge. Non-affiliation, which 
is, in fact, in itself a Masonic offense, does not exempt a Mason from 
Masonic jurisdiction. 

18. Certain qualifications of candidates for initiation are derived 
from a landmark of the Order. These qualifications are that he shall be 
a man—unmutilated, free born, and of mature age. That is to say, a 
woman, a cripple, or a slave, or one born in slavery, is disqualified for 
initiation into the rites of Masonry. Statutes, it is true, have from time 
to time been enacted, enforcing or explaining these principles; but the 
qualifications really arise from the very nature of the Masonic institu¬ 
tion, and from its symbolic teachings, and have always existed as land¬ 
marks. 
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19. A belief in the existence of God as the Grand Architect of the 
Universe, is one of the most important landmarks of the Order. It has 
been always admitted that a denial of the existence of a Supreme and 
Superintending Power is an absolute disqualification for initiation. The 
annals of the Order never yet have furnished or could furnish an 
instance in which an avowed Atheist was ever made a Mason. The very 
initiatory ceremonies of the first degree forbid and prevent the possi¬ 
bility of such an occurrence. 

20. Subsidiary to this belief in God, as a landmark of the Order, 
is the belief in a resurrection to a future life. This landmark is not 
so positively impressed on the candidate by exact words as the preced¬ 
ing; but the doctrine is taught by very plain implication, and runs 
through the whole symbolism of the Order. To believe in Masonry, and 
not to believe in resurrection, would be an absurd anomaly, which could 
only be excused by the reflection, that he who thus confounded his belief 
and his skepticism was so ignorant of the meaning of both theories as 
to have no rational foundation for his knowledge of either. 

21. It is a landmark that a “Book of the Law” shall constitute an 
indispensable part of the furniture of every Lodge. I say, advisedly, 
Book of the Law , because it is not absolutely required that everywhere 
the Old and New Testaments shall be used. The “Book of Law” is 
that volume which, by the religion of the country, is believed to contain 
the revealed will of the Grand Architect of the Universe. Hence, in all 
Lodges in Christian countries, the “Book of Law” is composed of the 
Old and New Testaments; in a country where Judaism was the prevail¬ 
ing faith, the Old Testament would be sufficient; and in Mohammedan 
countries, and among Mohammedan Masons, the Koran might be sub¬ 
stituted. Masonry does not attempt to interfere with the peculiar 
religious faith of its disciples, except so far as relates to the belief in the 
existence of God, and what necessarily results from that belief. The 
“Book of Law” is to the Speculative Mason his spiritual trestle-board; 
without this he cannot labor; whatever he believes to be the revealed will 
of the Grand Architect constitutes for him his spiritual trestle-board, 
and must ever be before him in his hours of speculative labor, to be the 
rule and guide of his conduct. The landmark, therefore, requires that 
a “Book of the Law,” a religious code of some kind, purporting to be 
an exemplar of the revealed will of God, shall form an essential part 
of the furniture of every Lodge. 

22. The equality of all Masons is another landmark of the Order. 
This equality has no reference to any subversion of those gradations of 
rank which have been instituted by the usages of society. The monarch, 
the nobleman, or the gentleman is entitled to all the influence and 
receives all the respect, which rightly belong to his position. But the 
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doctrine of Masonic equality implies that, as children of one great 
Father, we meet in the Lodge upon the level—that on that level 
we are all traveling to one predestined goal—that in the Lodge genuine 
merit shall receive more respect than boundless wealth, and that virtue 
and knowledge alone should be the basis of all Masonic honors, and be 
rewarded with preferment. When the labors of the Lodge are over, 
and the brethren have retired from their peaceful retreat, to mingle once 
more with the world, each will then again resume that social position, 
and exercise the privilege of that rank, to which the customs of society 
entitle him. 

23. The secrecy of the Institution is another and most important 
landmark. The form of secrecy is a form inherent in it, existing with 
it from its very foundation, and secured to it by its ancient landmarks. 
]f divested of its secret character, it would lose its identity, and would 
cease to be Freemasonry. Whatever objections may, therefore, be made 
to the Institution on account of its secrecy, and however much some 
unskilful brethren have been unwilling in times of trial, for the sake 
of expediency, to divest it of its secret character, it will be ever 
impossible to do so, even were the landmark not standing before us 
as an insurmountable obstacle; because such change of its character 
would be social suicide, and the death of the Order would follow its 
legalized exposure. Freemasonry, as a secret association, has lived 
unchanged for centuries; as an open society, it would not last for as 
many years. 

24. The foundation of a speculative science upon an operative art, 
and the symbolic use and explanation of the terms of that art, for the 
purpose of religious or moral teaching, constitute another landmark of 
the Order. The Temple of Solomon was the symbolic cradle of the 
Institution, and therefore, the reference to the Operative Masonry 
which constructed that magnificient edifice, to the materials and imple¬ 
ments which were employed in its construction, and to the artists who 
were engaged in the building, are all competent and essential parts of 
the body of Freemasonry, which could not be subtracted from it 
without an entire destruction of the whole identity of the Order. Hence, 
all the comparatively modern rites of Masonry, however they may differ 
in other respects, religiously preserve this Temple history and these 
operative elements, as the substratum of all their modifications of the 
Masonic system. 

25. The last and crowning landmark of all is, that these landmarks 
can never be changed. Nothing can be subtracted from them—nothing 
can be added to them—not the slightest modification can be made in 
them. As they were received from our predecessors, we are bound by 
the most solemn obligations of duty to transmit them to our successors. 
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ARTICLE 116 

Laws of Masonry. The laws of Masonry, or those rules of action 
by which the Institution is governed, are very properly divided into 
three classes: 1. Landmarks. 2. General Laws or Regulations. 3. 
Local Laws or Regulations. 

1. Landmarks. These are the unwritten laws of the Order, derived 
from those ancient and universal customs which date at so remote a 
period that we have no record of their origin. 

2. General Laws. These are all those Regulations that have been 
enacted by such bodies as had at the time universal jurisdiction. They 
operate, therefore, over the Craft wheresoever dispersed; and as the 
paramount bodies which enacted them have long ceased to exist, it 
would seem that they are unrepealable. It is generally agreed that 
these General or Universal Laws are to he found in the old Constitutions 
and Charges, so far as they were recognized and accepted by the Grand 
Lodge of England at the revival in 1717, and adopted previous + o the 
year 1721. 

3. Local Laws. These are the Regulations which, since 1721, have 
been and continue to be enacted by Grand Lodges. They are of force 
only in those jurisdictions which have adopted them, and are repealable 
by the bodies which have enacted them. They must, to be valid, be not 
repugnant to the Landmarks or the General Laws, which are of para¬ 
mount authority. 

ARTICLE 117 

Left Side. In the symbolism of Masonry, the first degree is rep¬ 
resented by the left side, which is to indicate that as the left is the 
weaker part of the body, so is the Entered Apprentice’s degree the 
weakest part of Masonry. This doctrine, that the left is the weaker 
side of the body, is very ancient. Plato says it arises from the fact that 
the right is more used; but Aristotle contends that the organs of the 
right are by nature more powerful than those of die left. 

ARTICLE 118 

Legend. Strictly speaking, a legend, from the Latin, legendus, 
“to be read,” should be restricted to a story that has been committed 
to writing; but by good usage the word has been applied more exten¬ 
sively, and now properly means a narrative, whether true or false, that 
has been traditionally preserved from the time of its first oral communi¬ 
cation. Such is the definition of a Masonic legend. The authors of the 
Conversations-Lexicon, referring to the monkish lives of the saints which 
originated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, say that the title 
legend was given to all fictions which made pretensions to truth. Such 
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a remark, however, correct it may be in reference to these monkish 
narratives, which were often invented as ecclesiastical exercises, is by 
no means applicable to the legends of Freemasonry. These are not 
necessarily fictitious, but are either based on actual and historical facts 
which have been but slightly modified, or they are ihe offspring and 
expansion of some symbolic idea in which latter respect they differ 
entirely from the monastic legends, which often have only the fertile 
imagination of some studious monk for the basis of their construction. 

The instructions of Freemasonry are given to us in two modes: by 
the symbol and by the legend. The symbol is a material, and the legend 
a mental, representation of a truth. The sources of neither can be in 
every case authentically traced. Many of them come to us, undoubtedly, 
from the old Operative Masons of the mediaeval gilds. But whence 
they got them is a question that naturally arises, and which still remains 
unanswered. Others have sprung from a far earlier source; perhaps, 
as Creuzer has suggested in his Symbolik, from an effort to engraft 
higher and purer knowledge on an imperfect religious idea. If so, then 
the myths of the Ancient Mysteries, and the legends or traditions of 
Freemasonry, would have the same remote and the same final cause. 
They would differ in construction, but they would agree in design. For 
instance, the myth of Adonis in the Syrian mysteries, and the legend of 
Hiram Abif in the third degree, would differ very widely in their 
details; but the object of each would be the same, namely, to teach 
the doctrine of the restoration from death to eternal life. 

The legends of Freemasonry constitute a considerable and a very 
important part of its ritual. Without them, its most valuable portions 
as a scientific system would cease to exist. It is, in fact, in the tradi¬ 
tions and legends of Freemasonry, more, even, than in its material 
symbols, that we are to find the deep religious instructions which the 
Institution is intended to inculcate. It must be remembered that Free¬ 
masonry has been defined to be “ a system of morality, veiled in allegory 
and illustrated by symbols.” Symbols, then, alone, do not constitute 
the whole of the system: allegory comes in for its share; and this 
allegory, which veils the divine truths of Masonry, is presented to the 
neophyte in the various legends which have been traditionally preserved 
in the Order. 

They may be divided into three classes: 1. The Mythical legend. 
2. The Philosophical legend. 3. The Historical legend. And these 
three classes may be defined as follows: 

1. The myth may be engaged in the transmission of a narrative of 
early deeds and events having a foundation in truth, which truth, 
however, has been greatly distorted and perverted by the omission or 
introduction of circumstances and personages, and then it constitutes 
the mythical legend. 
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2. Or it may have been invented and adopted as the medium of 
enunciating a particular thought, or of inculcating a certain doctrine, 
when it becomes a philosophical legend. 

3. Or, lastly, the truthful elements of actual history may greatly 
predominate over the fictitious and invented materials of the myth; and 
the narrative may be, in the main, made up of facts, with a slight 
coloring of imagination, when it forms a historical legend. 

ARTICLE 119 

Lesser Lights. In the lecture of the first degree we are told that 
a Lodge has three symbolic lesser lights; one of these is in the East, 
one in the West, and one in the South. There is no light in the North, 
because King Solomon’s Temple, of which every Lodge is a representa¬ 
tion, was placed so far north of the ecliptic that the sun and moon, at 
their meridian height, could dart no rays into the northern part thereof. 
The north we therefore Masonically call a place of darkness. 

This symbolic use of the three lesser lights is very old, being found 
in the earliest lectures of the last century. 

The three lights, like the three principal officers and the three prin¬ 
cipal supports, refer, undoubtedly, to the three stations of the sun—its 
rising in the east, its meridian in the south, and its setting in the west; 
and thus the symbolism of the Lodge, as typical of the world, continues 
to be preserved. 

The use of lights in all religious ceremonies is an ancient custom. 
There was a seven-branched candle-stick in the tabernacle, and in the 
Temple “were the golden candle-sticks, five on the right hand and five 
on the left.” They were always typical of moral, spiritual, or intellec¬ 
tual light. 

ARTICLE 120 

Level. In Freemasonry, the level is a symbol of equality; not of 
that social equality which would destroy all distinctions of ranks and 
position, and beget confusion, insubordination, and anarchy; but of that 
fraternal equality which, recognizing the fatherhood of God, admits as a 
necessary corollary the brotherhood of man. It, therefore, teaches us 
that, in the sight of the Grand Architect of the Universe, his creatures, 
who are at an immeasurable distance from him, move upon the same 
plane; as the far-moving stars, which though millions of miles apart, 
yet seem to shine upon the same canopy of the sky. In this view, the 
level teaches us that all men are equal, subject to the same infirmities, 
hastening to the same goal, and preparing to be judged by the same 
immutable law. 

The level is deemed, like the square and the plumb, of so much 
importance as a symbol, that it is repeated in many different relations. 
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First, it is one of the jewels of the Lodge; in the English system a 
movable, in the American an immovable one. This leads to its being 
adopted as the proper official ensign of the Senior Warden, because the 
Craft when at labor, at which time he presides over them, are on a 
common level of subordination. And then it is one of the working-tools 
of a Fellow Craft, still retaining its symbolism of equality. 

ARTICLE 121 

Lily. The plant so frequently mentioned in the Old Testament 
under the name of lily, as an emblem of purity and peace, was the lotus 
lily of Egypt and India. It occupied a conspicuous place among the 
ornaments of the Temple furniture. The brim of the molten sea was 
wrought with flowers of the lotus; the chapiters on the tops of the 
pillars at the porch, and the tops of the pillars themselves, were adorned 
with the same plant. Sir Robert Ker Porter, describing a piece of 
sculpture which he found at Persepolis, says, “Almost every one in 
this procession holds in his hand a figure like the lotus. This flower 
was full of meaning among the ancients, and occurs all over the East. 
EgypC Persia, Palestine, and India present it everywhere over their 
architecture, in the hands and on the heads of their sculptured figures, 
whether in statue or in bass-relief. We also find it in the sacred vest¬ 
ments and architecture of the tabernacle and Temple of the Israelites. 
The lily which is mentioned by our Saviour, as an image of peculiar 
beauty and glory, when comparing the works of nature with the decora¬ 
tions of art, was a different flower; probably a species of liliun. This is 
also represented in all pictures of the salutation of Gabriel to the Virgin 
Mary; and, in fact, has been held in mysterious veneration by people 
of all nations and times. ‘It is the symbol of divinity; of purity, and 
abundance, and of a love most complete in perfection, charity, and 
benediction; as in Holy Scriptue, that mirror of purity, Susanna is 
defined Susa , which signified the lily flower, and chief city of the Per¬ 
sians, bearing that name for excellency. Hence, the lily’s three leaves 
in the arms of France meaneth Piety, Justice, and Charity. So far, 
the general impression of a pecular regard to this beautiful and fragrant 
flower; but the early Persians attached to it a peculiar sanctity.” We 
must not, however, forget the difference between the lotus of the Old 
Testament and the lily of the New. The former is a Masonic plant; the 
latter is scarcely referred to. Nevertheless, through the ignorance of 
the early translators as to sacred plants, the lotus is constantly used for 
the lily; and hence the same error has crept into the Masonic rituals. 

ARTICLE 122 

Libertine. The Charges of 1722 commence by saying that “a 
Mason is obliged by his tenure to obey the moral law; and if he rightly 
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understands the art, he will never be a stupid Atheist, nor an irreligious 
libertine .” The word ‘libertine” there used conveyed a meaning dif¬ 
ferent from that which it now bears. In the present usage of language 
it signifies a profligate and licentious person, but originally it meant a 
freethinker, or Deist. Derived from the Latin “ libertinus, ” a man 
that was once a bondsman but who has been made free, it was meta¬ 
phorically used to designate one who had been released, or who had 
released himself from the bonds of religious belief, and become in 
matters of faith a doubter or denier. Hence “a stupid Atheist” denoted, 
to use the language of the Psalmist, ‘‘the fool who has said in his heart 
there is no God,” while an “irreligious libertine,” designated the man 
who, with a degree less of unbelief, denies the distinctive doctrines of 
revealed religion. And this meaning of the expression connects itself 
very appropriately with the succeeding paragraph of the Charge. “But 
though in ancient times, Masons were charged in every country to be 
of the religion of that country or nation, whatever it was, yet it is now 
thought more expedient only to oblige them to that religion in which all 
men agree, leaving their particular opinions to themselves.” 

The expression “irreligious libertine,” alluding, as it does, to a 
scoffer at religious truths, is eminently suggestive of the religious char¬ 
acter of our Institution, which, founded as it is on the great doctrines 
of religion, cannot be properly appreciated by any one who doubts or 
denies their truth. 


ARTICLE 123 

Lights, Fixed. According to the old rituals of the last century, 
every Lodge room was furnished, or supposed to be furnished, with 
three windows, situated in the east, west ,and south. They were called 
the Fixed Lights, and their uses were said to be “to light the men to, 
at, and from their work.” 


ARTICLE 124 

Lewis. 1. An instrument in Operative Masonry. It is an iron 
cramp which is inserted in a cavity prepared for that purpose in any 
large stone, so as to give attachment to a pulley and hook whereby the 
stone may be conveniently raised to any height and deposited in its 
proper position. It is well described by Mr. Gibson, in the British 
Archoeologia but he is in error in attributing its invention to a French 
architect in the time of Louis XIV., and its name to that monarch. 
The contrivance was known to the Romans, and several taken from old 
ruins are now in the Vatican. In the ruins of Whitby Abbey, in Eng¬ 
land, which was founded by Oswy, king of Northumberland, in 658, 
large stones were discovered, with the necessary excavation for the 
insertion of a lewis. The word is most probably derived from the old 
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French levis, any contrivance for lifting. The modern French call the 
instrument a louve. 

2. In the English system, the lewis is found on the tracing-board 
of the Entered Apprentice, where it is used as a symbol of strength, 
because, by its assistance, the Operative Mason is enabled to lift the 
heaviest stones with a comparatively trifling exertion of physical power. 
It has not been adopted as a symbol by the American Masons, except in 
Pennsylvania, where, of course, it receives the English interpretation. 

3. The son of a Mason is, in England, called a lewis, because it 
is his duty to support the sinking powers and aid the failing strength 
of his father; or, as Oliver has expressed it, ‘ ‘ to bear the burden and 
heat of the day, that his parents may rest in their old age; thus render¬ 
ing the evening of their lives peaceful and happy.” In the rituals of 
the middle of the last century he was called a louffton. From this the 
French derived their word lufton, which they apply in the same way. 
They also employ the word louveteau, and call the daughter of a Mason 
louvetine. Louveteau is probably derived directly from the louve, the 
French name of the implement; but it is a singular coincidence that 
louveteau also means a young wolf, and that in the Egyptian mysteries 
of Isis the candidate was made to wear the mask of a wolf’s head. 
Hence, a wolf and a candidate in these mysteries were often used as 
synonymous terms. Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, says, in reference to 
this custom, that the ancients perceived a relationship between the sun, 
the great symbol in these mysteries, and a wolf, which the candidate 
represented at his initaition. For, he remarks, as the flocks of sheep 
and cattle fly and disperse at the sight of the wolf, so the flocks of stars 
disappear at the approach of the sun’s light. The learned reader will 
also recollect that in the Greek language lukos signifies both the sun and 
a wolf. Hence some etymologists have sought to derive louveteau, the 
son of a Mason, from louveteau, a young wolf. But I prefer the more 
direct derivation from louve, the operative-instrument. 

In Browne’s Master Key, which is supposed to represent the Pres- 
tonian lecture, we find the following definition: 

“What do we call the son of a Freemason? 

* “A lewis. 

“What does that denote? 

‘ ‘ Strength. 

“How is a lewis depicted in a Mason’s Lodge? 

“As a cramp of metal, by which, when fixed into a stone, great and 
ponderous weights are raised to a certain height and fixed upon their 
proper basis, without which Operative Masons could not so conven¬ 
iently do. 

“What is the duty of a lewis, the son of a Mason, to his aged 
parents? 
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“To bear the heavy burden in the heat of the day, and help them 
in time of need, which, by reason of their great age, they ought to be 
exempted from, so as to render the close of their days happy and 
comfortable. 

“His privilege for so doing? 

“To be made a Mason before any other person, however dignified 
by birth, rank, or riches, unless he, through complaisance, waives this 
privilege. ’ ’ 

The lecture does not state, in exact terms, the whole nature of the 
privileges of a lewis. Not only has he, in an initiation, the precedence 
of all other candidates, but in England and France the right to be 
initiated at an earlier age. For while the general law in both these 
countries requires a candidate to have reached the age of twenty-one, 
a lewis can be received when only eighteen. No such regulation is, it 
is true, to be found in the English constitution; but, as Oliver says, it 
is “ a traditional custom; ’ ’ and a provision seems to have been made for 
it by allowing the prerogative of dispensing with the usual requirement 
of age in certain cases. In this country, where the symbolism of the 
lewis is unknown, no such right is now recognized. It is, however, 
probable that the custom formerly existed, derived from England; and 
it has been thus attempted, I think reasonably enough, to explain the 
fact that Washington was initiated when he was only twenty years and 
eight months old. 

ARTICLE 125 

Lodge. There are three definitions which, in the technical lan¬ 
guage of Masonry, apply to the word Lodge. 

1. It is a place in which Freemasons meet. In this sense the words 
more generally used are Lodge Boom. 

2. It is the assembly or organized body of Freemasons duly con¬ 
gregated for labor or for business. These two distinctions are precisely 
the same as those to be found in the word “church,” which is expres¬ 
sive both of the building in which a congregation meets to worship, and 
the congregation of worshippers themselves. This second definition is 
what distinguishes a meeting of symbolic Masons, who constitute a 
Lodge from one of Royal Arch Masons, whose meeting would be called 
a Chapter, or of Cryptic Masons, whose assembly would be a Council. 

The word appears in French as loge; German, loge; Spanish, logia; 
Portuguese, loja; and Italian, loggia. This is irrefragible evidence that 
the word was with the Institution, derived by the continent of Europe 
from England. 

The derivation of the word is, I think, plain. Ragon says that it 
comes from the Sancrit loga, signifying the world. There would, at first 
sight, seem to be a connection between this etymology and the symbolic 
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meaning of a Lodge, which represents the world; but yet it is evidently 
far-fetched, since we have a much simpler root immediately at hand. 
Mr. Hope says, speaking of the Freemason of the Middle Ages, (and 
Wren had previously said the same thing), that wherever they were 
engaged to work, they “set themselves to building temporary huts, for 
their habitation, around the spot where the work was to be carried on.” 
These huts the German Masons called hutten; the English, lodges, which 
is from the Anglo-Saxon, logian, to dwell. Lodge, therefore, meant 
dwelling-place or lodging of the Masons; and this is undoubtedly the 
origin of the modern use of the word. To corroborate this, we find 
Du Cange defining the Mediaeval Latin, logia or logium, as “ a house of 
habitation.” He refers to the Italian, loggia, and quotes Lambertus 
Ardensis as saying that “ logia is a place next to the house, where 
persons were accustomed to hold pleasant conversation.” Hence Lam¬ 
bertus thinks that it comes from the Greek, logos, a discourse. Du 
Cange asserts that there is no doubt that in the Middle Ages logia or 
logium was commonly used for an apartment or dwelling connected with 
the main building. Thus, the smallest apartment occupied by the 
cardinals when meeting in conclave were called logioe or Lodges. All 
of which sustains the idea that the Lodges of the old Operative Masons 
were small dwellings attached, or at least contiguous, to the main edifice 
on which they were at work. 

In the Old Constitutions, the word is not generally met with. The 
meeting of the Craft is there usually called the Assembly. But there 
are instances of its employment in those documents. Thus in the Lodge 
of Antiquity MS. whose date is 1786, and still earlier in the York MS. 
No. 1, dated about 1600, it is said, “no Fellow within the Lodge or 
without shall misanswer, ” etc. There is also abundant documentary 
evidence to show that the word Lodge was, long before the eighteenth 
century, applied to their meeting by Freemasons of England and Scot¬ 
land. 

Before the restoration of the Grand Lodge of England in 1717, 
Preston tells us that any number of brethren might, assemble at any 
place for the performance of work, and, when so assembled, were author¬ 
ized to receive into the Order brothers and fellows, and to practise the 
rites of Masonry. The ancient charges were the only standard for the 
the regulation of their conduct. The Master of the Lodge was elected 
pro tempere, and his authority terminated with the dissolution of the 
meeting over which he presided, unless the Lodge was permamently 
established at any particular place. To the general assembly of the 
Craft, held once or twice a year, all the brethren indiscriminately were 
amenable, and to that power alone. But on the formation of Grand 
Lodges, this inherent right of assembling was voluntarily surrendered 
by the brethren and the Lodges, and vested in the Grand Lodge. And 
from this time Warrants and Constitution date their existence. The 
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first Warrant granted by the Grand Lodge of England, after its reor¬ 
ganization, is dated 1718. 

The mode of bringing a Lodge into existence under the present 
system in America is as follows: Seven Master Masons, being desirous 
of establishing a Lodge, apply by petition to the Grand Master, who will, 
if he think proper, issue his dispensation authorizing them to congregate 
as Masons in a Lodge, and therein to confer the three degrees of 
Ancient Craft Masonry. This instrument is of force during the pleasure 
of the Grand Master. At the next meeting of the Grand Lodge it 
expires, and is surrendered to the Grand Lodge, which, if there be no 
objection, will issue a Charter, technically called a Warrant of Con¬ 
stitution, whereby the body is permanently established as a Lodge, and 
as one of the constituents of the Grand Lodge. 

The power of granting Warrant of Constitution is vested in the 
Grand Lodges of Scotland, Ireland, Germany, and France, as it is in 
America; but in England the rule is different, and there the preroga¬ 
tive is vested in the Grand Master. 

A Lodge thus constituted consists, in the American system, of the 
following officers. Worshipful Master, Senior and Junior Wardens, 
Treasurer, Secretary, Senior and Junior Deacons, two Stewards, and a 
Tiler. 

In the York Rite, as practised in England, the officers are, in 
addition to these, a Director of Ceremonies, a Chaplain, and an Inner 
Guard. 

In a Lodge of the French Rite, the officers are still more numerous. 
They are Le Venerable or Worshipful Master, Premier and Second Sur- 
veillants or Senior and Junior Wardens, Orator, Treasurer, Secretary, 
Hospitaller or collector of alms, the Expert, combining the duties of the 
Senior Deacon and an examining committee, Master of Ceremonies, 
Architecte, who attends to the decoration of the Lodge, and superintends 
the financial department, Arehiviste or Librarian, Keeper of the Seal, 
Master of the Banquets or Steward, and Guardian of the Temple or 
Tiler. 

The officers in a Lodge of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite 
are a Master, two Wardens, Orator, Treasurer, Secretary, Almoner, 
Experts, Assistant Expert, Master of Ceremonies, Almoner Steward, 
Tiler, and sometimes a few others as Pursuivant, and Keeper of the 
Seals. 

In other Rites and countries the officers vary to a slight extent, 
but everywhere there are four officers who always are found, and who 
may therefore be considered as indispensable, namely, the Master, two 
Wardens, and Tiler. 

A Lodge thus constituted is a Lodge of Master Masons. Strictly 
and legally speaking, such a body as a Lodge of Entered Apprentices or 
of Fellow Crafts is not known under the present Masonic system. No 
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Warrant is ever granted for an Apprentices’ or Fellow Crafts’ Lodge, 
and without a Warrant a Lodge cannot exist. The Warrant granted 
is always for a Masters’ Lodge, and the members composing it are all 
Master Masons. The Lodge mentioned by Wren and Hope, to which 
allusion has been made, and which were congregated, in the Middle 
Ages, around the edifices which the Masons were constructing, were 
properly Fellow Craft’s Lodge, because all members were Fellow Crafts; 
even the Master being merely a gradation of rank, not a degree of 
knowledge. So at the revival of Masonry in 1717, the Lodges were 
Entered Apprentices’ Lodges, because in them nothing but the first 
degree was conferred, and nearly all the members were Entered Appren¬ 
tices. But when the Grand Lodge, where only at first the Fellow Craft 
and Master’s degree were conferred, permitted them to be conferred 
in the subordinate Lodges, then the degree of Master Mason was sought 
for by all the Craft, and became the object of every Mason’s ambition. 
From that time the Craft became Master Masons, and the first and 
second degrees were considered only as preliminary steps. So it has 
remained to this day; and all modern Lodges, wherever Masonry has 
extended, are Master’s Lodges, and nothing less. 

Sometimes secretaries, ignorant of these facts, will record in their 
minutes that “the Lodge of Master Masons was closed and a Lodge of 
Entered Apprentices was opened.” Neither written nor unwritten law 
sanctions any such phraseology. If the Lodge of Masters Masons is 
closed, there is an end of the Masonic congregation. Where is the 
Warrant under which a Lodge of Entered Apprentices is opened, and 
how can a Lodge, in which there is not, probably, a single Apprentice, 
but where all the officers and all the members are Master Masons be 
called a Lodge of Apprentices? The ritual has wisely provided for the 
avoidance of such an anomaly, and, seeing that the Warrant says that 
the Lodge of Master Masons is empowered to make Apprentices and 
Fellow Crafts, it says “the Lodge was opened on the first degree.” That 
is to say, the Lodge of Masters still retaining its character as a Master’s 
Lodge, without which it would lose its legality, and not venturing to 
open a kind of Lodge for which its members had no Warrant nor 
authority, simply placed itself on the points of a degree in which it 
was about to give instruction. 

Some of the rituals speak, it is true, of Lodges composed in ancient 
times of Masters and Fellow Crafts or Masters and Apprentices; and 
the Webb lectures tell us that at the Temple of Solomon the Lodges of 
Entered Apprentices consisted of one Master and six Apprentices, and 
the Lodges of Fellow Crafts of two Masters and three Fellow Crafts. 
But all this is purely symbolic, and has no real existence in the practical 
working of the Order. No one in these days has seen a Lodge of one 
Master Mason and six Apprentices. The Masons working in the first 
degree are as much Master Masons as the same Masons are when they 
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are working in the third. The Lodge legally is the same, though it may 
vary the subjects of its instructions so as to have them in the first, 
second, or third degree. 

So important a feature in Masonry as a Lodge, the congregation 
of Masons for work or worship, cannot be without its appropriate 
symbolism. Hence a Lodge when duly opened becomes a symbol of the 
world. Its covering is like the world’s, a sky or clouded canopy, to 
reach which, as the abode of those who do the will of the Grand Archi¬ 
tect, it is furnished with the theological ladder, which reaches from 
earth to heaven; and it is illuminated as in the world, by the refulgent 
rays of the sun, symbolically represented in his rising in the east, his 
meridian height in the south, and his setting in the west; and lastly, 
its very form, a long quadrangle or oblong square, is in reference to 
the earty tradition that such were the shape of the inhabited world. 

3. The Lodge, technically speaking, is a piece of furniture made 
in imitation of the Ark of the Covenant, constructed by Bazaleel, accord¬ 
ing to the form prescribed by God himself, and which, after the erection 
of the Temple, was kept in the Holy of Holies. As that contained the 
table of the laws, the Lodge contains the Book of Constitutions and the 
Warrant of Constitution granted by the Grand Lodge, used only in cer¬ 
tain ceremonies, such as the constitution and consecration of new Lodges. 

ARTICLE 126 

Peace. The spirit of Freemasonry is antagonistic to war. Its 
tendency is to unite all men in one brotherhood, whose ties must neces¬ 
sarily be weakened by all dissension. Hence, as Brother Albert Pike 
says, “Masonry is the great peace society of the world. Wherever it 
exists, it struggles to prevent international diffculties and disputes, and 
to bind republics, kingdoms and empires together in one great band 
of peace and amity.” 

ARTICLE 127 

Hiram Abif. There is no character in the annals of Freemasonry 
whose life is so dependent on tradition as the celebrated architect of 
King Solomon’s Temple. Profane history is entirely silent in respect 
to his career, and the sacred records supply us with only very unim¬ 
portant items. To fill up the space between his life and his death, we 
are necessarily compelled to resort to those oral legends which have been 
handed down from the ancient Masons to their successors. Yet, looking 
to their character, I should be unwilling to vouch for the authenticity of 
all; most of them were probably at first symbolical in their character; 
the symbol in the lapse of time having been converted into a myth, 
and the myth, by constant repetition, having assumed the formal appear¬ 
ance of a truthful narrative. Such has been the case in the history of 
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all nations. But whatever may have been their true character, to the 
Masons, at least, they are interesting, and cannot be altogether void of 
instruction. 

When King Solomon was about to build a temple of Jehovah, the 
difficulty of obtaining skilful workmen to superintend and to execute 
the architectural part of the undertaking was such, that he found it 
necessary to request of his friend and ally, Hiram, King of Tyre, the 
use of some of his most able builders; for the Tyrians and Sidonians 
were celebrated artists, and at that time were admitted to be the best 
mechanics in the world. Hiram willingly complied with his request, and 
despatched to his assistance an abundance of men and materials, to be 
employed in the construction of the Temple, and among the former, a 
distinguished artist, to whom was given the superintendence of all the 
workmen, both Jews and Tyrians, and who was in possession of all the 
skill and learning that were required to carry out, in the most efficient 
manner, all the plans and designs of the king of Israel. 

Of this artist, whom Freemasons recognize sometimes as Hiram the 
Builder, sometimes as the Widow’s Son, but more commonly as Hiram 
Abif, the earliest account is found in the first Book of Kings (vii. 13, 
14), where the passage reads as follows: 

“And King Solomon sent and fetched Hiram out of Tyre, He was 
a widow’s son of the tribe of Naphtali, and his father was a man of 
Tyre, a worker in brass, and he was filled with wisdom and understand¬ 
ing, and cunning to work all works in brass. And he came to King 
Solomon and wrought all his work.” 

He is next mentioned in the second Book of Chronicles, (ch. ii. 
13, 14), in the following letter from Hiram of Tyre to King Solomon. 

“And now I have sent a cunning man, endued with understanding, 
of Huram my father’s. The son of a woman of the daughters of Dan, 
and his father was a man of Tyre, skilful to work in gold and in silver, 
in brass, in iron, in stone and in timber, in purple, in blue and in fine 
linen and crimson; also to grave any manner of graving, and to find 
out every device which shall be put to him, with thy cunning men, and 
with the cunning men of my lord David, thy father.” 

In reading these two descriptions, every one will be at once struck 
with an apparent contradiction in them in relation to the parentage of 
their subject. There is no doubt—for in this both passages agree—that 
his father was a man of Tyre; but the discrepancy is in reference to 
the birthplace of his mother, who in one passage is said to have been 
“of the tribe of Naphtali,” and in the other, “of the daughters of 
Dan.” Commentators have, however, met with no difficulty in recon¬ 
ciling the contradiction, and the suggestion of Bishop Patrick is now 
generally adopted on this subject. He supposes that she herself was 
of the tribe of Dan, but that her first husband was of the tribe of 
Naphtali, by whom she had this son; and that when she was a widow, 
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she married a man of Tyre, who is called Hiram’s father because he 
bred him up and was the husband of his mother. 

Hiram Abif undoubtedly derived much of his knowledge in mechan¬ 
ical arts from that man of Tyre who had married his mother, and we 
may justly conclude that he increased that knowledge by assiduous study 
and constant intercourse with the artisans of Tyre, who were greatly 
distinguished for their attainments in architecture. Tyre was one of 
the principal sets of the Dionysiac fraternity of artificers, a society 
engaged exclusively in the construction of edifices, and living under a 
secret organization, which was subsequently imitated by the Operative 
Freemasons. Of this association it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Hiram Abif was a member, and that on arriving at Jerusalem he intro¬ 
duced among the Jewish workmen the same exact system of discipline 
which he had found of so much advantage in the Dionysiac associations 
at home, and thus gave, under the sanction of King Solomon, a peculiar 
organization to the Masons who were engaged in building the Temple. 

Upon the arrival of this celebrated artist at Jerusalem, which was 
in the year B. C. 1012, he was at once received into the intimate confi¬ 
dence of Solomon, and intrusted with the superintendence of all the 
workmen, both Tyrians and Jews, who were engaged in the construction 
of the building. He received the title of “Principal Conductor of the 
Works,” an office which, previous to his arrival, had been filled by 
Adoniram, and, according to Masonic tradition, formed with Solomon 
and King Hiram of Tyre, his ancient patron, the Supreme Council of 
Grand Masters, in which every thing was determined in relation to the 
construction of the edifice and the government of the workmen. 

The Book of Constitutions, as it was edited by Entick, speaks of 
him in the following language: “This inspired master was, without 
question, the most cunning, skilful, and curious workman that ever 
lived; whose abilities were not confined to building only, but extended to 
all kinds of work, whether in gold, silver, brass or iron; whether in 
linen, tapestry or embroidery; whether considered as architect, statuary, 
founder or designer, separately or together, he equally excelled. From 
his designs and under his direction, all the rich and splendid furniture 
of the Temple and its several appendages were begun, carried on, and 
finished. Solomon appointed him, in his absence, to fill the Chair as 
Deputy Grand Master, and in his presence, Senior Grand Warden, 
Master of Work, and general overseer of all artists, as well those whom 
David had formerly procured from Tyre and Sidon, as those Hiram 
should now send.” 

This statement requires some correction. According to the most 
consistent systems and the general course of the traditions, there were 
three Grand Masters at the building of the Temple, of whom Hiram 
Abif was one, and hence in our Lodges he always receives the title of 
a Grand Master. We may, however reconcile the assertion of Anderson, 
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that he was sometimes a Deputy Grand Master, and sometimes a Senior 
Grand Warden, by supposing that the three Grand Masters were among 
the Craft, possessed of equal authority, and held in equal reverence, 
while among themselves there was an acknowledged subordination of 
station and power. But in no way can the assertion be explained that 
he was at any time a Senior Grand Warden, which would be 'wholly 
irreconcilable with the symbolism of the Temple. In the mythical Mas¬ 
ter's Lodge, supposed to have been held in the Temple, and the only 
one ever held before its completion, at which the three Grand Masters 
alone were present, the office of Junior Warden is assigned to Hiram 
Abif. 

According to Masonic tradition, which is in part supported by 
scriptural authority, Hiram was charged with all the architectural 
decorations and interior embellishments of the building. He cast the 
various vessels and implements that were to be used in the religious 
service of the Temple, as well as the pillars that adorned the porch, 
selecting as the most convenient and appropriate place for the scene 
of his operations, the clay grounds which extend between Succoth and 
Zaredatha; and the old lectures state that the whole interior of the 
house, its posts and doors, its very floors and ceilings; which were made 
of the most expensive timber, and overlaid with plates of burnished 
gold, were, by his exquisite taste, enchased with magnificent designs 
and adorned with the most precious gems. Even the abundance of these 
precious jewels, in the decorations of the Temple, is attributed to the 
foresight and prudence of Hiram x\bif; since a Masonic tradition, 
quoted by Dr. Oliver, informs us, that about four years before the 
Temple was begun he, as the agent of the Tyrian king, purchased some 
curious stones from an Arabian merchant, who told him, upon inquiry, 
that they had been found by accident on an island in the Red Sea. By 
the permission of King Hiram, he investigated the truth of this report, 
and had the good fortune to discover many precious gems, and among 
the rest an abundance of the topaz. They were subsequently imported 
by the ships of Tyre for the service of King Solomon. 

In allusion to these labors of taste and skill displayed by the 
widow’s son, our lectures say, that while the wisdom of Solomon con¬ 
trived the fabric, and the strength of King Hiram’s wealth and power 
supported the undertaking, it was adorned by the beauty of Hiram 
Abif’s curious and cunning workmanship. 

In the character of the chief architect of the Temple, one of the 
peculiarities which most strongly attract attention, was the systematic 
manner in which he conducted all the extensive operations which were 
placed under his charge. In the classification of the workmen, such 
arrangements were made, by his advice, as to avoid any discord or con¬ 
fusion ; and although about two hundred thousand craftsmen and labor¬ 
ers were employed, so complete were his arrangements, that the general 
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harmony were never onee disturbed. In the payment of wages, such 
means were, at his suggestion, adopted, that every one’s labor was readily 
distinguished, and his defects ascertained, every attempt at imposition 
detected, and the particular amount of money due to each workman 
accurately determined and. easily paid, so that, as Webb remarks, “the 
disorder and confusion that might otherwise have attended so immense 
an undertaking was completely prevented.” It was his custom never 
to put off until tomorrow the work that might have been accomplished 
today, for he was as remarkable for his punctuality in the discharge of 
the discharge of the most trifling duties, as he was for his skill in 
performing the most important. It was his constant habit to furnish the 
craftsmen every morning with a copy of the plans which he had, on the 
previous afternoon, designed for their labor in the course of the ensuing 
day. As new designs were thus furnished by him from day to day, any 
neglect to provide the workmen with them on each successive morning 
would necessarily have stopped the labors of the whole body of the 
workmen for that day; a circumstance that in so large a number must 
have produced the greatest disorder and confusion. Hence the practice 
of punctuality was in him a duty of the highest obligation, and one 
which could never for a moment have been neglected without leading 
to immediate observation. Such is the character of this distinguished 
personage, whether mythical or not, that has been transmitted by the 
uninterrupted stream of Masonic tradition. 

The trestle-board used by him in drawing his designs is said to 
have been made, as the ancient tablets were, of wood, and covered with 
a coating of wax. On this coating he inscribed his plans with a pen or 
stylus of steel, which an old tradition, preserved by Oliver, says was 
found upon him when he was raised, and ordered by King Solomon 
to be deposited in the centre of his monument. The same tradition 
informs us that the first time he used this stylus for any of the purposes 
of the Temple was on the morning that the foundation-stone of the 
building was laid, when he drew the celebrated diagram known as the 
forty-seventh problem of Euclid, and which gained a prize that Solomon 
had offered on that occasion. But this is so evidently a mere myth, 
invented by some myth-maker of the last century, without even the 
excuse of a symbolic meaning, that it has been rejected, or at least, 
forgotten by the Craft. 

Another and more interesting legend has been preserved by Oliver, 
which may be received as a mythical symbol of the faithful performance 
of duty. It runs thus: 

“It was the duty of Hiram Abif to superintend the workmen, and 
the reports of his officers were always examined with the most scrupu¬ 
lous exactness. At the opening of the day, when the sun was rising in 
the east, it was his constant custom, before the commencement of labor, 
to go into the Temple, and offer up his prayers to Jehovah for a blessing 
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on the work; and in like manner when the sun was setting in the west, 
and after the labors of the day were closed, and the workmen had left 
the Temple, he returned his thanks to the Great Architect of the Uni¬ 
verse for the harmonious protection of the day. Not content with this 
devout expression of his feelings, he always went into the Temple at 
the hour of high twelve, when the men were called off from labor to 
refreshment, to inspect the work, to draw fresh designs upon the trestle- 
hoard, if such were necessary, and to perform other scientific labors— 
never forgetting to consecrate the duties by solemn prayer. These relig¬ 
ious customs were faithfully performed for the first six years in the 
secret recesses of his Lodge, and for the last year in the precincts of 
the most holy place.” 

While assiduously engaged in the discharge of these arduous duties, 
seven years passed rapidly away, and the magnificient Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem was nearly completed. The Fraternity were about to celebrate 
the cope-stone with the greatest demonstrations of joy; but, in the lang¬ 
uage of the venerable Book of Constitutions, "their joy was soon inter¬ 
rupted by the sudden death of their dear and worthy master, Hiram 
Abif.” On the very day appointed for celebrating the cope-stone of the 
building, says one tradition, he repaired to his usual place of retirement 
at the meridian hour, and did not return alive. On this subject we can 
say no more. This is neither the time nor the place to detail the par¬ 
ticulars of his death. It is enough to say that the circumstance filled 
the Craft with the most profound grief, which was deeply shared by 
his friend and patron, King Solomon, who, according to the Book of 
Constitutions, "after some time allowed to the Craft to vent their 
sorrow, ordered his obsequies to be performed with great solemnity and 
decency, and buried him in the Lodge near the Temple—according to 
the ancient usages among Masons—and long mourned his loss.” 

ARTICLE 128 

Hand. In Freemasonry, the hand as a symbol holds a high place, 
because it is the principal seat of the sense of feeling so necessary to and 
so highly revered by Masons. The same symbol is found in the most 
ancient religions, and some of their analogies to Masonic symbolism are 
peculiar. Thus, Horapollo says that among the Egyptians the hand was 
the symbol of a builder, or one fond of building, because all labor 
proceeds from the hand. In many of the Ancient Mysteries the hand, 
especially the left, was deemed the symbol of equity. In Christian art a 
hand is the indication of a holy person or thing. In early Mediaeval 
art, the Supreme Being was always represented by a hand extended from 
a cloud, and generally in the act of benediction. The form of this act 
of benediction, as adopted by the Roman Church, which seems to have 
been borrowed from the symbols of Phrygian and Eleusinian priests 
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or hierophants, who used it in their mystical processions, presents a 
singular analogy, which will be interesting to Mark Master Masons, who 
will recognize in it a symbol of their own ritual. In the benediction 
referred to, as given in the Latin church, the thumb, index, and middle 
fingers are extended, and the two others bent against the palm. The 
church explains this position of the extended thumb and two fingers 
as representing the Trinity; but the older symbol of the Pagan priests, 
which was precisely of the same form, must have had a different mean¬ 
ing. A writer in the British Magazine thinks that the hand, which was 
used in the Mithraic mysteries in this position, was symbolic of the 
Light emanating not from the sun, but from the Creator, directly as a 
special manifestation; and he remarks that chiromancy or the divination 
by the hand is an art founded upon the notion that the human hand 
has some reference to the decrees of the supreme power peculiar to 
it above all other parts of the microcosmus—man. Certainly, to the 
Mason, the hand is most important as the symbol of that mystical intel¬ 
ligence by which one Mason knows another “in the dark as well as in 
the light.” 

ARTICLE 129 

Highest of Hills. In the Old York Lectures was the following pass¬ 
age: “Before we had the convenience of such well-formed Lodges, the 
Brethren used to meet on the highest of hills and in the lowest of 
valleya And if they were asked why they met so high, so low, and so 
very secret, they replied—the better to see and observe all that might 
ascend or descend; and in case a cowan should appear, the Tiler might 
give timely notice to the Worshipful Master, by which means the Lodge 
might be closed, the jewels put by, thereby preventing any unlawful 
intrusion.” Commenting on this, Dr. Oliver says: “Among other observ¬ 
ances which were common to both the true and spurious Freemasonry, 
we find the practice of performing commemorative rites on the highest of 
hUls and in the lowest of valleys. This practice was in high esteem 
amongst all the inhabitants of the ancient world, from a fixed persuasion 
that the summit of mountains made a nearer approach to the celestial 
deities, and the valleys or holy cavern to the infernal and submarine gods 
than the level country; and that, therefore, the prayers of mortals were 
more likely to be heard in such situations.” Hutchinson also says: “The 
highest hills and the lowest valleys were from the earliest times esteemed 
sacred, and it was supposed that the Spirit of God was peculiarly diffus¬ 
ive in those places” The sentiment was expressed in the language of the 
earliest lectures of the eighteenth century, and is still retained, without 
change of words, in the lectures of the present day. But introduced, 
at first, undoubtedly with special reference to the ancient worship on 
“high places,” and the celebration of the mysteries in the caverns of 
initiation, it is now retained for the purpose of giving warning and 
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instruction as to the necessity of security and secrecy in the performance 
of our mystical rites, and this is the reason assigned in the modern 
lectures. And, indeed, the notion of thus expressing the necessity of 
secrecy seems to have been early adopted, while that of the sacredness 
of these places was beginning to be lost sight of; for in a lecture of the 
middle of the last century, or perhaps earlier, it was said that “the 
Lodge stands upon holy ground, or the highest hill or lowest vale, or 
in the Vale of Jehosophat, or any other secret place.” The sacredness 
of the spot is, it is true, here adverted to, but there is an emphasis given 
to its secrecy. 

ARTICLE 130 

Holy of Holies. Every student of Jewish antiquities knows, and 
every Mason who has taken the third degree ought to know, what was 
the peculiar construction, character, and uses of the Sanctum Sanc¬ 
torum, or Holy of Holies in King Solomon’s Temple, situated in the 
west end of the Temple, separated from the rest of the building by a 
heavy curtain, and enclosed on three sides by dead walls without any 
aperture or window, it contained the sacred ark of the covenant, and 
was secluded and set apart from all intrusion save of the high priest, 
who only entered it on certain solemn occasions. As it was the most 
sacred of the three parts of the Temple, so has it been made symbolic 
of a Master’s Lodge, in which are performed the most sacred rites of 
initiation in Ancient Craft Masonry. 

But as modern hierologists have found in all the Hebrew rites and 
ceremonies the traces of more ancient mysteries, from which they seem 
to have been derived, or on which they have been modified, whence we 
trace also to the same mysteries most of the Masonic forms which, of 
course, are more immediately founded on the Jewish Scriptures, so we 
shall find in the ancient Gentile temples the type of this same Sanctum 
Sanctorum or Holy of Holies, under the name of Adyton or Adytum. 
And what is more singular, we shall find a greater resemblance between 
this Adytum of the Pagan temples and the Lodge of Master Masons, 
than we will discover between the latter and the Sanctum Sanctorum 
of the Solomonic Temple. It will be curious and interesting to trace 
this resemblance, and to follow up the suggestions that it offers in 
reference to the antiquity of Masonic rites. 

The Adytum was the most retired and secret part of the ancient 
Gentile temple, into which, as into the Holy of Holies of the Jewish 
Temple, the people were not permitted to enter, but which was accessi¬ 
ble only to the priesthood. And hence the derivation of the word from 
the Greek Adoein, “not to enter,” “that which it is not permitted to 
enter.” Seclusion and mystery were always characteristic of the 
Adytum, and therefore, like the Holy of Holies, it never admitted of 
windows. 
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In the Adytum was to be found a taphos or tomb, and some relic 
or image or statue of the god to whom the temple was dedicated. The 
tomb reminds us of the characteristic feature of the third degree of 
Masonry; the image of statue of the god finds its analogue in the ark 
of the covenant and the overshadowing cherubim. 

It being supposed that temples owed their first origin to the rever¬ 
ence paid by the ancients to their deceased friends, and as it was an 
accepted theory that the gods were once men who had been deified on 
account of their heroic virtues, temples were, perhaps, in the beginning 
only stately monuments erected in honor of the dead. Hence the 
interior of the temple was originally nothing more than a cell or cavity, 
that is to say, a grave regarded as a place of deposit for the reception 
of a person interred, and therefore, in it was to be found the soros or 
coffin, and the taphos, or tomb, or, among the Scandinavians, the barrow 
or mound grave. In time the statue or image of a god took the place 
of the coffin; but the reverence for the spot, as one of peculiar sanctity, 
remained, and this interior part of the temple became among the Greeks 
the sekos or chapel, among the Romans the Adytum or forbidden place, 
and among the Jews the kodesh kodashim, or Holy of Holies. 

“The sanctity thus acquired,” says Dudley “by the cell of inter¬ 
ment might readily and with propriety be assigned to any fabric capable 
of containing the body of the departed friend, or relic, or even the 
symbol of the presence or existence, of a divine personage.” And thus 
it happened that there was in every ancient temple an Adytum or most 
holy place. 

There was in the Holy of Holies of the Jewish Temple, it is true, 
no tomb nor coffin containing the relics of the dead. But there was an 
ark of the covenant which was the recipient of the rod of Aaron, and 
the pot of manna, which might well be considered the relics of the 
past life of the Jewish nation in the wilderness. There was an analogy 
easily understood according to the principles of the science of symbol¬ 
ism. There was no statue or image of a god, but there were the sacred 
cherubim, and, above all, the Shekinah or Divine Presence, and the 
bathkol or voice of God. 

But when Masonry established its system partly on the ancient rites 
and partly on the Jewish ceremonies, it founded its third degree as 
the Adytum or holy or holies of all its mysteries, the exclusive place 
into which none but the most worthy—the priesthood of Masonry—the 
masters in Israel—were permitted to enter; and then going back to 
the mortuary idea of the ancient temple, it recognized the reverence for 
the dead which constitutes the peculiar characteristic of that degree. 
And, therefore, in every Lodge of Master Masons there should be found, 
either actually or allegorically, a grave, or tomb, and coffin, because the 
third degree is the inmost sanctuary, the kodesh kodashim, the Holy of 
Holies of the Masonic temple. 
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ARTICLE 131 

Ethics of Freemasonry. There is a Greek word, ethos, which sig¬ 
nifies custom, from which Aristotle derives another word (ethos), which 
means ethics; because, as he says, from the custom of doing good acts 
arises the habit of moral virtue. Ethics, then, is the science of morals 
teaching the theory and practice of all that is good in relation to God 
and to man, to the state and the individual; it is, in short, to use the 
emphatic expression of a German writer, “the science of the good”. 
Ethics being thus engaged in the inculcation of moral duties, there 
must be a standard of these duties, an authoritative ground-principle 
on which they depend, a doctrine that requires their performance, mak¬ 
ing certain acts just those that ought to be done, and which, therefore, 
are duties, and that forbid the performance of others which are, there¬ 
fore, offenses. Ethics, then, as a science, is divisible into several species 
varying in name and character, according to the foundation on which it 
is built. 

Thus we have the Ethics of Theology, which is founded on that 
science which teaches the nature and attributes of God; and, as this 
forms a part of all religious system, every religion, whether it be Chris¬ 
tianity of Judiasm, Brahmanism, or Buddhism, or any other form of 
recognized worship has within its bosom a science of theological ethics 
which teaches, according to the lights of that religion, the duties which 
are incumbent on man from his relations to a Supreme Being. And 
then we have the Ethics of Christianity, which being founded on the 
Scriptures, recognized by Christians as the revealed will of God, is 
nothing other than theological ethics applied to and limited by Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Then, again, we have the Ethics of Philosophy, which is altogether 
speculative, and derived from and founded on man’s speculations con¬ 
cerning God and himself. There might be a sect of philosophers who 
denied the existence of a Superintending Providence; but it would still 
have a science of ethics referring to the relations of man to man, 
although that system would be without strength, because it would have 
no Divine sanction for its enforcement. 

And, lastly, we have the Ethics of Freemasonry, whose character 
combines those of the three others. The first and second systems in 
the series above enumerated are founded on religious dogmas; the third 
on philosophical speculations. Now, as Freemasonry claims to be a 
religion, in so far as it is founded on a recognition of the relations of 
man and God, and a philosophy in so far as it is engaged in specula¬ 
tions on the nature of man, as an immortal, social, and responsible being, 
the ethics of Freemasonry will be both religious and philosophical. 

The symbolism of Masonry, which is its peculiar mode of instruc¬ 
tion, inculcates all the duties which we owe to God as being his children, 
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and to men as being their brethren. “There is,” says Dr. Oliver, 
“scarcely a point of duty or morality which man has been presumed 
to owe to God, his neighbor, or himself, under the Patriarchal, the 
Mosaic, or the Christian dispensation, which, in the construction of our 
symbolical system, has been left untouched.” Hence, he says, that these 
symbols all unite to form “a code of moral and theological philosophy;” 
the term of which expression would have been better if he had called 
it a ‘“a code of philosophical and theological ethics.” 

At a very early period of his initiation, the Mason is instructed that 
he owes a threefold duty,—to God, his neighbor, and himself,—and the 
inculcation of these duties constitutes the ethics of Freemasonry. 

Now, the Tetragrammaton, the letter G, and many other symbols 
of a like character, impressively inculcate the lesson that there is a God 
in whom “we live, and move, and have our being,” and of whom the 
apostle, quoting from the Greek poet tells us that “we are his offspring.” 
To him, then, as the Universal Father, does the ethics of Freemasonry 
teach us that we owe the duty of loving and obedient children. 

And, then, the vast extent of the Lodge, making the whole world the 
common home of all Masons, and the temple, in which we all labor for 
the building up of our bodies as a spiritual house, are significant sym¬ 
bols, which teach us that we are not only the children of the Father, but 
fellow-workers, laboring together in the same task and owing a common 
servitude to God as the Grand Architect of the universe—the Algabli 
or Master Builder of the world and all that is therein; and thus these 
symbols of a joint labor, for a joint purpose, tell us that there is a 
brotherhood of man: to that brotherhood does the ethics of Freemasonry 
teach us that we owe the duty of fraternal kindness in all its manifold 
phases. 

And so we find that the ethics of Freemasonry is really founded on 
the two great ideas of the universal fatherhood of God and the universal 
brotherhood of man. 

ARTICLE 132 

Examination of Visitors. The due examination of strangers who 
claim the right to visit, should be intrusted only to the most skilful and 
prudent brethren of the Lodge. And the examining committee should 
never forget, that no man applying for admission is to be considered as a 
Mason, however, strong may be his recommendations, until by undeni¬ 
able evidence he has proved himself to be such. 

All the necessary forms and antecedent cautions should be observed. 
Inquiries should be made as to the time and place of initiation, as a 
preliminary step the Tiler’s OB, of course never being omitted. Then 
remember the good old rule of “commencing at the beginning.” Let 
everything proceed in regular course, not varying in the slightest 
degree from the order in which it is to be supposed that the information 
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sought was originally received. Whatever be the suspicion of imposture, 
let no expression of those suspicions be made until the final decree for 
rejection is uttered. And let that decree be uttered in general terms, 
such as “I am not satisfied,” or “I do not recognize you,” and not 
in more specific language, such as, “You did not answer this inquiry, 
or “You are ignorant on that point.” The candidate for examination is 
only entitled to know that he has not complied generally with the 
requisitions of his examiner. To descend to particulars is always 
improper and often dangerous. Above all, never ask what the lawyers 
call “leading questions,” which include in themselves the answers, nor 
in any manner aid the memory or prompt the forgetfulness of the party 
examined, by the slightest hints. If he has it in him it will come out 
without assistance, and if he has it not, he is clearly entitled to no aid. 
The Mason who is so unmindful of his obligations as to have forgotten 
the instructions he has received, must pay the penalty ef his careless¬ 
ness, and be deprived of his contemplated visit to that society whose 
secret modes of recognition he has so little valued as not to have 
treasured them in his memory. 

Lastly, never should an unjustifiable delicacy weaken the rigor of 
these rules. Remember, that for the wisest and most evident reasons, 
the merciful maxim of the law, which says that it is better that ninety- 
nine guilty men should escape than that one innocent man should be 
punished, is with us reversed, and that in Masonry it is better that 
ninety and nine true men should be turned away from the door of a 
Lodge than that one cowan should be admitted. 

ARTICLE 133 

Expulsion. Expulsion is, of all Masonic penalties, the highest 
that can be inflicted on a member of the Order, and hence it has been 
often called a Masonic death. It deprives the expelled of all the rights 
and privileges that he ever enjoyed, not only as a member of the par¬ 
ticular Lodge from which he has been ejected, but also of those which 
were inherent in him as a member of the Fraternity at large. He is at 
once as completely divested of his Masonic character as though he had 
never been admitted, so far as regards his rights, while his duties and 
obligations remain as firm as ever, it being impossible for any human 
power to cancel them. He can no longer demand the aid of his brethren, 
nor require from them the performance of any of the duties to which 
he was formerly entitled, nor visit any Lodge, nor unite in any of the 
public or private ceremonies of the Order. He is considered as being 
without the pale, and it would be criminal in any brother, aware of his 
expulsion, to hold communication with him on Masonic subjects. 

The only proper tribunal to impose this heavy punishment is a 
Grand Lodge. A subordinate Lodge tries its delinquent member, and if 
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guilty declares him expelled. But the sentence is of no force until 
the Grand Lodge, under whose jurisdiction it is working, has confirmed 
it. And it is optional with the Grand Lodge to do so, or, as is frequently 
done, to reverse the decision and reinstate the brother. Some of the 
Lodges in this country claim the right to expel independently of the 
action of the Grand Lodge, but the claim is not valid. The very fact 
that an expulsion is a penalty, effecting the general relations of the 
punished brother with the whole Fraternity, proves that its exercise 
never could with propriety be intrusted to a body so circumscribed in its 
authority as a subordinate Lodge. Besides, the general practice of the 
Fraternity is against it. The English Constitutions vest the power to 
expel exclusively in the Grand Lodge. “The subordinate Lodge may 
suspend and report the case to the Grand Lodge. If the offense and 
evidence be sufficient, expulsion is decreed.” 

All Masons, whether members of Lodges or not, are subject to the 
infliction of this punishment when found to merit. Resignation or with¬ 
drawal from the Order does not cancel a Mason’s obligations, nor exempt 
him from that wholesome control which the Order exercises over the 
moral conduct of its members. The fact that a Mason, not a member of 
any particular Lodge, but who has been guilty of immoral or unmasonic 
conduct, can be tried and punished by any Lodge within whose juris¬ 
diction he may be residing, is a point on which there is no doubt. 

Immoral conduct, such as would subject a candidate for admission 
to rejection, should be the only offense visited with expulsion. As the 
punishment is general, affecting the relation of the one expelled with the 
whole Fraternity, it should not be lightly imposed for the violation 
of any Masonic act not general in its character. The commission of 
a grossly immoral act is a violation of the contract entered into between 
each Mason and his Order. If sanctioned by silence or impunity, it 
would bring discredit on the Institution, and tend to impair its useful¬ 
ness. A Mason who is a bad man is to the Fraternity what a mortified 
limb is to the body, and should be treated with the same mode of cure, 
—he should be cut off, lest his example spread, and disease be propa¬ 
gated through the constitution. 

Expulsion from one of what is called higher degrees of Masonry, 
such as a Chapter or an Encampment, does not affect the relations of 
the expelled party to Blue Masonry. A Chapter of Royal Arch Masons 
is not and cannot be recognized as a Masonic body by a Lodge of Master 
Masons by any of the modes of recognition known to Masonry. The acts, 
therefore, of a Chapter cannot be recognized by a Master Mason’s 
Lodge any more than the acts of a literary or charitable society wholly 
unconnected with the Order. Besides, by the present organization of 
Freemasonry, Grand Lodges are the supreme Masonic tribunals. If, 
therefore, expulsion from a Chapter of Royal Arch Masons involved 
expulsion from a Blue Lodge, the right of the Grand Lodge to hear and 
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determine causes, and to regulate the internal concerns of the Institu¬ 
tion would be int erf erred with by another body beyond its control. 
But the converse of this proposition does not hold good. Expulsion 
from a Blue Lodge involves expulsion from all the higher degrees; 
because, as they are composed of Blue Masons, the members could not 
of right sit and hold communications on Masonic subjects with one who 
was an expelled Mason. 


ARTICLE 134 

Exclusiveness of Masonry. The exclusiveness of Masonic benevo¬ 
lence is a charge that has frequently been made against the Order; and 
it is said that the charity of which it boasts is always conferred on its 
own members in preference to strangers. It cannot be denied that 
Masons, simply as Masons, have ever been more constant and more pro¬ 
fuse in their charities to their own brethren than to the rest of the 
world; that in apportioning the alms which God has given them to 
bestow, they have first looked for the poor in their own home before 
they sought those who were abroad; and that their hearts have felt 
more deeply for the destitution of a brother than a stranger. 

The principle that governs the institution of Freemasonry, in the 
distribution of its charities, and the exercise of all the friendly affec¬ 
tions, is that which was laid down by St. Paul for the government of 
the infant church at Galatia: “As we have therefore opportunity, let 
us do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the house¬ 
hold.” 

This sentiment of preference for one’s own household, thus sanc¬ 
tioned by apostolic authority, is the dictate of human nature, and the 
words of Scripture find their echo in every heart. “Blood,” says the 
Spanish proverb, “is thicker than water,” and the claims of kindred, 
friends and comrades to our affection, must not be weighed in the same 
scale with those of the stranger, who has no stronger tie to bind him 
to our sympathies, than that of a common origin from the founder of 
our race. All associations of men act on this principle. It is acknowl¬ 
edged in the church, which follows with strict obedience the injunction 
of the apostle; and in the relief it affords to the distressed, in the com¬ 
forts and consolations which it imparts to the afflicted, and in the rights 
and privileges which it bestows upon its own members, distinguishes 
between those who have no community with it of religious belief, and 
those who, by worshipping at the same altar, have established the higher 
claim of being of the household. 

It is recognized by all other societies, which however, they may, 
from time to time, and under the pressure of peculiar circumstances, 
extend temporary aid to accidental cases of distress, carefully preserve 
their own peculiar funds for the relief of those who, by their election 
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as members, by their subscription to a written constitution, and by the 
regular payment of arrears, have assumed the relationship which St. 
Paul defines as being of the household. 

It is recognized by governments, which, however liberally they may 
frame their laws, so that every burden may bear equally on all, and each 
may enjoy the same civil and religious rights, never fail, in the privi¬ 
leges which they bestow, to discriminate between the alien and foreigner, 
whose visit is but temporary or whose allegiance is elsewhere, and their 
own citizens, the children of their household. 

This principle of preference is universally diffused, and it is well 
that it is so. It is well that those who are nearer should be dearer; and 
that a similitude of blood, an identity of interest, or a community of 
purpose, should give additional strength to the ordinary ties that bind 
man to man. Man, in the weakness of his nature, requires this security. 
By his own unaided efforts, he cannot accomplish the objects of his life 
nor supply the necessary wants of his existence. In this state of utter 
helplessness, God has wisely and mercifully provided a remedy by 
implanting in the human breast a love of union and an ardent desire 
for society. Guided by this instinct of preservation, man eagerly seeks 
the communion of man, and the weakness of the individual is compen¬ 
sated by the strength of association. It is to this consciousness of 
mutual dependence, that nations are indebted for their existence, and 
governments for their durability. And under the impulse of the same 
instinct of society, brotherhoods and associations are formed, whose 
members, concentrating their efforts for the attainment of one common 
object, bind themselves by voluntary ties of love and friendship, more 
powerful than those which arise from the ordinary sentiments and 
feelings of human nature, 


ARTICLE 135 

Five. Among the Pythagoreans five was a mystical number, 
because it was formed by the union of the first even number and the 
first odd, rejecting unity; and hence it symbolized the mixed conditions 
of order and disorder, happiness and misfortune, life and death. The 
same union of the odd and even, or male and female, numbers made it 
the symbol of marriage. Among the Greeks it was a symbol of the 
world, because, says Diodorus, it represented ether and the four 
elements. It was a sacred round number among the Hebrews. In 
Egypt, Indian, and other Oriental nations, says Gesenius, the five minor 
planets and the five elements and elementary powers were accounted 
sacred. It was the pentas of the Gnostics and the Hermetic Philoso¬ 
phers; it was the symbol of their quintessence, the fifth or highest 
essence of power in a natural body. In Masonry, five is a sacred num¬ 
ber, inferior only in importance to three and seven. It is especially 
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significant in the Fellow Craft’s degree, where five are required to hold 
a Lodge, and where, in the winding stairs, the five steps are referred 
to the orders of architecture and the human senses. In the third degree, 
we find the reference to the five points of fellowship and their symbol, 
the five-pointed star. Geometry, too, which is deemed synonymous with 
Masonry, is called the fifth science; and in fact, throughout nearly all 
the degrees of Masonry, we find abundant allusions to five as a sacred 
and mystical number. 

ARTICLE 136 

Foreign Country. The lecture of the third degree begins by 
declaring that the recipient was induced to seek that sublime degree 
“that he might perfect himself in Masonry, so as to travel into foreign 
countries, and work and receive wages as a Master Mason.” 

Thousands have often heard this ritualistic expression at the open¬ 
ing and closing of a Master’s Lodge, without dreaming for a moment of 
its hidden and spiritual meaning, or, if they think of any meaning at 
all, they content themselves by interpreting it as referring to the actual 
travels of the Masons, after the completion of the Temple, into the sur¬ 
rounding countries in search of employment, whose wages were to be 
the gold and silver which they could earn by the exercise of their skill 
in the operative art. 

But the true symbolic meaning of the foreign country into which 
the Master Mason travels in search of wages is far different. 

The symbolism of this life terminates with the Master’s degree. The 
completion of that degree is the lesson of death and the resurrection to 
a future life, where the true word, or Divine Truth, not given in this, 
is to be received as the reward of a life worthily spent in its search. 
Heaven, the future life, the higher state of existence after death, is 
the foreign country in which the Master Mason is to enter, and there 
he is to receive his wages in the reception of that truth which can be 
imparted only in that better land. 

ARTICLE 137 

Form of the Lodge. The form of a Mason’s Lodge is said to be 
an oblong square, having its greatest length from east to west, and its 
greatest breadth from north to south. This oblong form of the Lodge 
has, I think, a symbolic allusion that has not been adverted to by any 
other writer. 

If, on a map of the world, we draw lines which shall circumscribe 
just that portion which was known and inhabited at the time of the 
building of Solomon’s Temple, these lines, running a short distance 
north and south of the Mediterranean Sea, and extending from Spain 
to Asia Minor, will form an oblong square, whose greatest length will be 
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from east to west, and whose greatest breadth will be from north to 
south. 

There is a peculiar fitness in this theory, which is really only 
making the Masonic Lodge a symbol of the world. It must be remem¬ 
bered that, at the era of the Temple, the earth was supposed to have 
the form of a parallelogram, or “oblong square.” Such a figure 
inscribed upon a map of the world, and including only that part of 
it which was known in the days of Solomon, would present just such a 
square, embracing the Mediterranean Sea and the countries lying imme¬ 
diately on its northern, southern, and eastern borders. Beyond, far in 
the north, would be Cimmerian deserts as a place of darkness, while 
the pillars of Hercules in the west, on each side of the Straits of Gades 
—now Gibraltar—might appropriately be referred to the two pillars 
that stood at the porch of the Temple. Thus the world itself would 
be the true Mason’s Lodge, in which he was to live and labor. Again: 
the solid contents of the earth below, “from the surface to the centre,” 
and the profound expanse above, “from the earth to the highest 
heavens,” would give to this parallelogram the outlines of a double 
cube, and meet thereby that definition which says that “the form of 
the Lodges ought to be a double cube, as an expressive emblem of the 
powers of light and darkness in the creation.” 

ARTICLE 138 

Fort Hiram. An earthwork erected on October 3, 1814, at Fox 
Point, Rhode Island, by the Grand Lodge, with the members of the 
subordinate Lodges, about two hundred and thirty in number. The 
object was to build a fortification for defense, and the Grand Lodge, of 
which Thomas Smith Webb was Grand Master, through its Deputy, 
Sen. G. Warden, and W. Bro. Carlisle, were authorized to work on the 
defenses. They formed a procession, marched in the early morning to 
the Point and by sunset had completed their labors, consisting of a 
breastwork four hundred and thirty feet in length, ten wide, and five 
high. They then marched and counter-marched upon the parapet from 
one extremity to the other, when the Grand Master gave the work the 
appellation of Fort Hiram, which was approved and sanctioned by the 
Governor. 


ARTICLE 139 

Fortitude. One of the four cardinal virtues, whose excellencies 
are dilated on in the first degree. It not only instructs the worthy 
Mason to bear the ills of life with becoming resignation, “taking up 
arms against a sea of trouble,” but, by its intimate connection with 
a portion of our ceremonies, it teaches him to let no dangers shake, no 
pains dissolve the inviolable fidelity he owes to the trusts reposed in 
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him. Or, in the words of the old Prestonian lecture, it is "a fence or 
security against any attack that might be made upon him, by force or 
otherwise, to extort from him any of our Royal Secrets/’ 

Spence, when describing the moral virtues, says of Fortitude: 
“She may be easily known by her erect air and military dress, the 
spear she rests on with one hand, and the sword which she holds in the 
other. She has a globe under her feet; I suppose to show that the 
Romans, by means of this virtue, were to subdue the whole world.” 

ARTICLE 140 

Francis II. Emperor of Germany, was a bitter enemy of Free¬ 
masonry. In 1789, he ordered all the Lodges in his dominions to be 
closed, and directed all civil and military functionaries to take an oath 
never to unite with any secret society, under pain of exemplary punish¬ 
ment, and destitution of office. In 1794, he proposed to the diet of 
Ratisbon the suppression of the Freemasons, the Illuminati, and all 
other secret societies. The diet, controlled by the influence of Prussia, 
Brunswick, and Hanover, refused to accede to the proposition, replying 
to the emperor that he might interdict the Lodges in his own states, 
but that others claimed Germanic liberty. In 1801, he renewed his 
opposition to secret societies, and especially to the Masonic Lodges, and 
all civil, military, and ecclesiastical functionaries were restrained from 
taking any part in them under the penalty of forfeiting their offices. 

ARTICLE 141 

Free. The word “free,” in connection with “Mason,” originally 
signified that the persons so called were free of the company or gild of 
incorporated Masons. For those operative Masons who were not thus 
made free of the gild, were not permitted to work with those who were. 
A similar regulation still exists in many parts of Europe, although it 
is not known to this country. The term appears to have been first thus 
used in the tenth century, when the traveling Freemasons were incor¬ 
porated by the Roman Pontiff. 

In reference to the other sense of free as meaning not bound, not in 
captivity, it is a rule of Masonry, that no one can be initiated who is 
at the time restrained of his liberty. 

ARTICLE 142 

Free and Accepted. The title of “Free and Accepted Masons” 
was first used by Dr. Anderson in the second edition of the Book of 
Constitutions, published in 1738, the title of which is “The History and 
Constitutions of the Most Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons.” In the first edition of 1723, the title was “The 
Constitutions of the Freemasons. ” The newer title continued to be used 
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by the Grand Lodge of England, in which it was followed by those of 
Scotland and Ireland; and a majority of the Grand Lodges in this 
country have adopted the same style, and call themselves Grand Lodges 
of Free and Accepted Masons. The old lectures formerly used in Eng¬ 
land give the following account of the origin of the term: 

“The Masons who were selected to build the Temple of Solomon 
were declared Free, and were exempted, together with their descen¬ 
dants, from imposts, duties, and taxes. They had also the privilege to 
bear arms. At the destruction of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
posterity of these Masons were carried into captivity with the ancient 
Jews. But the good-will of Cyrus gave them permission to erect a 
second Temple, having set them at liberty for that purpose. It is from 
this epoch that we bear the name of Free and Accepted Masons.” 

ARTICLE 143 

Franklin, Benjamin. This sage and patriot was born in the city 
of Boston, Massachusetts, on the 6th of January, 1706. Of the time 
and place of his initiation as a Freemason we have no positive evidence; 
it was, however, certainly anterior to the year 1734, and he was prob¬ 
ably made a Mason in England during a temporary visit which he paid 
to that country. On the 24th of June, 1734, a petition was signed by 
himself and several brethren residing at Philadelphia, and presented 
to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, praying for a Constitution to hold 
a Lodge in that city. The prayer of the petition was granted, and 
Franklin was appointed the first Master. “He was,” says C. W. Moore, 
“probably invested with special powers, for we find that in November 
following he affixes to his name the title of ‘Grand Master of Pennsyl¬ 
vania’.” In November, 1734, Franklin applied to Henry Price, who 
had received from England authority to establish Masonry in this 
country, for a confirmation of those powers conferred by the first 
deputation or warrant. It is probable that the request was granted 
although I can find no record of the fact. In 1734, Franklin edited an 
edition of Anderson’s Constitutions, which was probably the first 
Masonic work published in America. 

While Franklin was in France as the American Ambassador from 
this country, he appears to have taken much interest in Masonry. He 
affiliated with the celebrated Lodge of the Nine Sisters, of which 
Lalande, Court de Gebelin, and other celebrities of French literature, 
were members. He took a prominent part in the initiation of Voltaire, 
and on his death acted as Senior Warden of the Lodge of Sorrow held 
in his memory. The Lodge of Nine Sisters held Franklin in such esteem 
that it struck a medal in his honor, of which a copy, supposed to be the 
only one now in existence, belongs to the Provincial Grand Lodge of 
Mecklenburg. 
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ARTICLE 144 

Free-Will and Accord. There is one peculiar feature in the 
Masonic Institution that must commend it to the respect of every 
generous mind. In other associations it is considered meritorious in a 
member to exert his influence in obtaining applications for admission; 
but it is wholly uncongenial with the spirit of our Order to persuade 
any one to become a Mason. Whosoever seeks a knowledge of our 
mystic rites, must first be prepared for the ordeal in his heart; he must 
not only be endowed with the necessary moral qualifications which would 
fit him for admission into our ranks, but he must come, too, uninfluenced 
by friends and unbiased by unworthy motives. This is a settled land¬ 
mark of the Order; and, therefore, nothing can be more painful to a 
true Mason than to see this landmark violated by young and heedless 
brethren. For it cannot be denied that it is sometimes violated; and 
this habit of violation is one of those unhappy influences sometimes 
almost insensibly exerted upon Masonry by the existence of the many 
secret societies to which the present age has given birth, and which 
resemble Masonry in nothing except in having some sort of a secret 
ceremony of initiation. These societies are introducing into some parts 
of our country such phraseology as a “card” for a “demit,” or 
“worthy” for “worshipful,” or “brothers” for “brethren.” And there 
are some men who, coming among us imbued with the principles and 
accustomed to the usages of these modern societies, in which the perse¬ 
vering solicitation of candidates is considered as a legitimate and even 
laudable practice bring with them these preconceived notions, and con¬ 
sider it their duty to exert all their influence in persuading their 
friends to become members of the Craft. 

Men who thus misunderstand the true policy of our Institution 
should be instructed by their older and more experienced brethren that 
it is wholly in opposition to all our laws and principles to ask any man 
to become a Mason, or to exercise any kind of influence upon the minds 
of others, except that of a truly Masonic life and a practical exemplifica¬ 
tion of its tenets, by which they may be induced to ask admission into 
our Lodges. We must not seek,—we are to be sought. 

And if this were not an ancient law, imbedded in the very cement 
that upholds our system, policy alone would dictate an adherence to the 
voluntary usage. We need not now fear that our Institution will suffer 
from a deficiency of members. Our greater dread should be that, in 
its rapid extension, less care may be given to the selection of candidates 
than the interests and welfare of the Order demand. There can, there¬ 
fore, be no excuse for the practice of persuading candidates, and every 
hope of safety in avoiding such a practice. It should always be borne 
in mind that the candidate who comes to us not of his own “free-will 
and accord,” but induced by the persuasions of his friends,—no matter 
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how worthy he otherwise may be,—violates, by so coming, the require¬ 
ments of our Institution on the very threshold of its temple, and, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, fails to become imbued with that 
zealous attachment to the Order which is absolutely essential to the for¬ 
mation of a true Masonic character. 

ARTICLE 145 

G. As in all Roman Catholic and in many Protestant churches 
the cross, engraved or sculptured in some prominent position, will be 
found as the expressive symbol of Christianity, so in every Masonic 
Lodge a letter G may be seen in the east, either painted on the wall or 
sculptured in wood or metal, and suspended over the Master’s chair. 
This is, in fact, if not the most prominent, certainly the most familiar, 
of all the symbols of Freemasonry. It is the one to which the poet 
Burns alluded in those well-known and often-quoted lines, in which he 
speaks of 

“ -that hieroglyphic bright, 

Which none but Craftsmen ever saw; ’ ’ 

that is to say, ever saw understanding^—ever saw, knowing at the 
same time what it meant. 

There is an uncertainty as to the exact time when this symbol was 
first introduced into Speculative Masonry. It was not derived, in its 
present form, from the operative Masons of the Middle Ages, who 
bestowed upon Freemasonry so much of its symbolism, for it is not 
found among the architectural decorations of the old cathedrals. Dr. 
Oliver says it was “in the old lectures;” but this is an uncertain expres¬ 
sion. From Prichard’s Masonry Dissected, which was published in 1730, 
it would seem that the symbol was not in use at that date. But it may 
have been omitted. If Tubal Cain, which was published in 1768, is as 
it purported to be, identical with Prichard’s work, the question is 
settled; for it contains the lecture on the letter G, to which reference 
will directly be made. 

It is, however, certain that the symbol was well known and recog¬ 
nized in 1766, and some few years before. The book entitled Solomon 
in ail his Glory, the first edition of which appeared in that year, and is 
said, on the title-page, to be a translation of a French original, contains 
the reference to and the explanation of the symbol. The work contains 
abundant internal evidence that it is a translation, and hence the 
symbol may, like some others of the system subsequent to 1717, have 
been first introduced on the Continent, and then returned in the trans¬ 
lation, all of which would indicate a date some years anterior to 1776 
for the time of its adoption. 

In the ritual contained in Tubal Cain, or, if that be only a reprint, 
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in Masonry Dissected, that is to say, in 1768 or in 1730, there is a test 
which is called “The Repeating the Letter G,” and which Dr. Oliver 
gives in his Landmarks as a part of the “old lectures.” It is doggerel 
verse, and in the form of a catechism between an examiner and a 
respondent, a form greatly affected in these old lectures, and is as 
follows: 

“Resp. —In the Midst of Solomon’s Temple there stands a G, 

A letter for all to read and see; 

But few there be that understand 
What means the letter G. 

“Ex.—My friend, if you pretend to be 
Of this Fraternity, 

You can forthwith and rightly tell 
What means that letter G. 

“Resp. —By sciences are brought about, 

Bodies of various kinds, 

Which do appear to perfect sight; 

But none but males shall know my mind. 

“Ex.—The Right shall. 

“Resp.— If Worshipful. 

“Ex.—Both Right and Worshipful I am; 

To hail you I have command, 

That you forthwith let me know, 

As I you may understand. 

“Resp.—B y letters four and science five. 

This G aright doth stand, 

In a due art and proportion; 

You have your answer, Friend.” 

And now as to the signification of the symboL We may say, in 
the first place, that the explanation is by no means, and never has been, 
esoteric. As the symbol itself has always been exposed to public view, 
forming, as it does, a prominent part of the furniture of a Lodge, to 
be seen by every one, so our Masonic authors, from the earliest times, 
have not hesitated to write, openly and in the plainest language, of its 
signification. The fact is, that the secret instruction in reference to 
this symbol relates not to the knowledge of the symbol itself, but to 
the mode in which, and the object for which, that knowledge has been 
obtained. 

Hutchinson, who wrote as early as 1776, says, in his Spirit of 
Masonry, “It is now incumbent on me to demonstrate to you the great 
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signification of the letter G, wherewith Lodger, and the medals of Masons 
are ornamented. 

“To apply it to the name of God only is depriving it of part of 
its Masonic import; although I have already shown that the symbols 
used in Lodges are expressive of the Divinity’s being the great object 
of Masonry as Architect of the world. 

“This significant letter denotes Geometry, which, to artificers, is 
the science by which all their labors are calculated and formed; and 
to Masons contains the determination, definition, and proof of the order, 
beauty, and wonderful wisdom of the power of God in His creation.” 

Again, Dr. Frederick Dalcho, a distinguished Mason of South 
Carolina, in one of his Orations, delivered and published in 1801, uses 
the following language: 

“The letter G, which ornaments the Master’s Lodge, is not only 
expressive of the name of the Grand Architect of the Universe, but also 
denotes the science of Geometry, so necessary to artists. But the 
adoption of it by Masons implies no more than their respect for those 
inventions which demonstrate to the world the power, the wisdom, and 
benevolence of the Almighty Builder in the works of the creation.” 

Lastly, Dr. Oliver has said, in his Golden Remains of the Early 
Masonic Writers, that “the term G. A. 0. T. LT. is used among Masons 
for this great and glorious Being, designated by the letter G, that it may 
be applied by every brother to the object of his adoration.” 

More quotations are unnecessary to show that from the earliest 
times, since the adoption of the letter as a symbol, its explanation has 
not been deemed an esoteric or secret part of the ritual. No Masonic 
writer has hesitated openly to give an explanation of its meaning. The 
mode in which, and the purpose for which, that explanation was obtained 
are the only hidden things about the symbol. 

It is to be regretted that the letter G, as a symbol, was ever admit¬ 
ted into the Masonic system. The use of it, as an initial, would neces¬ 
sarily confine it to the English language and to modern times. It wants, 
therefore, as a symbol, the necessary characteristics of both universality 
and antiquity. The Greek letter gamma is said to have been venerated 
by the Pythagoreans because it was the initial of Geometry. But this 
veneration could not have been shared by other nations whose alphabet 
had no gamma, and where the word for Geometry was entirely different. 

There can be no doubt that the letter G is a very modern symbol, 
not belonging to any old system anterior to the origin of the English 
language. It is, in fact, a corruption of the old Hebrew Kabbalistic 
symbol, the letter yod, by which the sacred name of God—in fact, the 
most sacred name, the Tetragrammaton—is expressed. This letter, yod, 
is the initial letter of the word Jehovah, and is constantly to be met 
with among Hebrew writers, as the abbreviation or symbol of that most 
holy name, which, indeed, was never written at length. Now, as G is 
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in like manner the initial of God, the English equivalent of the Hebrew 
Jehovah, the letter has been adopted as a symbol intended to supply to 
modern Lodges the places of the Hebrew symbol. First adopted by the 
English ritual makers, it has, without remark, been transferred to the 
Masonry of the Continent, and it is to be found as a symbol in all the 
systems of Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, and every other 
country where Masonry has been introduced, although in Germany only 
can it serve, as it does in England, for an intelligent symbol. 

The letter G, then, has in Masonry the same force and signification 
that the letter yod, had among the Kabbalists. It is only a symbol of 
the Hebrew letter, and, as that is a symbol of God, the letter G is only 
a symbol of a symbol. As for its reference to geometry, Kloss, the 
German Masonic historian, says that the old Operative Masons referred 
the entire science of geometry to the art of building, which gave to the 
modern English Masons occasion to embrace the whole system of Free¬ 
masonry under the head of Geometry, and hence the symbol of that 
science, as well as of God, was adopted for the purpose of giving 
elevation to the Fellow Craft's degrees. 

Indeed, the symbol, made sacred by its reference to the Grand 
Geometrician of the Universe, was well worthy to be applied to that 
science which has, from the remotest times, been deemed synonymous 
with Masonry. 

ARTICLE 146 

Ferdinand VII. The King of Spain who bore this title was one 
of the greatest bigots of his time. He had no sooner ascended the 
throne in 1814, than he re-established the Inquisition, which had been 
abolished by his predecessor, proscribed the exercise of Freemasonry, 
and ordered the closing of all the Lodges, under the heaviest penalties. 
In September following, twenty-five persons, among whom were several 
distinguished noblemen, were arrested as “suspected of Freemasonry." 
On March 30, 1818, a still more rigorous edict was issued, by which those 
convicted of being Freemasons were subjected to the most severe pun¬ 
ishments, such as banishment to India and confiscation of goods, or 
sometimes death by a cruel form of execution. But the subsequent 
revolution of 1820 and the abolition of the Inquisition removed these 
blots from the Spanish records. 

ARTICLE 147 

Gabaon. A significant word in the high degrees. Oliver says, “in 
philosophical Masonry, heaven, or more correctly speaking, the third 
heaven, is denominated Mount Gabaon, which is feigned to be acces¬ 
sible only by the seven degrees that compass the winding staircase 
These are the degrees terminating in the Royal Arch." Gabaon is 
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defined to signify “ a high place.” It is the Septuagint and Vulgate 
form of Gibeon, which was the city in w r hich the tabernacle was sta¬ 
tioned during the reigns of David and Solomon. The word means a 
city built on a hill, and is referred to in 2 Chron. 1, 3. “So Solomon, 
and all the congregation with him, went to the high place that was at 
Gibeon; for there was the tabernacle of the congregation of God.” 

In a ritual of the middle of the last century, it is said that Gabanon 
is the name of a Master Mason. This word is a striking evidence of the 
changes which Hebrew words have undergone in their transmission to 
Masonic rituals, and of the almost impossibility of tracing them to their 
proper root. It would seem difficult to find a connection between 
Gabanon and any known Hebrew word. But if we refer to Guillemain’s 
Ritual of Adonhiramite Masonry, we will find the following passage: 

“ Q. How is a Master called? 

"A. Gabaoc, which is the name of the place where the Israelites 
deposited the ark in the time of trouble. 

“Q. What does this signify? 

“A. That the heart of a Mason ought to be pure enough to be 
a temple suitable for God.” 

There is abundant internal evidence that these two rituais came 
from a common source, and that Gabaoc is a French distortion, as 
Gabanon is an English one, of some unknown word—connected, how¬ 
ever, with the Ark of the Covenant as the place where that article was 
deposited. 

Now, we learn from the Jewish records that the Philistines, who 
had captured the ark, deposited it “in the house of Abinadab that was 
in Gibeah;” and that David, subsequently recapturing it, carried it 
to Jerusalem, but left the tabernacle at Gibeon. The ritualist did not 
remember that the tabernacle at Gibeon was without the ark, but sup¬ 
posed that it was still in that sacred shrine. Hence, Gabaoc or Gabanon 
must have been corrupted from either Gibeah or Gibeon, because the 
ark was considered to be at some time in both places. But Gibeon had 
already been corrupted by the Septuagint and the Vulgate versions into 
Gabaon; and this undoubtedly is the word from which Gabanon is 
derived, through either the Septuagint or the Vulgate, or perhaps from 
Josephus, who calls it Gabbao. 

ARTICLE 148 

Floor. The floor of a properly constructed Lodge room should be 
covered with alternate squares of black and white, to represent the 
Mosaic pavement which was the ground floor of King Solomon’s Temple. 
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ARTICLE 149 

Gloves. In the continental Rites of Masonry, as practiced in 
France, in Germany, and in other countries of Europe, it is an invari¬ 
able custom to present the newly-initiated candidate not only, as we do, 
with a white leather apron, but also with two pair of white kid gloves,— 
one a man’s pair for himself, and the other a woman’s,—to be presented 
by him in turn to his wife or his betrothed, according to the custom of 
the German Masons, or, according to the French, to the female whom 
he most esteems, which, indeed, amounts, or should amount, to the 
same thing. 

There is in this, of course, as there is in everything else which 
pertains to Freemasonry, a symbolism. The gloves given to the candi¬ 
date for himself are intended to teach him that the acts of a Mason 
should be as pure and spotless as the gloves now given to him. In the 
German Lodges, the word used for acts is, of course, handlung, or 
handlings, “the works of his hands,” which makes the symbolic idea 
more impressive. 

Dr. Robert Plot—no friend of Masonry, but still an historian of 
much research—says, in his Natural History of Staffordshire, that the 
Society of Freemasons in his time (and he wrote in 1686) presented 
their candidates with gloves for themselves and their wives. This shows 
that the custom, still preserved on the continent of Europe, once was 
practiced in England; although there, as well as in America, it is 
discontinued, which is perhaps to be regretted. 

But although the presentation of the gloves to the candidate is no 
longer practiced as a ceremony in England or America, yet the use of 
them as a part of the proper professional clothing of a Mason in the 
duties of the Lodge or in processions, is still retained; and in many 
well-regulated Lodges the members are almost as regularly clothed in 
their white gloves as in their white aprons. 

The symbolism of the gloves, it will be admitted, is in fact but a 
modification of that of the apron. They both signify the same thing, 
both are allusive to a purification of life. ‘ ‘ Who shall ascend, ’ ’ says the 
Psalmist, “into the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in his holy 
place? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.” The apron may 
be said to refer to the “pure heart;” the gloves, to the “clean hands.” 
Both are significant of purification—of that purification which was 
always symbolized by the ablution which preceded the ancient initia¬ 
tions into the sacred mysteries. But while our American and English 
Masons have adhered only to the apron, and rejected the gloves as a 
Masonic symbol, the latter appear to be far more important in symbolic 
science, because the allusions to pure or clean hands are abundant in 
all the ancient writerB. 
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'‘Hands,” says Wemyss, in his Clavis Symbolica, “are the symbols 
i>f human actions; pure hands are pure actions; unjust hands are deeds 
of injustice.” There are numerous references in sacred or profane 
writers to this symbolism. The washing of the hands has the outward 
sign of an internal purification. Hence the Psalmist says, “I will wash 
my hands in innocence, and I will encompass thine altar, Jehovah.” 

In the Ancient Mysteries, the washing of the hands was always an 
introductory ceremony to the initiation, and, of course, it was used 
symbolically to indicate the necessity of purity from crime as a qualifi¬ 
cation of those who sought admission into the sacred rites; and hence 
bn a temple in the island of Crete this inscription was placed: ‘ ‘ Cleanse 
your feet, wash your hands, and then enter.” 

Indeed, the washing of hands, as symbolic of purity, was among the 
ancients a peculiarly religious rite. No one dared to pray to the gods 
until he had cleansed his hands. Thus, Homer makes Hector say, 

“I dread with unwashed hands to bring 
My incensed wine to Jove an offering.” 

The same practice existed among the Jews; and a striking instance 
of the symbolism is exhibited in that well-known action of Pilate, who, 
when the Jews clamored for Jesus that they might crucify him, appeared 
before the people, and, having taken water, washed his hands, saying 
at the same time, “I am innocent of the blood of this just man. See 
ye to it.” In the Christian Church of the Middle Ages, gloves were 
always worn by bishops or priests when in the performance of ecclesi¬ 
astical functions. They were made of linen and were white; and 
Durandus, a celebrated ritualist, says that “by the white gloves were 
denoted chastity and purity, because the hands were thus kept clean 
and free from all impurity.” 

There is no necessity to extend examples any further. There is no 
doubt that the use of the gloves in Masonry is a symbolic idea, borrowed 
from the ancient and universal language of symbolism, and was intended, 
like the apron, to denote the necessity of purity of life. 

The builders, who associated in companies, who traversed Europe 
and were engaged in the construction of palaces and cathedrals, have 
left to us, as their descendants, their name, their technical language, and 
the apron, that distinctive piece of clothing by which they protected 
their garments from the pollutions of their laborious employment. Did 
they also bequeath to us their gloves? This is a question which some 
modern discoveries will at last enable us to solve. 

M. Didron, in his Annales Archeologiques, presents us with an 
engraving copied from the painted glass of a window in the Cathedral of 
Chartres, in France. The painting was executed in the thirteenth 
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century, and represents a number of operative masons at work. Three 
of them are adorned with laurel crowns. May not those be intended to 
represent the three officers of a Lodge? All of the masons wear gloves. 
M. Didron remarks that in the old documents which he has examined 
mention is often made of gloves which are intended to be presented to 
masons and stone-cutters. In a subsequent number of Annales, he gives 
the following three examples of this fact: 

In the year 1331, the Chatelan of Villaines, in Duemois, bought a 
considerable quantity of gloves to be given to the workmen, in order, as 
it is said, “to shield their hands from the stone and lime.” 

In October, 1383, as he learns from a document of that period, 
three dozen pairs of gloves were bought and distributed to the masons 
when they commenced the buildings at the Chartreuse of Dijon. 

And, lastly, in 1486 or 1487, twenty-two pair of gloves were given 
to the masons and stone-cutters who were engaged in work at the city 
of Amiens. 

It is thus evident that the builders—the operative masons—of the 
Middle Ages wore gloves to protect their hands from the effects of their 
work. It is equally evident that the Speculative Masons have received 
from their operative predecessors the gloves as well as the apron, both 
of which, being used by the latter for practical uses, have been, in the 
spirit of symbolism, appropriated by the former to “a more noble and 
glorious purpose.” 


ARTICLE 150 

G. 0. D. The initials of Gomer, Oz, Dabar. It is a singular 
coincidence, and worthy of thought, that the letters composing the 
English name of Deity should be the initials of the Hebrew words 
wisdom, strength, and beauty; the three great pillars, or metaphorical 
supports, of Masonry. They seem to present almost the only reason that 
can reconcile a Mason to the use of the initial “G” in its conspicuous 
suspension in the East of the Lodge in place of the Delta. The incident 
seems, to be more than an accident. 

Dabar, Wisdom, D. 

Oz, Strength, 0. 

Gomer, Beauty, G. 


ARTICLE 151 

Gonnogons. A secret society established in 1724, in England, 
in opposition to Freemasonry. One of its rules was that no Freemason 
could be admitted until he was first degraded, and had then renounced 
the Masonic Order. It was absurdly and intentionally pretentious in 
its character; claiming, in ridicule of Freemasonry, a great antiquity, 
and pretending that it was descended from an ancient society in China. 
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There was much antipathy between the two associations, as will appear 
from the following doggerel, published in 1720 by Henry Carey: 

“The Masons and the Gormogons 
Are laughing at one another, 

While all mankind are laughing at them; 

Then why do they make such a bother? 

“They bait their hook for simple gulls, 

And truth with bam they smother; 

But when they’ve taken in their culls, 

Why then ’t is—Welcome, Brother!” 

The Gormogons made a great splutter in their day, and published 
many squibs against Freemasonry; yet that is still living, while the 
Gormogons were long ago extinguished. They seemed to have flourished 
for but a very few years. 


ARTICLE 152 

Golden Fleece. In the lecture of the first degree, it is said of the 
Mason’s apron, that it is “more ancient than the Golden Fleece or 
Roman Eagle, more honorable than the Star and Garter.” The refer¬ 
ence is here evidently not to the Argonautic expedition in search of the 
golden fleece, nor to the deluge, of which that event is supposed to have 
been a figure, as Dr. Oliver incorrectly supposes, but to certain decora¬ 
tions or honor with which the apron is compared. The eagle was to the 
Romans the ensign of imperial power; the Order of the Golden Fleece 
was of high repute as an Order of Knighthood. It was established in 
Flanders, in 1429, by the Duke of Burgundy, who selected the fleece for 
its badge because wool was the staple production of the country. It has 
ever been considered, says Clark, one of the most illustrious Orders in 
Europe. The Order of the Garter was, and is still considered, the 
highest decoration that can be bestowed upon a subject by a sovereign 
of Great Britain. Thus, the apron is proudly compared with the noblest 
decorations of ancient Rome and of modern Europe. But the Masons 
may have been also influenced in their selection, of a reference to the 
Golden Fleece, by the fact that in the Middle Ages it was one of the 
most important symbols of the Hermetic philosophers. 

ARTICLE 153 

God. A belief in the existence of God is an essential point of 
Speculative Masonry—so essential, indeed, that it is a landmark of the 
Order that no Atheist can be made a Mason. Nor is this left to an 
inference; for a specific declaration to that effect is demanded as an 
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indispensable preparation for initiation. And hence Hutchinson says 
that the worship of God “was the first and corner-stone on which our 
originals thought it expedient to place the foundation of Masonry.'’ 
The religion of Masonry is cosmopolitan, universal; but the required 
belief in God is not incompatible with this universality; for it is the 
belief of all peoples. “Be assured,” says Godfrey Higgins, “that God 
is equally present with the pious Hindoo in the temple, the Jew in the 
synagogue, the Mohammedan in the mosque, and the Christian in the 
church.” There never has been a time since the revival of Freemasonry, 
when this belief in God as a superintending power did not form a part 
of the system. The very earliest rituals that are extant, going back 
almost to the beginning of the eighteenth century, contain precisely the 
same question as to the trust in God which is found in those of the 
present day; and the oldest manuscript Constitutions, dating as far 
back as the fifteenth century at least, all commence with, or contain, 
an invocation to the “Mighty Father of Heaven.” There never was 
a time when the dogma did not form an essential part of the Masonic 
system. 


ARTICLE 154 

Hiram. The gavel, when wielded by the Master of the Lodge, is 
sometimes called the Hiram, because as the workmen at the Temple were 
controlled and directed by Hiram, the chief builder, so the Master 
preserves order in the Lodge by the proper use of the gavel. 

ARTICLE 155 

Gothic Architecture. Of all the styles of architecture, the Gothic 
is that which is most intimately connected with the history of Free¬ 
masonry, having been the system peculiarly practiced by the Freemasons 
of the Middle Ages. To what country or people it owes its origin has 
never been satisfactorily determined; although it has generally been 
conjectured that it was of Arabic or Saracenic extraction, and that it 
was introduced into Europe by persons returning from the Crusades. 
The Christians who had been in the Holy Wars received there an idea 
of the Saracenic works, which they imitated on their return to the West, 
and refined on them as they proceeded in the building of churches. The 
Italians, Germans, French, and Flemings, with Greek refugees, united 
in a fraternity of architects and ranged from country to country, and 
erected buildings according to the Gothic style, which they had learned 
during their visits to the East, and whose fundamental principles they 
improved by the addition of other details derived from their own 
architectural taste and judgment. Hence Sir Christopher Wren thinks 
that this style of Mediaeval Freemasons should be rather called the 
Saracenic than the Gothic. This style, which was distinguished, by its 
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pointed arches, and especially by the perpendicularity of its lines, from 
the rounded arch and horizontal lines of previous styles, was altogether 
in the hands of those architects vjho were known, from the tenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, as Freemasons, and who kept their system of 
building as a secret, and thus obtained an entire monopoly of both 
domestic and ecclesiastical architecture. At length, when the gilds or 
fraternities of Freemasons, “who alone,” says Mr. Hope, “held the 
secrets of Gothic art,” were dissolved, the style itself was lost, and was 
was succeeded by what Paley says was “a worse than brazen era of 
architecture. ’ ’ 


ARTICLE 150 

Godfather. In French Lodges the member who introduces a can¬ 
didate for initiation is called his “parrain,” or “godfather.” 

ARTICLE 157 

Testimony. In Masonic trials the testimony of witnesses is taken 
in two ways—that of profanes by affidavit, and that of Masons on their 
Masonic obligation. 

ARTICLE 158 

Grand East. The city in which the Grand Lodge, or other gov¬ 
erning Masonic Body, is situated, and whence its official documents 
emanate, is called the Grand East. Thus, a document issued by the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts would be dated from the “Grand East 
of Boston,” or if from the Grand Lodge of Louisiana, it would be the 
‘ ‘ Grand East of New Orleans. ’ ’ The place where a Grand Lodge meets 
is therefore called a Grand East. The word is in constant use on the 
continent of Europe and in America, but seldom employed in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. 

ARTICLE 159 

Gates of the Temple. In the system of Freemasonry, the Temple 
of Solomon is represented as having a gate on the east, west, and 
south sides but none on the north. In reference to the historical Temple 
of Jerusalem, such a representation is wholly incorrect. In the walls 
of the building itself there were no places of entrance except the door 
of the porch, which gave admission to the house. But in the surround¬ 
ing courts there were gates at every point of the compass. The Masonic 
idea of the Temple is, however, entirely symbolic. The Temple is to 
the Speculative Mason only a symbol not an historical building, and the 
gates are imaginary and symbolic also. They are, in the first place, 
symbols of the progress of the sun in his daily course, rising in the east, 
culminating to the meridian in the south, and setting in the west. They 
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are also, in tie allegory of life, which it is the object of the third 
degree to illustrate, symbols of the three stages of youth, manhood, and 
old age, or, more properly of birth, life, and death. 

AETICLE 160 

Good Shepherd. Our Saviour called himself the Good Shepherd. 
Thus, in St. John’s Gospel, (x. 14, 15, 16,) he says: “I am the Good 
Shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known of mine. As the Father 
knoweth me, even so know I the Father: and I lay down my life for the 
sheep. And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also 
must I bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there shall be one 
fold, and one Shepherd.” Hence, in Masonic as well as in Christian 
symbolism, Christ is naturally called the Good Shepherd. 

AETICLE 161 

Goose and Gridiron. An alehouse with this sign, in London 
House-Yard at the north end of St. Paul’s. In 1717 the Lodge of 
Antiquity met at the Goose and Gridiron, and it was there that the first 
quarterly communication of the Grand Lodge of England, after the 
revival of 1717, was held on the 24th of June, 1717. 

AETICLE 162 

Charity. “Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries and knowledge, and have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” (1 Corinth, xiii. 1, 
2.) Such was the language of an eminent apostle of the Christian 
church, and such is the sentiment that constitutes the cementing bond 
of Freemasonry. The apostle, in comparing it with faith and hope, 
calls it the greatest of the three, and hence in Masonry it is made the 
topmost round of its mystic ladder. We must not fall into the too 
common error that charity is only that sentiment of commiseration 
which leads us to assist the poor with pecuniary donations. Its Masonic, 
as well as its Christian application is more noble and more extensive. 
The word used by the apostle, is in the original, a word denoting that 
kindly state of mind which renders a person full of good-will and 
affectionate regard towards others. John Wesley expressed his regret 
that the Greek had not been correctly translated as love instead of 
charity, so that the apostolic triad of virtues would have been, not 
“faith, hope and charity,” but “faith, hope, and love.” Then would 
we have understood the comparison made by St. Paul, when he said, 
“Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
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body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” Guided 
by this sentiment, the true Mason will “suffer long and be kind.” He 
will be slow to anger and easy to forgive. He will stay his falling 
brother by gentle admonition, and warn him with kindness of approach¬ 
ing danger. He will not open his ear to his slanderers, and will close 
his lips against all reproach. His faults and his follies will be locked 
in his breast, and the prayer for mercy will ascend to Jehovah for his 
brother’s sins. Nor will these sentiments of benevolence be confined to 
those who are bound to him by ties of kindred or worldly friendship 
alone; but, extending them throughout the globe, he will love and cherish 
all who sit beneath the broad canopy of our universal Lodge. For it is 
the boast of our Institution, that a Mason, destitute and worthy, may 
find in every clime a brother, and in every land a home. 

ARTICLE 163 

Coustos, John. The sufferings inflicted, in 1743, by the Inquisi¬ 
tion at Lisbon, on John Coustos, a Freemason, and the Master of a 
Lodge in that city; and the fortitude with which he endured the severest 
tortures, rather than betray his trusts and reveal the secrets that had 
been confided to him, constitute an interesting episode in the history of 
Freemasonry. Coustos, after returning to England, published, in 1746, 
a book, detailing his sufferings, from which the reader is presented with 
the following abridged narrative. 

John Coustos was born at Berne, in Switzerland, but emigrated, in 
1716, with his father to England, where he became a naturalized subject. 
In 1743 he removed to Lisbon, in Portugal, and began the practice of his 
profession, which was that of a lapidary, or dealer in precious stones. 

In consequence of the bull or edict of Pope Clement XII. denounc¬ 
ing the Masonic Institution, the Lodges at Lisbon were not held at public 
houses, as was the custom in England and other Protestant countries 
but privately, at the residences of the members. Of one of these Lodges, 
Coustos, who was a zealous Mason, was elected the Master. A female, 
who was cognizant of the existence of the Lodge over which Coustos 
presided, revealed the circumstance to her confessor, declaring that, in 
her opinion, the members were “monsters in nature, who perpetrated the 
most shocking crimes.” In consequence of this information, it was 
resolved, by the Inquisition, that Coustos should be arrested and sub¬ 
jected to the tender mercies of the “Holy Office.” He was accordingly 
seized, a few nights afterwards, in a coffee-house—the public pretense 
of the arrest being that he was privy to the stealing of a diamond, of 
which they had falsely accused another jeweler, the friend and Warden 
of Coustos, whom also they had a short time previously arrested. 

Coustos was then carried to the prison of the Inquisition, and after 
having been searched and deprived of all his money, papers and other 
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tilings that he had about him, he was led to a lonely dungeon, in which 
he was immured, being expressly forbidden to speak loud or knock 
against the walls, but if he required anything, to beat with a padlock 
that hung on the outward door, and which he could reach by thrusting 
his arm through the iron grate. “It was there,” says he, “that, struck 
with the horrors of a place of which I had heard and read such baleful 
descriptions, I plunged at once into the blackest melancholy; especially 
when I reflected on the dire consequences with which my confinement 
might very possibly be attended.” 

On the next day he was led, bareheaded, before the President and 
four Inquisitors, who, after having made him reply on oath to several 
questions respecting his name, his parentage, his place of birth, his 
religion, and the time he had resided in Lisbon, exhorted him to make 
a full confession of all the crimes he had ever committed in the whole 
course of his life; but, as he refused to make any such confession, 
declaring that, from his infancy, he had been taught to confess not to 
man but to God, he was again remanded to his dungeon. 

Three days after, he was again brought before the Inquisitors, and 
the examination was renewed. This was the first occasion on which the 
subject of Freemasonry was introduced, and there Coustos for the first 
time learned that he had been arrested and imprisoned solely on account 
of his connection with the forbidden Institution. 

The result of this conference was, that Coustos was conveyed to a 
deeper dungeon, and kept there in close confinement for several weeks, 
during which period he was taken three times before the Inquisitors. In 
the first of these examinations they again introduced the subject of 
Freemasonry, and declared that if the Institution was as virtuous as 
their prisoner contended that it was, there was no occasion for conceal¬ 
ing so industriously the secrets of it. Coustos did not reply to this 
objection to the Inquisitorial satisfaction, and he was remanded back 
to his dungeon, where a few days after he fell sick. 

After his recovery, he was again taken before the Inquisitors, who 
asked him several new questions with regard to the tenets of Free¬ 
masonry—among others, whether he, since his abode in Lisbon, had 
received any Portuguese into the society. He replied that he had not. 

When he was next brought before them, “they insisted,” he says, 
“upon my letting them into the secrets of Freemasonry; threatening 
me, in case I did not comply.” But Coustos firmly and fearlessly 
refused to violate his obligations. 

After several other interviews, in which the effort was unavailingly 
made to extort from him a renunciation of Masonry, he was subjected to 
the torture of which he gives the following account: 

“I was instantly conveyed to the torture-room, built in form of a 
square tower, where no light appeared but what two candles gave; and 
to prevent the dreadful cries and shocking groans of the unhappy 
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victims from reaching the ears of the other prisoners, the doors are lined 
with a sort of quilt. 

“The reader will naturally suppose that I must be seized with 
horror, when, at my entering this infernal place, I saw myself, on a 
sudden, surrounded by six wretches, who, after preparing the tortures, 
stripped me naked, (all to linen drawers,) when, laying me on my back, 
they began to lay hold of every part of my body. First, they put round 
my neck an iron collar, which was fastened to the scaffold; they then 
fixed a ring to each foot; and this being done, they stretched my limbs 
with all their might. They next wound two ropes round each arm, and 
two round each thigh, which ropes passed under the scaffold, through 
holes made for that purpose, and were all drawn tight at the same time 
by four men, upon a signal made for this purpose. 

“The reader will believe that my pains must be intolerable, when 
I solemnly declare that these ropes, which were of the size of one's 
little finger, pierced through my flesh quite to the bone, making the 
blood gush out at eight different places that were thus bound. As I 
persisted in refusing to discover any more than what has been seen in 
the interrogatories above, the ropes were thus drawn together four 
different times. At my side stood a physician and a surgeon, who often 
felt my temples, to judge of the danger I might be in—by which means 
my tortures were suspended at intervals, that I might have an oppor¬ 
tunity of recovering myself a little. 

“Whilst I was thus suffering, they were so barbarously unjust as 
to declare, that, were I to die under the torture, I should be guilty, by 
my obstinacy, of self-murder. In fine, the last time the ropes were 
drawn tight, I grew so exceedingly weak, occasioned by the blood’s 
circulation being stopped, and the pains I endured, that I fainted quite 
away; insomuch that I was carried back to my dungeon, without per¬ 
ceiving it. 

“These barbarians, finding that the tortures above described could 
not extort any further discovery from me; but that, the more they 
made me suffer, the more fervently I addressed my supplications, for 
patience, to heaven; they were so inhuman, six weeks after, as to expose 
me to another kind of torture, more grievous, if possible, than the for¬ 
mer. They made me stretch my arms in such a manner that the palms 
of my hands were turned outward; when, by the help of a rope that 
fastened them together at the wrist, and which they turned by an 
engine, they drew them gently nearer to one another behind, in such a 
manner that the back of each hand touched, and stood exactly parallel 
one to another; whereby both my shoulders were dislocated, and a con¬ 
siderable quantity of blood issued from my mouth. This torture was 
repeated thrice; after which I was again taken to my dungeon, and 
put into the hands of physicians and surgeons, who, in setting my bones, 
put me to exquisite pain. 
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“Two months after, being a little recovered, I was again conveyed 
to the torture-room, and there made to undergo another kind of punish¬ 
ment twice. The reader may judge of its horror, from the following 
description thereof. 

“The torturers turned twice around my body a thick iron chain, 
which, crossing upon my stomach, terminated afterwards at my wrists. 
They next set my back against a thick board, at each extremity whereof 
was a pulley, through which there ran a rope, that eatched the ends of 
the chains at my wrists. The tormentors then stretched these ropes, 
by means of a roller, pressed or bruised my stomach, in proportion as 
the means were drawn tighter. They tortured me on this occasion to 
such a degree, that my wrists and shoulders were put out of joint. 

‘ ‘ The surgeons, however, set them presently after; but the bar¬ 
barians not yet having satiated their cruelty, made me undergo this 
torture a second time, which I did with fresh pains, though with equal 
constancy and resolution. I was then remanded back to my dungeon, 
attended by the surgeons, who dressed my bruises; and here I continued 
until their autoda^fe, or gaol delivery.’’ 

On that occasion, he was sentenced to work at the galleys for four 
years. Soon, however, after he had commenced. the degrading occupa¬ 
tion of a galley slave, the injuries which he had received during his 
inquisitorial tortures having so much impaired his health, that he was 
unable to undergo the toils to which he had been condemned, he was 
sent to the infirmary, where he remained until October, 1744, when he 
was released upon the demand of the British minister, as a subject of 
the king of England. He was, however, ordered to leave the country. 
This, it may be supposed, he gladly did, and repaired to London, where 
he published the account of his sufferings in a book entitled “The Suf¬ 
ferings of John Coustos for Freemasonry, and his refusing to turn 
Catholic, in the Inquisition at Lisbon.” Such a narrative is well worthy 
of being read. John Coustos has not, by his literary researches, added 
anything to the learning or science of our Order; yet by his fortitude 
and fidelity under the severest sufferings, inflicted to extort from him 
a knowledge he was bound to conceal, he has shown that Freemasonry 
makes no idle boast in declaring that its secrets “are locked up in the 
depository of faithful breasts.” 

ARTICLE 164 

Covenant of Masonry. As a covenant is defined to be a contract 
or agreement between two or more parties on certain terms, there can 
be no doubt that when a man is made a Mason he enters into a covenant 
with the Institution. On his part he promises to fulfil certain promises 
and to discharge certain duties, for which, on the other part, the 
Fraternity bind themselves by an equivalent covenant of friendship, 
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protection, and support. This covenant must, of course, be repeated 
and modified with every extension of the terms of agreement on both 
sides. The covenant of an Entered Apprentice is different from that of 
a Fellow Craft, and the covenant of the latter from that of a Master 
Mason. As we advance in Masonry our obligations increase, but the 
covenant of each degree is not the less permanent or binding because 
that of a succeeding one has been superadded. The second covenant 
does not impair the sanctity of the first. 

This covenant of Masonry is symbolized and sanctioned by the most 
important and essential of all the ceremonies of the Institution. It is 
the very foundation stone which supports the whole edifice, and, unless 
it be properly laid, no superstructure can with any safety be erected. It 
is indeed the covenant that makes the Mason. 

A matter so important as this, in establishing the relationship of a 
Mason with the Craft,—this baptism, so to speak, by which a member 
is inaugurated into the Institution,—must of course be attended with 
the most solemn and binding ceremonies. Such has been the case in 
all countries. Covenants have always been solemnized with certain 
solemn forms and religious observances which gave them a sacred sanc¬ 
tion in the minds of the contracting parties. The Hebrews, especially, 
invested their covenants with the most imposing ceremonies. 

The first mention of a covenant in form that is met with in Scrip¬ 
ture is that recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Genesis, where, to con¬ 
firm it, Abraham, in obedience to the Divine command, took a heifer, 
a she-goat, and a ram, “and divided them in the midst, and laid each 
piece one against another.” This dividing a victim into two parts, 
that the covenanting parties might pass between them, was a custom 
not confined to the Hebrews, but borrowed from them by all the heathen 
nations. 

In the book of Jeremiah it is again alluded to and the penalty for 
the violation of the covenant is also expressed. 

“And I will give the men that have transgressed my covenant, 
which have not performed the words of my covenant which they have 
made before me, when they cut the calf in twain, and passed between 
the parts thereof, 

“The princes of Judah, and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, 
and the priests, and all the people of the land, which passed between 
the parts of the calf; 

“I will even give them into the hand of their enemies, and into the 
hand of them that seek their life; and their dead bodies shall be for 
meat unto the fowls of the heaven, and to the leasts of the earth.” 
Jeremiah xxxiv. 18, 19, 20. 

These ceremonies, thus briefly alluded to in the passages which 
have been quoted, were performed in full, as follows: The attentive 
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Masonic student will not fail to observe the analogies to those of his own 
Order. 

The parties entering into a covenant first selected a proper animal, 
such as a calf or a kid among the Jews, a sheep among the Greeks, or a 
pig among the Romans. The throat was then cut across, with a single 
blow, so as to completely divide the windpipe and arteries, without 
touching the bone. This was the first ceremony of the covenant. The 
second was to tear open the breast, to take from thence the heart and 
vitals, and if on inspection the least imperfection was discovered, the 
body was considered unclean, and thrown aside for another. The third 
ceremony was to divide the body in twain, and to place the two parts 
to the north and south, so that the parties to the covenant might pass 
between them, coming from the east and going to the west. The carcase 
was then left as a prey to the wild beasts of the field and the vultures 
of the air, and thus the covenant was ratified. 

ARTICLE 165 

Shoe. Among the ancient Israelites, the shoe was made use of 
in several significant ways. To put off the shoes, imported reverenee, 
and was done in the presence of God, or on entering the dwelling of a 
superior. To unloose one's shoe and give it to another was the way of 
confirming a contract. Thus we read in the book of Ruth, that Boaz 
having proposed to the nearest kinsman of Ruth to exercise his legal 
right by redeeming the land of Naomi, which was offered for sale, and 
marrying her daughter-in-law, the kinsman, being unable to do so, 
resigned his right of purchase to Boaz; and the narrative goes on to 
say, (Ruth iv. 7, 8,) “Now this was the manner in former time in Israel 
concerning redeeming and concerning changing, for to confirm all 
things; a man plucked off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbor: and this 
was a testimony in Israel. Therefore the kinsman said unto Boaz, Buy 
it for thee. So he drew off his shoe. ’ ’ The reference to the shoe in the 
first degree is therefore really as a symbol of a covenant to be entered 
into. In the third degree the symbolism is altogether different. 

ARTICLE 166 

Songs of Masonry. The song formed in early times a very strik¬ 
ing feature in what may be called the domestic manners of the Masonic 
Institution. Nor has the custom of festive entertainments been yet 
abandoned. In the beginning of the eighteenth century songs were 
deemed of so much importance that they were added to the Books of 
Constitutions in Great Britain and on the continent, a custom which was 
followed in America, where all our early Monitors contain an abundant 
supply of lyrical poetry. In the Constitutions published in 1723, we 
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find the well-known Entered Apprentice's song, written by Matthew 
Birkhead, which still retains its popularity among Masons, and has 
attained an elevation to which its intrinsic merits as a lyrical composi¬ 
tion would hardly entitle it. Songs appear to have been incorporated 
into the ceremonies of the Order at the revival of Masonry in 1717. 
At that time, to use the language of the venerable Oliver, “Labor and 
refreshment relieved each other like two loving brothers, and the gravity 
of the former was rendered more engaging by the characteristic cheerful¬ 
ness and jocund gayety of the latter.” In those days the word “re¬ 
freshment” had a practical meaning, and the Lodge was often called 
from labor that the brethren might indulge in innocent gayety, of 
which the song formed an essential part. This was called harmony, and 
the brethren who were blessed with talents for vocal music were often 
invited “to contribute to the harmony of the Lodge.” Thus, in the 
minute-book of a Lodge at Lincoln, in England, in the year 1732, which 
is quoted by Dr. Oliver, the records show that the Master usually 1 ‘ gave 
an elegant charge, also went through an examination, and the Lodge 
was closed with song and decent merriment.” In this custom of singing 
there was an established system. Each officer was furnished with a 
song appropriate to his office, and each degree had a song for itself. 

Thus, in the first edition of the Book of Constitutions, we have the 
“Master’s Song,” which, says Dr. Anderson, the author, is “to be sung 
with a chorus—when the Master shall give leave—either one part only 
or all together, as he pleases; the “Warden’s Song,” which was “to be 
sung and played at the Quarterly Communication;” the “Fellow Craft’s 
Song,” which was to be sung and played at the grand feast; and, lastly, 
the “Entered ’Prentiss’ song,” which was “to be sung when all grave 
business is over, and with the Master’s leave.” In the second edition 
the number was greatly increased, and songs were appropriated to the 
Deputy Grand Master, the Secretary, the Treasurer, and other officers. 
For all this provision was made in the Old Charges, so that there should 
be no confusion between the hours of labor and refreshment; for while 
the brethren were forbidden to behave “ludicrously or jestingly while 
the Lodge is engaged in what is serious or solemn, ’ ’ they were permitted, 
when work was over, “to enjoy themselves with innocent mirth.” 

The custom of singing songs peculiarly appropriate to the Craft at 
their Lodge meetings, when the grave business was over, was speedily 
introduced into France and Germany, in which countries a large number 
of Masonic songs were written and adopted, to be sung by the German 
and French Masons at their “Table Lodges,” which correspond to the 
“refreshment” of their English brethren. The lyrical literature of 
Masonry has, in consequence of this custom, assumed no inconsiderable 
magnitude; as an evidence of which it may be stated that Kloss, in 
his Bibliography of Freemasonry, gives a catalogue—by no means a 
perfect one—of two hundred and thirteen Masonic song books published 
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between the years 1734 and 1837, in the English, German, French, 
Danish and Polish languages. 

The Masons of the present day have not abandoned the usage of 
singing at their festive meetings after the Lodge is closed; but the old 
songs of Masonry are passing into oblivion, and we seldom hear any of 
them, except sometimes the never-to-be-forgotten Apprentice’s song of 
Matthew Birkhead. Modern taste and culture reject the rude but hearty 
stanzas of the old song-makers, and the more artistic and pathetic pro¬ 
ductions of Mackay, and Cooke, and Morris, and Dibdin, and Wesley, 
and other writers of that class, are taking their place. 

Some of these songs cannot be strictly called Masonic, yet the covert 
allusions here and there of their authors, whether intentional or acci¬ 
dental, have caused them to be adopted by the Craft and placed among 
their minstrelsy. Thus the well-known ballad of “Tubal Cain/’ by 
Charles Mackay, always has an inspiring effect when sung at a Lodge 
banquet, because the reference to this old worker in metals, whom the 
Masons fondly consider as one of the mythical founders of their Order; 
although the song itself has in its words or its ideas no connection 
whatever with Freemasonry. Burn’s “Auld Lang Syne” is another 
production not strictly Masonic, which has met with the universal favor 
of the Craft because the warm fraternal spirit that it breathes is in 
every way Masonic, and hence it has almost become a rule of obligation 
that every festive party of Freemasonry should close with the great 
Scotchmans invocation to part in love and kindness. 

But Robert Burns has also supplied the Craft with several purely 
Masonic songs, and his farewell to the brethren of Tarbolton Lodge, 
beginning— 

“Adieu! a heart-warm, fond adieu, 

Dear brothers of the mystic tie, ’ ’ 

is often sung with pathetic effect at the table Lodges of the Order. 

As already observed, we have many productions of our Masonic 
poets which are taking the place of the older and coarser songs of our 
predecessors. It would be tedious to name all who have successfully 
invoked the Masonic muse. Masonic songs—that is to say, songs whose 
themes are Masonic incidents, whose language refers to the technical 
language of Freemasonry, and whose spirit breathes its spirit and its 
teachings—are now a well-settled part of the literary curriculum of the 
Institution. At first they were all festive in character and often coarse 
in style, with little or no pretension to poetic excellence. Now they are 
festive, but refined; or sacred, and used on occasions of public solemnity; 
or mythical, and constituting a part of the ceremonies of the different 
degrees. But they all have a character of poetic art which is far above 
the mediocrity so emphatically condemned by Horace. 
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ARTICLE 167 

Sorrow Lodge. It is the custom among Masons on the continent 
of Europe to hold special Lodges at stated periods, for the purpose of 
commemorating the virtues and deploring the loss of their departed 
members, and other distinguished worthies of the Fraternity who have 
died. These are called Funeral or Sorrow Lodges. In Germany they 
are held annually; in France at longer intervals. In this country the 
oustom has been introduced by the Ancient and Accepted Rite, whose 
Sorrow Lodge ritual is peculiarly beautiful and impressive, and the 
usage has been adopted by many Lodges of the American Rite. On these 
occasions the Lodge is clothed in the habiliments of mourning, and 
decorated with the emblems of death, solemn music is played, funeral 
dirges are chanted, eulogies on the life, character and Masonic virtues 
of the dead are delivered. 


ARTICLE 168 

Stand to and Abide by. The covenant of Masonry requires every 
Mason “to stand to and abide by” the laws and regulations of the 
Order, whether expressed in the edicts of the Grand Lodge, the by-laws 
of his Lodge, or the landmarks of the Institution. The terms are not 
precisely synonymous, although generally considered to be so. To stand 
to has a somewhat active meaning, and signifies to maintain and defend 
the laws; while to abide by is more passive in meaning, and signifies to 
submit to the award made by such laws. 

ARTICLE 169 

Sublime. The third degree is called “the Sublime Degree of a 
Master Mason,” in reference to the exalted lessons that it teaches of 
God and of a future life. The epithet is, however, comparatively 
modern. It is not to be found in any of the rituals of the last century. 
Neither Hutchinson, nor Smith, nor Preston use it; and it was not, 
therefore, I presume, in the original Prestonian lecture. Hutchinson 
speaks of “the most sacred and solemn Order of the most exalted,” but 
not of the “sublime” degree. Webb, who based his lectures on the Pres¬ 
tonian system, applies no epithet to the Master’s degree. In an addition 
of the Constitutions, published at Dublin in 1769, the Master’s degree 
is spoken of as “ the most respectable; ’ ’ and forty years ago the epithet 
“high and honorable” was used in some of the rituals of this country. 
The first book in which we meet with the adjective (t sublime” applied 
to the third degree, is the Masonic Discourses of Dr. T. M. Harris, pub¬ 
lished at Boston in 1801. Cole also used it in 1817, in his Freemasons’ 
Library; and about the same time Jeremy Cross, the well-known lecturer, 
introduced it into his teachings, and used it in his Hieroglyphic Chart, 
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which was, for many years, the text-book of American Lodges. The 
word is now, however, to be found in the modern English lectures, and 
is of universal use in the rituals of the United States, where the third 
degree is always called “the sublime degree of a Master Mason.’’ 

The word sublime was the password of the Master’s degree in the 
Adonhiramite Rite, because it was said to have been the surname of 
Hiram, or Adonhiram. On this subject, Guillemain, in his Recueil 
Precieux, makes the following singular remarks: 

“For a long time a great number of Masons were unacquainted 
with this word, and they erroneously made use of another in its stead, 
which they did not understand, and to which they gave a meaning that 
was doubtful and improbable. This is proved by the fact that the first 
knights adopted for the Master’s password the Latin word Sublimis, 
which the French, as soon as they received Masonry, pronounced 
Sublime, which was so far very well. But some profanes, who were 
desirous of divulging our secrets, but who did not perfectly understand 
this word, wrote it Jiblime, which they said signified excellence. Others, 
who followed, surpassed the error of the first by printing it Giblos, and 
were bold enough to say that it was the name of the place where the 
body of Adonhiram was found. As in those days the number of unedu¬ 
cated was considerable, these ridiculous assertions were readily received, 
and the truth was generally forgotten.’’ 

The whole of this narrative is a mere visionary invention of the 
founders of the Adonhiramite system; but it is barely possible that there 
is some remote connection between the use of the word sublime in that 
Rite, as a significant word of the third degree, and its modem employ¬ 
ment as an epithet of the same degree. However, the ordinary significa¬ 
tion of the word, as referring to things of an exalted character, would 
alone sufficiently account for the use of the epithet. 

ARTICLE 170 

Suspension. This is a Masonic punishment, which consists of a 
temporary deprivation of the rights and privileges of Masonry, It is of 
two kinds, definite and indefinite; but the effect of the penalty, for the 
time that it lasts, is the same in both kinds. The mode in which restora¬ 
tion is effected differs in each. 

1. Definite Suspension. —By definite suspension is meant a depriva¬ 
tion of the rights and privileges of Masonry for a fixed period of time, 
which period is always named in the sentence. By the operation of this 
penalty, a Mason is for the time prohibited from the exercise of all his 
Masonic privileges. His rights are placed in abeyance, and he can 
neither visit Lodges, hold Masonic communication, nor receive Masonic 
relief, during the period for which he has been suspended. Yet his 
Masonic citizenship is not lost. In this respect suspension may be com- 
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pared to the Roman punishment of ‘ * relegatio, ” or banishment, which 
Ovid, who had endured it, describes with technical correctness, as a 
penalty which ‘'takes away neither life nor property nor rights of 
citizens, but only drives away from the country.” So by suspension the 
rights and duties of the Mason are not obliterated, but their exercise 
only interdicted for the period limited by the sentence, and as soon as 
this has terminated he at once resumes his former position in the Order, 
and is reinvested with all his Masonic rights, whether those rights be of 
a private or of an official nature. 

Thus, if an officer of a Lodge has been suspended for three months 
from all the rights and privileges of Masonry, a suspension of his official 
functions also takes place. But a suspension from the discharge of the 
functions of an office is not a deprivation of the office; and therefore, 
as soon as the three months to which the suspension had been limited 
have expired, the brother resumes all his rights in the Order and the 
Lodge, and with them, of course, the office which he had held at the 
time that the sentence of suspension had been inflicted. 

2. Indefinite Suspension .—This is a suspension for a period not 
determined and fixed by the sentence, but to continue during the pleas¬ 
ure of the Lodge. In this respect only does it differ from the preceding 
punishment. The position of a Mason, under definite or indefinite sus¬ 
pension, is precisely the same as to the exercise of all his rights and 
privileges, which in both cases remain in abeyance, and restoration in 
each brings with it a resumption of all the rights and functions, the 
exercise of which had been interrupted by the sentence of suspension. 

Neither definite nor indefinite suspension can be inflicted except 
after due notification and trial, and then only by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present. 

Restoration to Masonic rights differs, as I have said, in these two 
kinds. Restoration from definite suspension may take place either by 
a vote of the Lodge abridging the time, when two-thirds of the members 
must concur, or it will terminate by the natural expiration of the 
period fixed by the sentence, and that without any vote of the Lodge. 
Thus, if a member is suspended for three months, at the end of the 
third month his suspension terminates, and he is ipso facto restored to 
all his rights and privileges. 

In the case of indefinite suspension, the only method of restoration 
is by a vote of the Lodge at a regular meeting, two-thirds of those 
present concurring. 

Lastly, it may be observed that, as the suspension of a member sus¬ 
pends his prerogatives, it also suspends his dues. He cannot be expected, 
in justice, to pay for that which he does not receive, and Lodge dues 
are simply a compensation made by a member for the enjoyment of the 
privileges of membership. 
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ARTICLE 171 

Table Lodge. After the labors of the Lodge have been completed, 
Masons frequently meet at tables to enjoy a repast in common. In 
England and America, this repast is generally called a banquet, and 
the Lodge is said to be, during its continuance, at refreshment. The 
Master, of course, presides, assisted by the Wardens, and it is considered 
most proper that no profanes should be present. But with these excep¬ 
tions, there are no rules specially laid down for the government of 
Masonic banquets. It will be seen, by an inspection of the article 
Refreshment in this work, that during the last century, and even at the 
commencement of the present, refreshments in English Lodges, were 
taken during the sessions of the Lodge and in the Lodge room, and then, 
of course, rigid rules were in existence for the government of the Fra¬ 
ternity, and for the regulation of the forms in which the refreshments 
should be partaken. But this system has long grown obsolete, and the 
Masonic banquets of the present day differ very little from those of 
other societies, except, perhaps, in a more strict observance of'the rules 
of order, and in the exclusion of all non-Masonic visitors. 

But French Masons have prescribed a very formal system of rules 
for what they call a “loge de Table,” or Table Lodge. The room in 
which the banquet takes place is as much protected by its insulation 
from observation as the Lodge room itself. Table Lodges are always 
held in the Apprentice’s degree, and none but Masons are permitted to be 
present. Even the attendants are taken from the class known as “Serv¬ 
ing Brethren,” that is to say, waiters who have received the first degree 
for the special purpose of entitling them to be present on such occasions. 

The table is in the form of a horseshoe or elongated semi-circle. 
The Master sits at the head, the Senior Warden at the northwest 
extremity, and the Junior Warden at the southwest. The Deacons or 
equivalent officers sit between the two Wardens. The brethren are 
placed around the exterior margin of the table, facing each other; and 
the void space between the sides is occupied by the serving brethren or 
attendants. It is probable that the form of the table was really adopted 
at first from motives of convenience. But M. Hennitte assigns for it 
a symbolism. He says that as the entire circle represents the year, 
or the complete revolution of the earth around the sun, the semi-circle 
represents the half of that revolution, or a period of six months, and 
therefore refers to each the two solstitial points of summer and winter, 
or the two great festivals of the Order in June and December, when the 
most important Table Lodges are held. 

The Table Lodge is formally opened with an invocation to the 
Grand Architect. During the banquet, seven toasts are given. These 
are called “santes d’obligation, ” or obligatory toasts. They are drunk 
with certain ceremonies, which are prescribed by the ritual, and from 
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which no departure is permitted. These toasts are: 1. The health of 
the Sovereign or Chief Magistrate of the State. 2. That of the Grand 
Master and the Supreme Power of the Order, that is, the Grand Orient 
or the Grand Lodge. 3. That of the Master of the Lodge; this is 
offered by the Senior Warden. 4. That of the two Wardens. 5. That 
of the Visiting Brethren. 6. That of the other officers of the Lodge, and 
the new initiates or affiliates if there be any. 7. That of all Masons 
wheresoever spread over the face of the globe. 

Ragon refers these seven toasts of obligation to the seven libations 
made by the ancients in their banquets in honor of the seven planets, 
the Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, and the 
seven days of the week which are named after them; and he assigns some 
striking reasons for the reference. But this symbolism, although very 
beautiful, is evidently very modem. 

The Table Lodge is then closed with the fraternal kiss, which is 
passed from the Master around the table, and with the usual forms. 

One of the most curious things about these Table Lodges is the 
vocabulary used. The instant that the Lodge is opened, a change takess 
place in the names of things, and no person is permitted to call a plate 
a plate, or a knife a knife, or anything else by the appellation by which 
it is known in ordinary conversation. Such a custom formerly prevailed 
in England, if we may judge from a passage in Dr. Oliver’s Revelations 
of a Square, where an instance is given of its use in 1780, when the 
French vocabulary was employed. I am inclined to believe, from the 
same authority, that the custom was introduced into England from 
France by Capt. George Smith, the author of the Use and Abuse of 
Freemasonry, who was initiated in a continental Lodge. 

ARTICLE 172 

Tiler. An officer of a symbolic Lodge, whose duty is to guard the 
door of the Lodge, and to permit no one to pass in who is not duly 
qualified, and who has not the permission of the Master. 

A necessary qualification of a Tiler is, therefore, that he should be 
a Master Mason. Although the Lodge may be opened in an inferior 
degree, no one who has not advanced to the third degree can legally 
discharge the functions of Tiler. 

As the Tiler is always compensated for his services, he is considered, 
in some sense, as the servant of the Lodge. It is, therefore, his duty to 
prepare the Lodge for its meetings, to arrange the furniture in its 
proper place, and to make all other arrangements for the convenience 
of the Lodge. 

The Tiler need not be a member of the Lodge which he tiles; and 
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in fact, in large cities, one brother very often performs the duties of 
Tiler of several Lodges. 

This is a very important office, and, like that of the Master and 
Wardens, owes its existence, not to any conventional regulations, but to 
the very landmarks of the Order; for, from the peculiar nature of our 
Institution, it is evident that there never could have been a meeting of 
Masons for Masonic purposes, unless a Tiler had been present to guard 
the Lodge from intrusion. 

The title is derived from the operative art; for as in Operative 
Masonry the Tiler, when the edifice is erected, finishes and covers it 
with the roof (of tiles), so in Speculative Masonry, when the Lodge is 
duly organized, the Tiler closes the door, and covers the sacred precints 
from all intrusion. 


ARTICLE 173 

Token. The word token is derived from the Anglo Saxon taen, 
which means a sign, presage, type, or representation, that which points 
out something; and this is traced to toecan, to teach, show, or instruct, 
because by a token we show or instruct others as to what we are. Bailey, 
whose Dictionary was published soon after the revival, defines it as “a 
sign or mark;” but it is singular fact that the word is not found in 
either of the dictionaries of Phillips or Blount, which were the most 
popular glossaries in the beginning of the last century. The word was, 
however, well known to the Fraternity, and was in use at the time of 
the revival with precisely the same meaning that is now given to it as 
a mode of recognition. 

The Hebrew word oth, is frequently used in Scripture to signify a 
sign or memorial of something past, some covenant made or promise 
given. Thus God says to Noah, of the rainbow, "it shall be for a token 
of the covenant between me and the earth; ’ ’ and to Abraham he says 
of circumcision, "it shall be a token of the covenant betwixt me and 
you.” In Masonry, the grip of recognition is called a token, because 
it is an outward sign of the covenant of friendship and fellowship 
entered into between the members of the Fraternity, and is to be con¬ 
sidered as a memorial of that covenant which was made, when it was 
first received by the candidate between him and the Order into which 
he was then initiated. 

Neither the French nor the German Masons have a word precisely 
equivalent to token. Krause translates it by merkmale, a sign of repre¬ 
sentation, but which has no technical Masonic signification. The French 
have only attouchement , which means the art of touching; and the 
Germans griff, which is the same as the English grip. In the technical 
use of the word token, the English-speaking Masons have an advantage 
not possessed by those of any other country. 
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ARTICLE 174 

Trestle-Board. The trestle-board is defined to be the board upon 
which the Master inscribes the designs by which the Craft are to be 
directed in their labors. The French and German Masons have con¬ 
founded the trestle-board with the tracing-board; and Dr. Oliver has 
not avoided the error. The two things are entirely different. The 
trestle is a framework for a stable—in Scotch, trest; the trestle-board 
is the board placed for convenience of drawing on that frame. It 
contains nothing but a few diagrams, usually geometrical figures. The 
tracing-board is a picture formerly drawn on the floor of the Lodge, 
whence it was called a floor-cloth or carpet. It contains a delineation 
of the symbols of the degree to which it belongs. The trestle-board is 
to be found only in the Entered Apprentice’s degree. There is a tracing- 
board in every degree, from the first to the highest. And, lastly, the 
trestle-board is a symbol; the tracing-board is a piece of furniture or 
picture containing the representation of many symbols. 

It is probable that the trestle-board, from its necessary use in 
Operative Masonry, was one of the earliest symbols introduced into the 
Speculative system. It is not, however, mentioned in the Grand Mystery, 
published in 1724. But Pritchard, who wrote only six years afterwards, 
describes it, under the corrupted name of trasel-board, as one of the 
immovable jewels of an Apprentice’s Lodge. Browne, in 1800, following 
Preston, fell into the error of calling it a tracing-board, and gives from 
the Prestonian lecture what he terms “a beautiful degree of compari¬ 
son,” in which the Bible is compared to a tracing-board. But the Bible 
is not a collection of symbols, which a tracing-board is, but a trestle- 
board that contains the plan for the construction of a spiritual temple. 
Webb, however, when he arranged his system of lectures, took the proper 
view, and restored the true word, trestle-board. 

Notwithstanding these changes in the name, trestle-board, trasel- 
board, tracing-board, and trestle-board again, the definition has contin¬ 
ued from the earliest part of the last century to the present day the 
same. It has always been enumerated among the jewels of the Lodge, 
although the English system says that it is immovable and the American 
movable; and it has always been defined as “a board for the master 
workman to draw his designs upon.” 

In Operative Masonry, the trestle-board is of vast importance. It 
was on such an implement that the genius of the ancient masters worked 
out those problems of architecture that have reflected an unfading lustre 
on their skill. The trestle-board was the cradle that nursed the infancy 
of such mighty monuments as the cathedrals of Strasburg and Cologne; 
and as they advanced in stature, the trestle-board became the guardian 
spirit that directed their growth. Often have those old builders pon¬ 
dered by the midnight lamp upon their trestle-board, working out its 
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designs with consummate taste and knowledge,—here springing an arch, 
and turning an angle there, until the embryo edifice stood forth in all 
the wisdom, strength, and beauty of the Master’s art. 

What, then, is its true symbolism in Speculative Masonry? 

To construct his earthly temple, the Operative Mason followed the 
architectural designs laid down on the trestle-board, or book of plans of 
the architect. By these he hewed and squared his materials; by these 
he raised his walls; by these he constructed his arches; and by these 
strength and durability, combined with grace and beauty, were bestowed 
upon the edifice which he was constructing. 

In the Masonic ritual, the Speculative Mason is reminded that, as 
the Operative artist erects his temporal building in accordance with the 
rules and designs laid down on the trestle-board of the master workman, 
so should he erect that spiritual building, of which the material is a 
type, in obedience to the rules and designs, the precepts and commands, 
laid down by the Grand Architect of the Universe in those great books 
of nature and revelation which constitute the spiritual trestle-board of 
every Freemason. 

The trestle-board is then the symbol of the natural and moral law. 
Like every other symbol of the Order, it is universal and tolerant in its 
application; and while, as Christian Masons, we cling with unfaltering 
integrity to the explanation which makes the Scriptures of both dispen¬ 
sations our trestle-board, we permit our Jewish and Mohammedan 
brethren to content themselves with the books of the Old Testament or 
Koran. Masonry does not interfere with the peculiar form or develop¬ 
ment of any one’s religious faith. All that it asks is that the interpre¬ 
tation of the symbol shall be according to what each one supposes to be 
the revealed will of his Creator. But so rigidly exacting is it that the 
symbol shall be preserved and, in some rational way, interpreted, that 
it peremptorily excludes the atheist from its communion, because, 
believing in no Supreme Being—no Divine Architect—he must neces¬ 
sarily be without a spiritual trestle-board on which the designs of that 
Being may be inscribed for his direction. 

ARTICLE 175 

Trials, Masonie. As the only object of a trial should be to seek 
the truth and fairly to administer justice, in a Masonic trial, especially, 
no recourse Bhould ever be had to legal technicalities, whose use in 
ordinary courts appears simply to be to afford a means of escape for the 
guilty. 

Masonic trials are, therefore, to be conducted in the simplest and 
least technical method, that will preserve at once the rights of the Order 
and of the accused, and which will enable the Lodge to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of all the facte in the oase. The rules to be observed 
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in conducting such trials have been already laid down and I shall refer 
to them in the present article. They are as follows: 

1. The preliminary step in every trial is the accusation or charge. 
The charge should always be made in writing, signed by the accuser, 
delivered to the Secretary, and read by that officer at the next regular 
communication of the Lodge. The accused should then be furnished 
with an attested copy of the charge, and be at the same time informed 
of the time and place appointed by the Lodge for the trial. 

Any Master Mason may be the accuser of another, but a profane 
cannot be permitted to prefer charges against a Mason. Yet, if circum¬ 
stances are known to a profane upon which charges ought to be predi¬ 
cated, a Master Mason may avail himself of that information, and out 
of it frame an accusation, to be presented to the Lodge. And such 
accusation will be received and investigated, although remotely derived 
from one who is not a member of the Order. 

It is not necessary that the accuser should be a member of the same 
Lodge. It is sufficient if he is an affiliated Mason. I say an affiliated 
Mason; for it is generally held, and I believe correctly, that an unaffili- 
ated Mason is no more competent to prefer charges than a profane. 

2. If the accused is living beyond the geographical jurisdiction of 
the Lodge, the charges should be communicated to him by means of a 
letter through the post-office, and a reasonable time should be allowed 
for his answer, before the Lodge proceeds to trial. But if his residence 
be unknown, or if it be impossible to hold communication with him, the 
Lodge may then proceed to trial—care being had that no undue advan¬ 
tage be taken of his absence, and that the investigation be as full and 
impartial as the nature of the circumstances will permit. 

3. The trial must commence at a regular communication, for rea¬ 
sons which have already been stated; but having commenced, it may be 
continued at special communications, called for that purpose; for, if it 
was allowed only to be continued at regular meetings, which take place 
but once a month, the long duration of time occupied would materially 
tend to defeat the ends of justice. 

4. The Lodge must be opened in the highest degree to which the 
accuser has attained, and the examinations of all witnesses, must take 
place in the presence of the accused and the accuser, if they desire it. 
It is competent for the accused to employ counsel for the better protec¬ 
tion of his interests, provided such counsel is a Master Mason. But if 
the counsel be a member of the Lodge, he forfeits, by his professional 
advocacy of the accused, the right to vote at the final decision of the 
question. 

5. The final decision of the charge, and the rendering of the ver¬ 
dict, whatever be the rank of the accused, must always be made in a 
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Lodge opened on the third degree; and at the time of such decision, both 
the accuser and the accused, as well as his counsel, if he have any, 
should withdraw from the Lodge. 

6. It is a general and an excellent rule, that no visitors shall be 
permitted to be present during a trial. 

7. The testimony of Master Masons is usually taken on their honor, 
as such. That of others should be by affidavit, or in such other manner 
as both the accuser and accused may agree upon. 

8. The testimony of profanes, or of those who are of a lower degree 
than the accused, is to be taken by a committee and reported to the 
Lodge, or, if convenient, by the whole Lodge, when closed and sitting as 
a committee. But both the accused and the accuser have a right to be 
present on such occasions. 

9. When the trial is concluded, the accuser and the accused must 
retire, and the Master will then put the question of guilty, or not guilty, 
to the Lodge. 

Not less than two-thirds of the votes should be required to declare 
the accused guilty. A bare majority is hardly sufficient to divest a 
brother of his good character, and render him subject to what may 
perhaps be an ignominious punishment. But on this subject the author¬ 
ities differ. 

10. If the verdict is guilty, the Master must then put the question 
as to the nature and extent of the punishment to be inflicted, beginning 
with expulsion and proceeding, if necessary, to indefinite suspension and 
public and private reprimand. To inflict expulsion or suspension, a 
vote of two-thirds of those present is required, but for a mere reprimand, 
a majority will be sufficient. The votes on the nature of the punishment 
should be viva voce, or, rather, according to Masonic usage, by a show 
of hands. 

Trials in a Grand Lodge are to be conducted on the same general 
principles; but here, in consequence of the largeness of the body, and the 
inconvenience which would result from holding the examinations in open 
Lodge, and in the presence of all the members, it is more usual to 
appoint a committee, before whom the case is tried, and upon whose 
full report of the testimony the Grand Lodge bases its action. And 
the forms of trial in such committees must conform, in all respects, to 
the general usage already detailed. 

ARTICLE 176 

Tribe of Judah, Lion oif the. The connection of Solomon, as the 
chief of the tribe of Judah, with the lion, which was the achievement of 
the tribe, has caused this expression to be referred, in the third degree, 
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to him who brought light and immortality to light. The old Christian 
interpretation of the Masonic symbols here prevails; and in Ancient 
Craft Masonry all allusions to the lion, as the lion’s paw the lion’s grip, 
etc., refer to the doctrine of the resurrection taught by him who is 
known as “the lion of the tribe of Judah.” The expression is borrowed 
from the Apocalypse, “Behold, the lion which is of the tribe of Judah, 
the Root of David, hath prevailed to open the book, and to loose the 
seven seals thereof.” The lion was also a mediaeval symbol of the 
resurrection, the idea being founded on a legend. The poets of that age 
were fond of referring to this legendary symbol in connection with the 
scriptural idea of the “tribe of Judah.” Thus Adam de St. Victor, in 
his poem De Resurrectione Domini, says: 

“Sic de Juda Leo fortis, 

Fractis portis dirae mortis 
Die surgit tertia, 

Rugiente voce Patris. ” 

i. e., 

Thus the strong lion of Judah, 

The gates of cruel death being broken, 

Arose on the third day 

At the loud-sounding voice of the Father. 

The lion was the symbol of strength and sovereignty, in the human¬ 
headed figures of the Nimrod gateway, and in other Babylonish remains. 
In Egypt, it was worshipped at the city of Leontoplis as typical of 
Dom, the Egyptian Hercules. Plutarch says that the Egyptians orna¬ 
mented their temples with gaping lions’ mouths, because the Nile began 
to rise when the sun was in the constellation Leo. Among the Talmud¬ 
ists there was a tradition of the lion, which has been introduced into the 
higher degrees of Masonry. 

But in the symbolism of Ancient Craft Masonry ,where the lion is 
introduced, as in the third degree, in connection with the “lion of the 
tribe of Judah,” he becomes simply a symbol of the resurrection; thus 
restoring the symbology of the mediaeval ages, which was founded on 
a legend that the lion’s whelp was born dead, and only brought to life 
by the roaring of its sire. Philip de Thaun, in his Bestiary, written in 
the twelfth century, gives the legend, which has thus been translated by 
Mr. Wright from the original old Norman French: 

“Know that the lioness, if she bring forth a dead cub, she holds her 
cub and the lion arrives; he goes about and cries, till it revives on the 
third day .... Know that the lioness signifies St. Mary, and the 
lion Christ, who gave himself to death for the people; three days he lay 
in the earth to gain our souls. ... By the cry of the lion they 
understand the power of God, by which Christ was restored to life and 
robbed hell.” 
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The phrase, “Lion of the tribe of Judah,” therefore, when used in 
the Masonic ritual, referred in its original interpretation to Christ, him 
who “brought life and immortality to light.” 

ARTICLE 177 

Truth. The real object of Freemasonry, in a philosophical and 
religious sense, is the search for truth. This truth is, therefore, symbol¬ 
ized by the Word. From the first entrance of the Apprentice into the 
Lodge, until his reception of the highest degree, this search is continued. 
It is not always found, and a substitute must sometimes be provided. 
Yet whatever be the labors he may perform, whatever the ceremonies 
through which he may pass, whatever the symbols in which he may be 
instructed, whatever the reward he may obtain, the true end of all is 
the attainment of truth. This idea of truth is not the same as that 
expressed in the lecture of the first degree, where Brotherly Love, Relief, 
and Truth are there said to be the “three great tenets of a Mason’s 
profession.” In that connection, truth, which is called a “divine attri¬ 
bute, the foundation of every virtue,” is synonymous with sincerity, 
honesty of expression, and plain dealing. The higher idea of truth 
which pervades the whole Masonic system, and which is symbolized by 
the Word, is that which is properly expressed to a knowledge of God. 

Twelve Original Points of Masonry. The old English lectures, which 
were abrogated by the United Grand Lodge of England in 1813, when 
it adopted the system of Hemming, contained the following passage: 

“There are in Freemasonry twelve original points, which form the 
basis of the system, and comprehend the whole ceremony of initiation. 
Without the existence of these points, no man ever was, or can be, 
legally and essentially received into the Order. Every person who is 
made a Mason must go through these twelve forms and ceremonies, not 
only in the first degree, but in every subsequent one.’ ’ 

Hence, it will be seen that our ancient Brethren deemed these 
“Twelve Original Points of Masonry,” as they were called, of the highest 
importance to the ceremony of initiation, and they consequently took 
much pains, and exercised much ingenuity in giving them symbolical 
explanation. But as, by the decree of the Grand Lodge, they no longer 
constitute a part of the English ritual, and were never introduced into 
this country, where the “Four Perfect Points” constitute an inadequate 
substitute, there can be no impropriety in presenting a brief explana¬ 
tion of them, for which I shall be indebted to the industry of Oliver, who 
has treated of them at great length in the eleventh lecture of his Histor - 
ical Landmarks. 

The ceremony of initiation, when these points constituted a portion 
of the ritual, was divided into twelve parts, in allusion to the twelve 
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tribes of Israel, to each of which one of the points was referred, in the 
following manner: 

1. The opening of the Lodge was symbolized by the tribe of Reuben, 
because Reuben was the first-born of his father Jacob, who called him 
“the beginning of his strength.” He was, therefore, appropriately 
adopted as the emblem of that ceremony which is essentially the begin¬ 
ning of every initiation. 

2. The preparation of the candidate was symbolized by the tribe of 
Simeon, because Simeon prepared the instrument for the slaughter of 
the Schechemites; and that part of the ceremony which relates to offen¬ 
sive weapons, was used as a token of our abhorrence for the cruelty 
exercised on the occasion. 

3. The report of the Senior Deacon referred to the tribe of Levi, 
because, in the slaughter of the Shechemites, Levi was supposed to have 
made a signal or report to Simeon his brother, with whom he was 
engaged in attacking these unhappy people while unprepared for 
defence. 

4. The entrance of the candidate into the Lodge was symbolized by 
the tribe of Judah, because, they were the first to cross the Jordan 
and enter the promised land, coming from the darkness and servitude, 
as it were, of the wilderness into the light and liberty of Canaan. 

5. The prayer was symbolized by the tribe of Zebulun, because the 
blessing and prayer of Jacob were given to Zebulun, in preference to 
his brother Issachar. 

6. The circumambulation referred to the tribe of Issachar, because, 
as a thriftless and indolent tribe, they required a leader to advance them 
to an equal elevation with the other tribes. 

7. Advancing to the altar was symbolized by the tribe of Dan, to 
teach us, by contrast, that we should advance to truth and holiness as 
rapidly as that tribe advanced to idolatry, among whom the golden 
serpent was first set up to receive adoration. 

8. The obligation referred to the tribe of Gad, in allusion to the 
solemn vow which was made by Jephthah, Judge of Israel, who was of 
that tribe. 

9. The intrusting of the candidate with the mysteries was symbol¬ 
ized by the tribe of Asher, because he was then presented with the 
rich fruits of Masonic knowledge, as Asher was said to be the inheritor 
of fatness and royal dainties. 

10. The investiture of the lambskin, by which the candidate is 
declared free, referred to the tribe of Naphtali, which was invested by 
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Moses with a peetilar freedom, when he said, ‘ ‘ 0 Naphtali, satisfied with 
favor, and full of the blessing of the Lord, possess thou the West and 
the South." 

11. The ceremony of the north-east corner of the Lodge referred to 
Joseph, because, as this ceremony reminds us of the most superficial 
part of Masonry, so the two half tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, of 
which the tribe of Joseph was composed, were accounted to be more 
superficial than the rest, as they were descendants of the grandsons only 
of Jacob. 

12. The closing of the Lodge was symbolized by the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, who was the youngest of the sons of Jacob, and thus closed his 
father’s strength. 

Such were the celebrated twelve original points of Freemasonry of 
the ancient English lectures. They were never introduced into this 
country, and they are now disused in England. But it will be seen that, 
while some of the allusions are perhaps abstruse, many of them are 
ingenious and appropriate. It will not, perhaps, be regretted that they 
have become obsolete; yet it cannot be denied that they added some¬ 
thing to the symbolism and to the religious reference of Freemasonry. 
At all events, they are matters of Masonic antiquity, and, as such, are 
not unworthy of attention. 


ARTICLE 179 

Tubal Cain. Of Tubal Cain, the sacred writings, as well as the 
Masonic legends, give us but scanty information. All that we hear of 
him in the book of Genesis is that he was the son of Lamech and Zillah, 
and was an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron. The Hebrew 
original does not justify the common version, for lotesh, does not mean 
“an instructor," but “a sharpener,"—one who whets or sharpens 
instruments. Hence Dr. Raphall translates the passage as one “who 
sharpened various tools in copper and iron." The authorized version 
has, however, almost indelibly impressed the character of Tubal Cain 
as the father of artificers; and it is in this sense that he has been 
introduced from a very early period into the legendary history of 
Masonry. 

The first Masonic reference to Tubal Cain is found in the “Legend 
of the Craft," where he is called “the founder of smithcraft." I cite 
this part of the legend from the Dowland MS. simply because of its 
more modem orthography; but the story is substantially the same in all 
the old manuscript Constitutions. In that Manuscript we find the fol¬ 
lowing account of Tubal Cain: 

“Before Noah’s flood, there was a man called Lamech, as it is 
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written in the Bible, in the fourth chapter of Genesis; and this Lamech 
had two wives, the one named Ada and the other named Zilla; by his 
first wife, Ada, he got two sons, the one Jubel, and the other Jubal: and 
by the other wife he got a son and a daughter. And these four children 
founded the beginning of all the sciences in the world. The elder son, 
Jabel, founded the science of geometry, and he carried flocks of sheep 
and lambs into the fields, and first built houses of stone and wood, as it 
is noted in the chapter above named. And his brother Jubal founded 
the science of music and songs of the tongue, the harp and organ. And 
the third brother, Tubal Cain, founded smith-craft, of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and steel, and the daughter founded the art of weaving. 
And these children knew well that God would take vengeance for sin, 
either by fire or water, wherefore they wrote the sciences that they 
had found, on two pillars that they might be found after Noah's flood. 
The one pillar was marble, for that would not burn with fire; and the 
other was of brass, for that would not drown in water.” 

Similar to this is an old Rabbinical tradition, which asserts that 
Jubal, who was the inventor of writing as well as of music, having 
heard Adam say that the universe would be twice destroyed, once by 
fire and once by water, inquired which catastrophe would first occur; 
but Adam refusing to inform him, he inscribed the system of music 
which he had invented upon two pillars of stone and brick. A more 
modern Masonic tradition ascribes the construction of these pillars to 
Enoch. 

To this account of Tubal Cain must be added the additional par¬ 
ticulars, recorded by Josephus, that he exceeded all men in strength, and 
was renowned for his warlike achievements. 

The only other account of the protometallurgist that we meet with 
in any ancient author is that which is contained in the celebrated frag¬ 
ment of Sanconiatho, who refers to him under the name of Chrysor, 
which is evidently, as Bochart affirms, a corruption of the Hebrew 
chores ur, a worker in fire, that is, a smith. Sanconiatho was a Phoe¬ 
nician author, who is supposed to have flourished before the Trojan 
war, probably, as Sir William Drummond suggests, about the time when 
Gideon was Judge of Israel, and who collected the different accounts 
and traditions of the origin of the world which were extant at the period 
in which he lived. A fragment only of this work has been preserved, 
which, translated into Greek by Philo Byblius, was inserted by Eusebius 
in his Proeparatio Evangelica, and has thus been handed down to the 
present day. That portion of the history by Sanconiatho, which refers 
to Tubal Cain, is contained in the following words: 

”A long time after the generation of Hypsoaranois, the inventors of 
hunting and fishing, Agreas and Alieas, were bom; after whom the 
people were called hunters and fishers, and from whom sprang two 
brothers, who discovered iron, and the manner of working it. One of 
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these two, called Chrysor, was skilled in eloquence, and composed verses 
and prophecies. He was the same with Hephaistos, and invented fishing- 
hooks, bait for taking fish, cordage and rafts, and was the first of all 
mankind who had navigated. He was therefore worshipped as a god 
after his death, and was called Diamichios. It is said that these 
brothers were the first who contrived partition walls of brick." 

Hephaistos, it will be observed, is the Greek of the god who was 
called by the Romans Vulcan. Hence the remark of Sanconiatho, and 
the apparent similarity of names as well as occupations, have led some 
writers of the last, and even of the present century, to derive Vulcan 
from Tubal Cain by a process not very devious, and therefore familiar 
to etymologists. By the omission in Tubal Cain of the initial T, which is 
the Phoenician article, and its valueless vowel, we get Balcan, which, by 
the interchangeable nature of B and V, is easily transformed to Vulcan. 

“That Tubal Cain," says Bishop Stillingfleet, “gave first occasion 
to the name and worship of Vulcan, hath been very probably conceived, 
both from the very great affinity of the names, and that Tubal Cain is 
expressly mentioned to be an instructor of every artificer in brass and 
iron, and as near relation as Apollo had to Vulcan, Jubal had to Tubal 
Cain, who was the inventor of music, or the father of all such as 
handle the harp and organ, which the Greeks attribute to Apollo.” 

Vossius, in his treatise De Idolatria, makes this derivation of Vul¬ 
can from Tubal Cain. But Bryant, in his Analysis of Ancient Myth¬ 
ology, denies the etymology, and says that among the Egyptians and 
Babylonians, Vulcan was equivalent to Arus or Osiris, symbols of the 
sun. He traces the name to the words Baal Cahen, Holy Bel, or sacred 
Lord. Bryant’s etymology may be adopted, however, without any 
interference with the identity of Vulcan and Tubal Cain. He who dis¬ 
covered the uses of fire, may well, in the corruptions of idolatry, have 
typified the solar orb, the source of all heat. It might seem that Tubal 
is an attribute compounded of the definite particle T and the word Baal, 
signifying Lord. Tubal Cain would then signify “the Lord Cain.” 
Again, dhu or du, in Arabic, signifies Lord; and we trace the same 
signification of this affix, in its various interchangeable forms of Du, 
Tu, and Di, in many Semitic words. But the question of the identical 
origin of Tubal Cain and Vulcan has at length been settled by the 
researches of comparative philologists. Tubal Cain is Semitic in origin, 
and Vulcan is Aryan. The latter may be traced to the Sanscrit ulka, 
a firebrand, from which we get also the Latin fulgur and fulmen, names 
of the lightning. 

From the mention made of Tubal Cain in the “Legend of the 
Craft,” the word was long ago adopted as significant in the primary 
degrees, and various attempts have been made to give it an interpreta¬ 
tion. 
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Hutchinson, in an article in his Spirit of Masonry devoted to the 
consideration of the third degree, has the following reference to the 
word: 

“The Mason advancing to this state of Masonry, pronounces his own 
sentence, as confessional of the imperfection of the second stage of his 
profession, and as probationary of the exalted degree to which he aspires, 
in the Greek distich, Struo tumulum: ‘I prepare my sepulchre; I 
make my grave in the pollutions of the earth; I am under the shadow 
of death.’ This distich has been vulgarly corrupted among us, and an 
expression takes place scarcely similar in sound, and entirely inconsist¬ 
ent with Masonry, and unmeaning in itself.” 

But however ingenious this interpretation of Hutchinson may be, 
it is generally admitted that it is incorrect. 

The modern English Masons, and through them the French, have 
derived Tubal Cain from the Hebrew tabel, earth, and hanah, to acquire 
possession, and, with little respect for the grammatical rules of the 
Hebrew language, interpret it as meaning worldly possessions. 

In the Hemming lectures, now the authorized English system, we 
find the answer to the question, “What does Tubal Cain denote?” is 
“Worldly possessions.” And Delaunay, in his Thuilleur, denies the 
reference to the proto-smith, and says: “If we reflect on the meaning 
of the two Hebrew words we will easily recognize in their connection the 
secret wish of the hierophant of the Templar, of the Freemason, and of 
every mystical sect to govern the world in accordance with its own 
principles and its own laws.” It is fortunate I think, that the true 
meaning of the words will authorize no such interpretation. The fact 
is, that even if Tubal Cain were derived from tebel and kanah, the 
precise rules of Hebrew construction would forbid affixing to their 
union any such meaning as “worldly possessions.” Such an interpre- 
tion of it in the French and English systems, is therefore, a very forced 
and inaccurate one. 

The use of Tubal Cain as a significant word in the Masonic ritual 
is derived from the “Legend of the Craft,” by which the name was 
made familiar to the Operative and then to the Speculative Masons; 
and it refers not symbolically, but historically to his scriptural and 
traditional reputation as an artificer. If he symbolized anything, it 
would be labor; and a Mason’s labor is to acquire truth, and not 
worldly possessions. The English, and French interpretation has for¬ 
tunately never been introduced into this country. 

ARTICLE 180 

Unanimous Consent. In the beginning of the last century, when 
Masonry was reviving from the condition of decay into which it had 
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fallen, and when the experiment was tried of transforming it from a 
partly operative to a purely speculative system, the great object was to 
maintain a membership which, by the virtuous character of those who 
composed it, should secure the harmony and prosperity of the infant 
Institution. A safeguard was therefore to be sought in the care with 
which Masons should be selected from those who were likely to apply 
for admission. It was the quality, and not the quantity, that was 
desired. This safeguard could only be found in the unanimity of the 
ballot. Hence, in the sixth of the General Regulations, adopted in 1721, 
it is declared that “no man can be entered a Brother in any particular 
Lodge, or admitted to be a member thereof, without the unanimous 
consent of all the members of that Lodge then present when the candi¬ 
date is proposed, and their consent is formally asked by the Master.” 
And to prevent the exercise of any undue influence of a higher power 
in forcing an unworthy person upon the Order, it is further said in the 
same article: “Nor is this inherent privilege subject to a dispensation; 
because the members of a particular Lodge are the best judges of it; 
and if a fractious member should be imposed on them, it might spoil 
their harmony, or hinder their freedom; or even break and disperse the 
Lodge.” But a few years after, the Order being now on a firm footing, 
this prudent fear of ‘spoiling harmony,” or “dispersing the Lodge,” 
seems to have been lost sight of, and the brethren began in many Lodges 
to desire a release from the restrictions laid upon them by the necessity 
for unanimous consent. Hence Anderson says in his second edition: 
“But it was found inconvenient to insist upon unanimity in several 
cases. And, therefore, the Grand Masters have allowed the Lodges to 
admit a member if not above three ballots are against him; though some 
Lodges desire no such allowance.” This rule still prevails in England; 
and its modem Constitution still permits the admission of a Mason 
where there are not more than three ballots against him, though many 
of the Lodges still demand unanimity. 

In the United States, where Masonry is more popular than in any 
other country, it was soon seen that the danger of the Institution lay not 
in the paucity, but in the multitude of its members, and that the only 
provision for guarding its portals was the most stringent regulation of 
the ballot. Hence, in every jurisdiction of the United States, I think, 
without an exception, unanimous consent is required. And this rule 
has been found to work with such advantage to the Order, that the 
phrase, “the black ball is the bulwark of Masonry,” has become a 
proverb. 

ARTICLE 181 

Unafflliated Mason. A Mason who is not a member of any Lodge. 
As this class of Masons contribute nothing to the revenues nor to the 
strength of the Order, while they are always willing to partake of its 
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benefits, they have been considered as an encumbrance upon the Craft, 
and have received the general condemnation of Grand Lodges. 

It is evident that, anterior to the present system of Lodge organi¬ 
zation, which dates about the end of the last century, there could have 
been no unaffiliated Masons. And, accordingly, the first reference that 
we find to the duty of Lodge membership is in the Charges, published 
in 1723, in Anderson’s Constitutions, where it is said, after describing 
a Lodge, that “every Brother ought to belong to one;” and that “in 
ancient times, no Mason or Fellow could be absent from it, especially 
when warned to appear at it, without incurring a severe censure, until 
it appeared to the Master and Wardens that pure necessity hindered 
him.” In this last clause, Anderson evidently refers to the regulation 
in the Old Constitutions, that required attendance on the Annual Assem¬ 
bly. For instance, in the oldest of these, the Halliwell MS., it is said, 
(I modernize the language,) “that every Master that is a Mason must 
be at the General Congregation, if he is told in reasonable time where 
the Assembly shall be holden; and to that Assembly he must go, unless he 
have a reasonable excuse.” 

But the “Assembly” was rather in the nature of a Grand Lodge* 
and neglect to attend its annual meeting would not place the offender 
in the position of a modern unaffiliated Mason. But after the organiza¬ 
tion of subordinate Lodges, a permanent membership, which had been 
before unknown, was then established; and as the revenues of the 
Lodges, and through them of the Grand Lodge, were to be derived from 
the contributions of the members, it was found expedient to require 
every Mason to affiliate w'ith a Lodge, and hence the rule adopted in 
the Charge already cited. Yet, in Europe, non-affiliation, although 
deemed to some extent a Masonic offense, has not been visited by any 
penalty, except that which results from a deprivation of the ordinary 
advantages of membership in any association. 

The modern Constitution of England, however, prescribes that “a 
brother who is not a subscribing member to some Lodge, shall not be 
permitted to visit any one Lodge in the town or place where he resides 
more than once during his secession from the Craft.” He is permitted 
to visit each Lodge once, because it is supposed that this visit is made 
for the purpose of enabling him to make a selection of the one in which 
he may prefer working. But afterwards he is excluded, in order to 
discountenance those brethren who wish to continue members of the 
Order, and to partake of its benefits, without contributing to its sup¬ 
port. The Constitutions of the Grand Lodges of Ireland and Scotland 
are silent upon the subject, nor is any penalty prescribed for unaffiha- 
tion by any of the Grand Lodges of the continent of Europe. 

In this country a different view has been taken of the subject, and 
its Grand Lodges have, with great unanimity, denounced unaffiliated 
Masons in the strongest terms of condemnation, and visited them with 
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penalties, which vary, however, to some extent in the different jurisdic¬ 
tions. I know, however, of no Grand Lodge in the United States that 
has not concurred in the opinion that the neglect or refusal of a Mason 
to affiliate with a Lodge is a Masonic offense, to be visited by some 
penalty and a deprivation of some rights. 

The following principles may be laid down as constituting the law 
in this country on the subject of unaffiliated Masons: 

1. An unaffiliated Mason is still bound by all those Masonic duties 
and obligations which refer to the Order in general, but not by those 
which relate to Lodge organization. 

2. He possesses, reciprocally, all those rights which are derived 
from membership in the Order, but none of those which result from 
membership in a Lodge. 

3. He has a right to assistance when in imminent peril, if he asks 
for that assistance in the conventional way. 

4. fie has no right to pecuniary aid from a Lodge. 

5. He has no right to visit Lodges, or to walk in Masonic pro¬ 
cessions. 

6. He has no right to Masonic burial. 

7. He still remains subject to the government of the Order, and 
may be tried and punished for any offense by the Lodge within whose 
geographical jurisdiction he resides. 

8. And, lastly, as non-affiliation is a violation of Masonic law, 
he may if he refuses to abandon that condition, be tried and punished 
for it, even by expulsion, if deemed necessary or expedient, by any 
Grand Lodge within whose jurisdiction he lives. 

ARTICLE 182 

Upright Posture. The upright posture of the Apprentice in the 
northeast corner, as a symbol of upright conduct, was introduced into 
the ritual by Preston, who taught in his lectures that the candidate then 
represented “a just and upright man and Mason.” The same symbol¬ 
ism is referred to by Hutchinson, who says that “as the builder raises 
his column by the plane and perpendicular, so should the Mason carry 
himself towards the world.” Indeed, the application of the corner¬ 
stone, or the square stone, as a symbol of uprightness of conduct, which 
is precisely the Masonic symbolism of the candidate in the north-east, 
was familiar to the ancients; for Plato says that he who valiantly sus¬ 
tains the shocks of adverse fortune, demeaning himself uprightly, is 
truly good and of a square posture. 
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ARTICLE 183 

Unworthy Members. That there are men in our Order whose 
lives and characters reflect no credit on the Institution, whose ears turn 
coldly from its beautiful lessons of morality, whose hearts are untouched 
by its soothing influences of brotherly kindness, whose hands are not 
opened to aid in its deeds of charity, is a fact which we cannot deny, 
although we may be permitted to express our grief while we acknowledge 
its truth. But these men, though in the Temple, are not of the Temple; 
they are among us, but are not with us; they belong to our household, 
but they are not of our faith; they are of Israel, but they are not 
Israel. We have sought to teach them, but they would not be instructed; 
seeing, they have not perceived; and hearing, they have not understood 
the symbolic language in which our lessons of wisdom are communicated. 
The fault is not with us, that we have not given, but with them that 
they have not received. And, indeed, hard and unjust would it be to 
censure the Masonic institution, because, partaking of the infirmity and 
weakness of human wisdom and human means it has been unable to give 
strength and perfection to all who come within its pale. The denial 
of a Peter, the doubtings of a Thomas, or even the betrayal of a Judas, 
could cast no reproach on that holy band of Apostles of which each 
formed a constituent part. 

“Is Freemasonry answerable,” says Dr. Oliver, “for the misdeeds 
of an individual Brother? By no means. He has had the advantage 
of Masonic instruction, and has failed to profit by it. He has enjoyed 
Masonic privileges, but has not possessed Masonic virtue.” Such a 
man it is our duty to reform, or to dismiss; but the world should not 
condemn us, if we fail in our attempt at reformation. God alone can 
change the heart. Masonry furnishes precepts and obligations of duty 
which, if obeyed, must make its members wiser, better, happier men; 
but it claims no power of regeneration. Condemn when our instruction 
is evil, but not when our pupils are dull, and deaf to our lessons; for, 
in so doing, you condemn the holy religion which you profess. Masonry 
prescribes no principles that are opposed to the sacred teachings of the 
Divine Lawgiver, and sanctions no acts that are not consistent with the 
sternest morality and the most faithful obedience to government and the 
laws; and while this continues to be its character, it cannot, without the 
most atrocious injustice, be made responsible for the acts of its unworthy 
members. 

Of all human societies, Freemasonry is undoubtedly, under all 
circumstances, the fittest to form the truly good man. But however well 
conceived may be its laws, they cannot completely change the natural 
disposition of those who ought to observe them. In truth, they serve 
as lights and guides; but as they can only.direct men by restraining the 
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impetuosity of their passions, these last too often become dominant, and 
the Institution is forgotten. 


ARTICLE 184 

Tongue. In the early rituals of the last century, the tongue is 
called the key to the secrets of a Mason; and one of the toasts that was 
given in the Lodge was in these words: “To that excellent key of a 
Mason’s tongue, which ought always to speak as well in the absence of 
a brother as in his presence; and when that cannot be done with honor, 
justice, or propriety, that adopts the virtue of a Mason, which is 
silence.” 

ARTICLE 186 

Literature of Masonry. Freemasonry has its literature, which has 
been rapidly developed in the last few decades of the present century, 
far more than in any preceding ones. This literature is not to be found 
in the working of its degrees, in the institution of its Lodges, in the 
diffusion of its charities, or in the extension of its fraternal ties. Of all 
these, although necessaiy and important ingredients of the Order, its 
literature is wholly independent. This is connected with its ethics as 
a science of moral, social, and religious philosophy; with its history and 
archaeology, as springing up out of the past times; with its biography 
as the field in which men of intellect have delighted to labor; and with 
its bibliography as the record of the results of that labor. It is connec¬ 
ted, too, incidentally, with many other arts and sciences. Mythology 
affords an ample field for discussion in the effort to collate the analogies 
of classic myths and symbols with its own. Philology submits its laws 
for application to the origin of its mystic words, all of which are con¬ 
nected with its history. It has, in fine, its science and its philosophy, 
its poetry and romance. No one who has not studied the literature of 
Masonry can even dream of its beauty and extent; no one who has 
studied it can have failed to receive the reward that it bestows. 

ARTICLE 186 

Woman. The law which excludes women from initiation into 
Masonry is not contained in the precise words in any of the Old Con¬ 
stitutions, although it is continually implied, as when it is said in the 
Landsdowne MS., that the Apprentice must be “of limbs whole, as a man 
ought to be,’’ and that he must be “no bondman.’’ All the regulations 
also refer to men only, and many of them would be wholly inapplicable 
to women. But in the Charges compiled by Anderson and Desaguliers, 
and published in 1723, the word “woman” is for the first time intro¬ 
duced, and the law is made explicit. Thus, it is said that “the persons 
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admitted members of a Lodge must be good and true men, ... no 
bondmen, no women,” etc. 

Perhaps the best reason that can be assigned for the exclusion of 
women from our Lodges will be found in the character of our organi¬ 
zation as a mystic society. Speculative Freemasonry is only an applica¬ 
tion of the art of Operative Masonry to purposes of morality and science. 
The Operative branch of our Institution was the forerunner and origin 
of the Speculative. Now, as we admit of no innovations or changes in our 
customs, Speculative Masonry retains, and is governed by, all the rules 
and regulations that existed in and controlled its Operative prototype. 
Hence, as in this latter art only hale and hearty men, in possession of all 
their limbs and members, so that they might endure the fatigues of labor, 
were employed, so in the former the rule still holds, of excluding all who 
are not in the possession of these prerequisite qualifications. Woman is 
not permitted to participate in our rights and ceremonies, not because 
we deem her unworthy or unfaithful, or incapable, as has been foolishly 
supposed, of keeping a secret, but because, on our entrance into the 
Order, we found certain regulations which prescribed that only men 
capable of enduring the labor, or of fulfilling the duties of Operative 
Masons, could be admitted. These regulations we have solemnly prom¬ 
ised never to alter; nor could they be changed, without an entire dis¬ 
organization of the whole system of Speculative Masonry, 

ARTICLE 187 

Foot to Foot. The old lectures of the last century descanted on 
the symbolism of foot to foot as teaching us “that indolence should not 
permit the foot to halt or wrath to turn our steps out of the way; but 
forgetting injuries and selfish feelings, and remembering that man was 
bom for the aid of his fellow-creatures, not for his own enjoyments only, 
but to do that which is good, we should be swift to extend our mercy 
and benevolence to all, but more particularly to a brother Mason. ’ ’ The 
present lecture on the same subject gives the same lesson, more briefly 
and more emphatically, when it says, “we should never halt nor grow 
weary in the service of a brother Mason.’’ 

ARTICLE 188 

Membership, Right of. The right which a Mason acquires, after 
the reception of the third degree, is that of claiming membership in the 
Lodge in which he has been initiated. The very fact of his having 
received that degree makes him at once an inchoate member of the 
Lodge—that is to say, no further application is necessary, and no new 
ballot is required; but the candidate, having now become a Master 
Mason, upon signifying his submission to the regulations of the Society, 
by affixing his signature to the book of by-laws, is constituted, by virtue 
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of that act, a full member of the Lodge, and entitled to all the rights 
and prerogatives accruing to that position. 

ARTICLE 189 

Winding Stairs, Legend of the. In an investigation of the sym¬ 
bolism of the winding stairs, we shall be directed to the true explanation 
by a reference to their origin, their number, the objects which they 
recall, and their termination, but above all by a consideration of the 
great design which an ascent upon them was intended to accomplish. 

The steps of this winding staircase commenced, we are informed, at 
the porch of the Temple; that is to say, at its very entrance. But 
nothing is more undoubted in the science of Masonic symbolism than 
that the Temple was the representative of the world purified by the 
Shekinah, or Divine Presence. The world of the profane is without the 
Temple, the world of the initiated is within its sacred walls. Hence to 
enter the Temple, to pass within the porch, to be made a Mason, and to 
be bom into the world of Masonic light, are all synonymous and con¬ 
vertible terms. Here, then, the symbolism of the winding stairs begins. 

The Apprentice, having entered within the porch of the temple, 
has begun his Masonic life. But the first degree in Masonry, like the 
lesser mysteries of the ancient systems of initiation, is only a prepara¬ 
tion and purification for something higher. The Entered Apprentice is 
the child in Masonry. The lessons which he receives are simply intended 
to cleanse the heart and prepare the recipient for that mental illumina¬ 
tion which is to be given in the succeeding degrees. 

As a Fellow Craft, he has advanced another step, and as the degree 
is emblematic of youth, so it is here that the intellectual education of 
the candidate begins. And therefore, here, at the very spot which 
separates the porch from the sanctuary, where childhood ends and man¬ 
hood begins, he finds stretching out before him a winding stair which 
invites him as it were, to ascend, and which, as the symbol of discipline 
and instruction, teaches him that here must commence his Masonic labor 
—here he must enter upon those glorious though difficult researches the 
end of which is to be the possession of divine truth. The winding stairs 
begin after the candidate has passed within the porch and between the 
pillars of strength and establishment, as a significant symbol to teach 
him that as soon as he has passed beyond the years of irrational child¬ 
hood, and commenced his entrance upon manly life, the laborious task 
of self-improvement is the first duty that is placed before him. He 
cannot stand still, if he would be worthy of his vocation; his destiny as 
an immortal being requires him to ascend, step by step, until he has 
reached the summit, where the treasures of knowledge await him. 

The number of these steps in all the systems has been odd. Vitro- 
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vius remarks—and the coincidence is at least curious—that the ancient 
temples were always ascended by an odd number of steps; and he assigns 
as the reason, that, commencing with the right foot at the bottom, the 
worshipper would find the same foot foremost when he entered the 
temple, which was considered as a fortunate omen. But the fact is, that 
the symbolism of numbers was borrowed by the Masons from Pythagoras, 
in whose system of philosophy it plays an important part, and in which 
odd numbers were considered as more perfect than even ones. Hence, 
throughout the Masonic system we find a predominance of odd numbers; 
and while three, five, seven, nine, fifteen, and twenty-seven, are all- 
important symbols, we seldom find a reference to two, four, six, eight 
or ten. The odd number of the stairs was therefore intended to sym¬ 
bolize the idea of perfection, to which it was the object of the aspirant 
to attain. 

As to the particular number of the stairs, this has varied at differ¬ 
ent periods. Tracing-boards of the last century have been found, in 
which only five steps are delineated, and others in which they amount to 
seven. The Prestonian lectures, used in England in the beginning of 
this century, gave the whole number as thirty-eight, dividing them into 
series of one, three, five, seven, nine and eleven. The error of making 
an even number, which was a violation of the Pythagorean principle of 
odd numbers as the symbol of perfection, was corrected in the Hemming 
lectures, adopted at the union of the two Grand Lodges of England, by 
striking out the eleven, which was also objectionable as receiving a 
sectarian explanation. In this country the number was still further 
reduced to fifteen, divided into three series of three, five and seven. 
I shall adopt this American division in explaining the symbolism; 
although, after all, the particular number of the steps, of the peculiar 
method of their division into series, will not in any wav affect the 
general symbolism of the whole legend. 

The candidate, then, in the second degree of Masonry, represents 
a man starting forth on the journey of life, with the great task before 
him of self-improvement. For the faithful performance of this task, 
a reward is promised, which reward consists in the development of all 
his intellectual faculties, the moral and spiritual elevation of his charac¬ 
ter, and the acquisition of truth and knowledge. Now, the attainment 
of this moral and intellectual condition supposes an elevation of charac¬ 
ter, an ascent from a lower to a higher life, and a passage of toil and 
difficulty, through rudimentary instruction, to the full fruition of 
wisdom. This is therefore beautifully symbolized by the winding stairs, 
at whose foot the aspirant stands ready to climb the toilsome steep, 
while at its top is placed “that hieroglyphic bright which none but 
Craftsmen ever saw,” as the emblem of divine truth. And hence a 
distinguished writer has said that “these steps, like all the Masonic 
symbols, are illustrative of discipline and doctrine, as well as of natural, 
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mathematical and metaphysical science, and open to us an extensive 
range of moral and speculative inquiry.” 

The candidate, incited by the love of virtue and the desire of 
knowledge, and withal eager for the reward of truth which is set before 
him, begins at once the toilsome ascent. At each division he pauses to 
gather instruction from the symbolism which these divisions present to 
his attention. 

At the first pause which he makes he is instructed in the peculiar 
organization of the order of which he has become a disciple. But the 
information here given, if taken in its naked, literal sense, is barren, 
and unworthy of his labor. The rank of the officers who govern, and tho 
names of the degrees which constitute the Institution, can give him no 
knowledge which he has not before possessed. We must look therefore 
to the symbolic meaning of these allusions for any value which may be 
attached to this part of the ceremony. 

The reference to the organization of the Masonic institution is 
intended to remind the aspirant of the union of men in society, and the 
development of the social state out of the state of nature. He is thus 
reminded, in the very outset of his journey, of the blessings which arise 
from civilization and of the fruits of virtue and knowledge which are 
derived from that condition. Masonry itself is the result of civilization; 
while, in grateful return, it has been one of the most important 
means of extending that condition of mankind. 

All the monuments of antiquity that the ravages of time have left, 
combine to prove that man had no sooner emerged from the savage into 
the social state, than he commenced the organization of religious myster¬ 
ies, and the separation, by a sort of divine instinct, of the sacred from 
the profane. Then came the invention of architecture as a means of 
providing convenient dwellings and necessary shelter from the inclem¬ 
encies and vicissitudes of the seasons, with all the mechanical arts 
connected with it; and lastly, geometry, as a necessary science to enable 
the cultivators of land to measure and designate the limits of their 
possessions. All these are claimed as peculiar characteristics of Specu¬ 
lative Masonry, which may be considered as the type of civilization, the 
former bearing the same relation to the profane world as the latter does 
to the savage state. Hence we at once see the fitness of the symbolism 
which commences the aspirant’s upward progress in the cultivation of 
knowledge and the search after truth, by recalling to his mind the con¬ 
dition of civilization and the social union of mankind as necessary pre¬ 
parations for the attainment of these objects. In the allusions to the 
officers of a Lodge, and the degrees of Masonry as explanatory of the 
organization of our own society, we clothe in our symbolic language the 
history of the organization of society. 

Advancing in his progress, tho candidate is invited to contemplate 
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another series of instructions. The human senses, as the appropriate 
channels through which we receive all our ideas of perception, and 
which, therefore, constitute the most important sources of our knowl¬ 
edge, are here referred to as a symbol of intellectual cultivation. Archi¬ 
tecture, as the most important of the arts which conduce to the comfort 
of mankind, is also alluded to here, not simply because it is so closely 
connected with the operative institution of Masonry, but also as the type 
of all the other useful arts. In his second pause, in the ascent of the 
winding stairs, the aspirant is therefore reminded of the necessity of 
cultivating practical knowledge. 

So far, then, the instructions he has received relate to his own con¬ 
dition in society as a member of the great social compact, and to his 
means of becoming, by a knowledge of the arts of practical life, a 
necessary and useful member of that society. 

But his motto will be, “Excelsior.” Still must he go onward and 
forward. The stair is still before him; its summit is not yet reached, 
and still further treasures of wisdom are to be sought for, or the reward 
will not be gained, nor the middle chamber, the abiding-place of truth, 
be reached. 

In his third pause, he therefore arrives at that point in which the 
whole circle of human science is to be explained. Symbols, we know, 
are in themselves arbitrary and of conventional signification, and the 
complete circle of human science might have been as well symbolized by 
any other sign or series of doctrines as by the seven liberal arts and 
sciences. But Masonry is an institution of the olden time; and this 
selection of the liberal arts and sciences as a symbol of the completion 
of human learning is one of the most pregnant evidences that we have 
of its antiquity. 

In the seventh century, and for a long time afterwards, the circle of 
instruction to which all the learning of the most eminent schools and 
most distinguished philosophers was confined, was limited to what were 
then called the liberal arts and sciences, and consisted of two branches, 
the trivium and the quadrivium. The trivium included grammar, rhet¬ 
oric and logic; the quadrivium comprehended arithmetic, geometry, 
music and astronomy. 

“These seven heads,” says Enfield, “were supposed to include 
universal knowledge. He who was master of these was thought to have 
no need of a preceptor to explain any books or to solve any questions 
which lay within the compass of human reason, the knowledge of trivium 
having furnished him with the key to all language, and that of the 
quadrivium having opened to him the secret laws of nature.” 

At a period, says the same writer, when few were instructed in the 
trivium, and very few studied the quadrivium, to be master of both was 
sufficient to complete the character of a philosopher. The propriety, 
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therefore, of adopting the seven liberal arts and sciences as a symbol of 
the completion of human learning is apparent. The candidate, having 
reached this point, is now supposed to have accomplished the task upon 
which he had entered—he has reached the last step, and is now ready 
to receive the full fruition of human learning. 

So far, then, we are able to comprehend the true symbolism of the 
winding stairs. They represent the progress of an inquiring mind, with 
the toils and labors, of intellectual cultivation and study, and the pre¬ 
paratory acquisition of all human science, as a preliminary step to the 
attainment of divine truth, which, it must be remembered, is always 
symbolized in Masonry by the WORD. 

Here let me again allude to the symbolism of numbers, which is for 
the first time presented to the consideration of the Masonic student in 
the legend of the winding stairs. The theory of numbers as the symbols 
of certain qualities was originally borrowed by the Masons from the 
school of Pythagoras. It will be impossible, however, to develop this 
doctrine, in its entire extent, in the present article, for the numeral 
symbolism of Masonry would itself constitute materials for an ample 
essay. It will be sufficient to advert to the fact that the total number 
of the steps, amounting in all to fifteen in the American system, is 
a significant symbol. For fifteen was a sacred number among the 
Orientals, because the letters of the holy name JAH, were, in their 
numerical value, equivalent to fifteen; and hence a figure in which the 
nine digits were so disposed as to make fifteen either way when added 
together perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally, constituted one of 
their most sacred talismans. The fifteen steps in the winding stairs are 
therefore symbolic of the name of God. 

But we are not yet done. It will be remembered that a reward was 
promised for all this toilsome ascent of the winding stairs. Now, what 
are the wages of a Speculative Mason? Not money, nor corn, nor wine, 
nor oil. All these are but symbols. His wages are Truth, or that 
approximation to it which will be most appropriate to the degree into 
which he has been initiated. It is one of the most beautiful, but at the 
same time most abstruse, doctrines of the science of Masonic symbolism 
that the Mason is ever to be in search of truth, but is never to find it. 
This divine truth, the object of all his labors, is symbolized by the Word, 
for which we all know he can only obtain a substitute; and this is 
intended to teach the humiliating but necessary lesson that the knowl¬ 
edge of the nature of God and of man's relation to him, which knowl¬ 
edge constitutes divine truth, can never be acquired in this life. It is 
only when the portals of the grave open to us, and give us an entrance 
into a more perfect life, that this knowledge is to be attained. "Happy 
is the man," says the father of lyric poetry, "who descends beneath the 
hollow earth, having beheld these mysteries; he knows the end, he knows 
the origin of life." 
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The middle chamber is therefore symbolic of this life, where the 
symbol only of the Word can be given, where the truth is to be reached 
by approximation only, and yet where we are to learn that that truth 
will consist in a perfect knowledge of the G. A. 0. T. U. This is the 
reward of the inquiring Mason; in this consist the wages of a Fellow 
Craft; he is directed to the truth, but must travel farther and ascend 
still higher to attain it. 

It is, then, as a symbol, and a symbol only, that we must study this 
beautiful legend of the winding stairs. If we attempt to adopt it as 
a historical fact, the absurdity of its details stares us in the face, and 
wise men will wonder at our credulity. Its inventors had no desire thus 
to impose upon our folly; but offering it to us as a great philosophical 
myth, they did not for a moment suppose that we would pass over its 
sublime moral teachings to accept the allegory as a historical narrative 
without meaning, and wholly irreconcilable with the records of Scrip¬ 
ture, and opposed by all the principles of probability. To suppose that 
eighty thousand craftsmen were weekly paid in the narrow precints of 
the Temple chambers, is simply to suppose an absurdity. But to believe 
that all this pictorial representation of an ascent by a winding staircase 
to the place where the wages of labor were to be received, was an allegory 
to teach us the ascent of the mind from ignorance, through all the toils 
of study and the difficulties of obtaining knowledge, receiving here a 
little and there a little, adding something to the stock of our ideas at 
each step, until in the middle chamber of life—in the full fruition of 
manhood;—the reward is attained, and the purified and elevated intellect 
is invested with the reward in the direction how to seek God and God’s 
truth; to believe this, is to believe and to know the true design of 
Speculative Masonry, the only design which makes it worthy of a good 
or a wise man’s study. 

Its historical details are barren, but its symbols and allegories are 
fertile with instruction. 


ARTICLE 190 

Age, Lawful. One of the qualifications for candidates is that 
they shall be of ‘ ‘ lawful age. ’ ’ What that age must be is not settled by 
any universal law or landmark of the Order. The Ancient Regulations 
do not express any determinate number of years at the expiration of 
which a candidate becomes legally entitled to apply for admission. The 
language used is, that he must be of “mature and discreet age.” But 
the usage of the Craft has differed in various countries as to the con¬ 
struction of the time when this period of maturity and discretion is 
supposed to have arrived. The sixth of the Regulations, adopted in 
1663, prescribes that “no person shall be accepted unless he be twenty- 
one years old or more;” but the subsequent Regulations are less explicit. 
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At Frankfort-on-the-Main, the age required is twenty; in the Lodges of 
Switzerland, it has been fixed at twenty-one. The Grand Lodge of 
Hanover prescribes the age of twenty-five, but permits the son of a 
Mason to be admitted at eighteen. The Grand Lodge of Hamburg 
decrees that the lawful age for initiation shall be that which in any 
country has been determined by the laws of the land to be the age of 
majority. The Grand Orient of France requires the candidate to be 
twenty-one, unless he be the son of a Mason who has performed some 
important service to the Order, or unless he be a young man who has 
served six months in the army, when the initiation may take place at 
the age of eighteen. In Prussia the required age is twenty-five. In 
England it is twenty-one, except in eases where a dispensation has 
been granted for an earlier age by the Grand or Provincial Grand 
Grand Master. In Ireland the age must be twenty-one, except in case 
of dispensation granted by the Grand Master or Grand Lodge. In the 
United States, the usage is general that the candidate shall not be less 
than twenty-one years of age at the time of his initiation, and no 
dispensation can issue for conferring the degrees at an earlier period. 

ARTICLE 191 

Ancient Craft Masonry. This is the name given to the three sym¬ 
bolic degrees of Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft and Master Mason. 
The degree of Royal Arch is not generally included under this appella¬ 
tion; although, when considered (as it really is) a complement of the 
third degree, it must of course constitute a part of Ancient Craft 
Masonry. In the articles of union between the two Grand Lodges of 
England, adopted in 1813, it is declared that “pure Ancient Masonry 
consists of three degrees and no more; viz.: those of the Entered 
Apprentice, the Fellow Craft, and the Master Mason, including the 
Supreme Order of the Holy Royal Arch.” 

ARTICLE 192 

Amen. The response to every Masonic prayer is, “So mote it be: 
Amen.” The word Amen signifies in Hebrew verily, truly, certainly. 
“Its proper place,” says Gesenius, “is where one person confirms the 
words of another, and adds his wish for success to the other’s vows.” 
It is evident, then, that it is the brethren of the Lodge, and not the 
Master or Chaplain, who should pronounce the word. It is a response to 
the prayer. The Talmudists have many superstitious notions in respect 
to this word. Thus, in one treatise, it is said that whosoever pronounces 
it with fixed attention and devotion, to him the gates of Paradise will 
be opened; and, again, whoever enunciates the word rapidly, his days 
shall pass rapidly away, and whosoever dwells upon it, pronouncing it 
distinctly and slowly, his life shall be prolonged. 
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ARTICLE 193 

Affirmation. The question has been mooted whether a Quaker, or 
other person having peculiar religious scruples in reference to taking 
oaths, can receive the degrees of Masonry by taking an affirmation. 
Now, as the obligations of Masonry are symbolic in their character, and 
the forms in which they are administered constitute the essence of the 
symbolism, there cannot be a doubt that the prescribed mode is the 
only one that ought to be used, and that affirmations are entirely inad¬ 
missible. The London Freemason’s Quarterly says that “a Quaker’s 
affirmation is binding. ’ ’ This is not denied: the only question is whether 
it is admissible. Can the obligations be assumed in any but one way, 
unless the ritual be entirely changed? And can any “man or body of 
men” at this time make such a change without affecting the universality 
of Masonry? Brother Chase says that “conferring the degrees on affir¬ 
mation is no violation of the spirit of Freemasonry, and neither over¬ 
throws nor affects a landmark” And in this he is sustained by the 
Grand Lodge of Maine; but the only other Grand Lodges which have 
expressed an opinion on this subject—namely those of Missouri, Ten¬ 
nessee, Kentucky, Delaware, Virginia and Pennsylvania—have made an 
opposite decision. The entire practice of Lodges in this country is 
also against the use of an affirmation. There is no landmark more clear 
and certain than that which prescribes the mode of entering upon the 
covenant, and it, by implication, excludes affirmation, or any other kind 
but the one prescribed. 

ARTICLE 194 

Aid-worth, the Hon. Mrs. This lady received, about the year 1735. 
the first and second degrees of Freemasonry in Lodge No. 44, at Doner- 
aile, in Ireland. The circumstances connected with this singular initia¬ 
tion were first published in 1807, at Cork, and subsequently republished 
by Spencer, the celebrated Masonic bibliophile, in London. It may be 
observed, before proceeding to glean from this work the narrative of 
her initiation, that the authenticity of all the circumstances was con¬ 
firmed on their first publication by an eye-witness to the transaction. 

The Hon. Elizabeth St. Leger was bom about the year 1713, and 
was the youngest child and only daughter of the Right Hon. Arthur 
St. Leger, first Viscount Doneraile, of Ireland, who died in 1727, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, the brother of our heroine. Subse¬ 
quently to her initiation into the mysteries of Freemasonry she married 
Richard Aldsworth, Esq., of Newmarket, in the county of Cork. 

Lodge No. 44, in which she was initiated, was, in some sort, an 
aristocratic Lodge, consisting principally of the gentry and most respect¬ 
able and wealthy inhabitants of the country around Doneraile. The 
communications were usually held in the town, but during the Master- 
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ship of Lord Doneraile, under whom his sister was initiated, the meetings 
were often held at his Lordship’s residence. 

It was during one of these meetings at Doneraile House that this 
female initiation took place, the story of which Spencer, in the memoir 
to which we have referred, relates in the following words: 

‘‘It happened on this particular occasion that the Lodge was held 
in a room separated from another, as is often the case, by stud and 
brickwork. The young lady, being giddy and thoughtless, and deter¬ 
mined to gratify her curiosity, made her arrangements accordingly, and, 
with a pair of scissors, (as she herself related to the mother of our 
informant) removed a portion of a brick from the wall, and placed 
herself so as to command a full view of everything which occurred in 
the next room; so placed, she witnessed the two first degrees in Masonry, 
which was the extent of the proceedings of the Lodge on that night. 
Becoming aware, from what she heard, that the brethren were about to 
separate, for the first time she felt tremblingly alive to the awkwardness 
and danger of her situation, and began to consider how she could retire 
without observation. She became nervous and agitated, and nearly 
fainted, but so far recovered herself as to be fully aware of the necessity 
of withdrawing as quickly as possible; in the act of doing so, being in 
the dark, she stumbled against and overthrew something, said to be a 
chair or some ornamental piece of furniture. The crash was loud; and 
the Tiler, who was on the lobby or landing on which the doors both of 
the Lodge room and that where the honorable Miss St. Leger was, 
opened, gave the alarm, burst open the door, and, with a light in one 
hand and a drawn sword in the other, appeared to the now terrified and 
fainting lady. He was soon joined by the members of the Lodge 
present, and luckily; for it is asserted that but for the prompt appear¬ 
ance of her brother, Lord Doneraile, and other steady members, her 
life would have fallen a sacrifice to what was then esteemed her crime. 
The first care of his Lordship was to resuscitate the unfortunate lady 
without alarming the house, and endeavor to learn from her an explana¬ 
tion of what had occurred; having done so, many of the members being 
furious at the transaction, she was placed under guard of the Tiler and 
a member, in the room where she was found. The members reassembled 
and deliberated as to what, under the circumstances, was to be done, 
and over two long hours she could hear the angry discussion and her 
death deliberately proposed and seconded. At length the good sense 
of the majority succeeded in calming, in some measure, the angry and 
irritated feelings of the rest of the members, when, after much had 
been said and many things proposed, it was resolved to give her the 
option of submitting to the Masonic ordeal to the extent she had wit¬ 
nessed (Fellow Craft,) and if she refused, the brethren were again to 
consult. Being waited on to decide, Miss St. Leger, exhausted and 
terrified by the storminess of the debate, which she could not avoid 
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partially hearing, and yet, notwithstanding all, with a secret pleasure, 
gladly and unhesitatingly accepted the offer. She was accordingly 
initiated.” 

Mrs., or, as she was appropriately called, Sister Aldsworth, lived 
many years after, but does not seem ever to have forgotten the lessons 
of charity and fraternal love which she received on her unexpected 
initiation into the esoteric doctrines of the Order. “Placed as she 
was,” says the memoir we have quoted, “by her marriage with Mr. 
Aldsworth, at the head of a very large fortune, the poor in general, 
had good reason to record her numerous and bountiful acts of kindness; 
nor were these accompanied with ostentation—far from it. It has been 
remarked of her, that her custom was to seek out bashful misery and 
retiring poverty, and with a well-directed liberality, soothe many a 
bleeding heart.” 


ARTICLE 195 

Adoption, Masonic. The adoption by the Lodge of the child of a 
Mason is practised, with peculiar ceremonies, in some of the French 
and German Lodges, and has been recently introduced, but not with the 
general approbation of the Craft, into one or two Lodges of this country. 
Clavel, in his Histoire Pittoresque de la Franc-Maconnerie, gives the 
following account of the ceremonies of adoption. 

“It is a custom, in many Lodges, when the wife of a Mason is near 
the period of her confinement, for the Hospitaller, if he is a physician, 
and if not, for some other brother who is, to visit her, inquire after 
her health, in the name of the Lodge, and to offer her his professional 
services, and even pecuniary aid if he thinks she needs it. Nine days 
after the birth of her child, the Master and Wardens call upon her to 
congratulate her on the happy event. If the infant is a boy, a special 
communication of the Lodge is convened for the purpose of proceeding 
to its adoption. The hall is decorated with flowers and foliage, and 
censers are prepared for burning incense. Before the commencement of 
labor, the child and its nurse are introduced into an ante-room. The 
Lodge is then opened, and the Wardens, who are to act as god-fathers, 
repair to the infant, at the head of a deputation of five brethren. The 
chief of the deputation, then addressing the nurse, exhorts her not only 
to watch over the health of the child that has been intrusted to her 
care, but also to cultivate his youthful intellect, and to instruct him 
with truthful and sensible conversation. The child is then taken from 
the nurse, placed by its father upon a cushion, and carried by the 
deputation into the Lodge room. The procession advances beneath an 
arch of foilage to the pedestal of the east, where it stops. 

“ * Whom bring you here, my brethren?’ says the Master to the 
god-fathers. 
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“ ‘The son of one of our brethren whom the Lodge is desirous of 
adopting,' is the reply of the Senior Warden. 

“ ‘What are his names, are what Masonic name will you give him?’ 

“The Warden replies, adding to the baptismal and surname of the 
child a characteristic name, such as Truth, Devotion, Benevolence, or 
some other of a similar nature. 

“The Master then descends from his seat, approaches the louveteau 
or lewis, (for such is the appellation given to the son of a Mason,) 
and extending his hands over its head, offers up a prayer that the child 
may render itself worthy of the love and care which the Lodge intends 
to bestow upon it. He then casts incense into the censers and pronounces 
the Apprentice’s obligation, which the godfathers repeat after him in 
the name of the louveteau. Afterwards he puts a white apron on the 
infant, proclaiming it to be the adopted child of the Lodge, and causes 
this proclamation to be received with the honors. 

“As soon as this ceremony has been performed, the Master returns 
to his seat, and having caused the Wardens with the child to be placed 
in the northwest corner of the Lodge, he recounts to the former the 
duties which they have assumed as godfathers. After the Wardens have 
made a suitable response, the deputation which had brought the child 
into the Lodge room is again formed, and having carried it out, it is 
restored to its nurse in the anteroom. 

“The adoption of a louveteau binds all the members of the Lodge 
to watch over his education, and subsequently to aid him, if it be 
necessary, in establishing himself in life. A circumstantial account of 
the ceremony is drawn up, which having been signed by all the members, 
is delivered to the father of the child. This document serves as a dis¬ 
pensation, which relieves him from the necessity of passing through the 
ordinary preliminary examinations when, at the proper age, he is 
desirous of participating in the labors of Masonry. He is then only 
required to renew his obligations.” 

In the United States, the ceremony has been recently practised by a 
few Lodges, the earliest instance being that of Foyer Maconnique Lodge 
of New Orleans, in 1859. The Supreme Council for the Southern Juris¬ 
diction Ancient and Accepted Rite, has published the ritual of Masonic 
Adoption for the use of the members of that rite. The ritual for which, 
under the title of Offices of Masonic Baptism, Reception of a Louveteau 
and Adoption,” is a very beautiful one, and is the compositon of 
Brother Albert Pike. It is scarcely necessary to say that the word 
Baptism there used has not the slighest reference to the Christian sacra¬ 
ment of the same name. 

ARTICLE 196 

Setting-Maul. A wooden hammer used by Operative Masons to 
“set” the stones in their proper positions. It is in Speculative Masonry 
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a symbol, in the Third Degree, reminding us of the death of the builder 
of the Temple, which is said to have been effected by this instrument. 
In some Lodges it is very improperly used by the Master as his gavel 
from which it totally differs in form and in symbolic signification. The 
gavel is a symbol of order and decorum; the setting-maul, of death by 
violence. 

ARTICLE 197 

Rains. It was a custom among the English Masons of the middle 
of the last century, when conversing together on Masonry, to announce 
the appearance of a profane by the warning expression “it rains.” 
The custom was adopted by the German and French Masons, with the 
equivalent expression, es regnet and il pluie. Baron Tschoudy, who con¬ 
demns the usage, says that the latter refined upon it by designating the 
approach of a female by il neige, it snows. Dr. Oliver says that the 
phrase “it rains,” to indicate that a cowan is present and the proceed¬ 
ings must be suspended, is derived from the ancient punishment of an 
eavesdropper, which was to place him under the eaves of a house in 
rainy weather, and to retain him there till the droppings of water ran 
in at the collar of his coat and out at his shoes. 

ARTICLE 198 

Qualifications of Candidates. Every candidate for initiation into 
the mysteries of Freemasonry must be qualified by certain essential con¬ 
ditions. These qualifications are of two kinds, Internal and External. 
The internal qualifications are those which lie within his own bosom, the 
external are those which refer to his outward and apparent fitness. The 
external qualifications are again divided into Moral, Religious, Physical, 
Mental, and Political. 

I. The INTERNAL QUALIFICATIONS are: 

1. That the applicant must come of his own free will and accord. 
His application must be purely voluntary, to which he has not been 
induced by persuasion of friends. 

2. That he must not be influenced by mercenary motives. 

3. That he must be prompted to make the application in conse¬ 
quence of a favorable opinion that he entertains of the Institution. 

4. That he must be resolved to conform with cheerfulness to the 
established usages and customs of the Fraternity. 

II. The EXTERNAL QUALIFICATIONS are, as has already 
been said, divided into four kinds. 

1. The Moral. That candidate only is qualified for initiation who 
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faithfully observes the precepts of the moral law, and leads a virtuous 
life, so conducting himself as to receive the reward of his own con¬ 
science as well as the respect and approbation of the world. 

2. The Religious. Freemasonry is exceedingly tolerant in respect 
to creeds, but it does require that every candidate for initiation shall 
believe in the existence of God as a superintending and protecting 
power, and in a future life. No inquiry will be made into modifications 
of religious belief provided it includes these two tenets. 

3. The Physical. These refer to sex, age and bodily conformation. 
The candidate must be a man, not a woman; of mature age, that is, 
having arrived at his majority, and not so old as to have sunk into 
dotage; and he must be in possession of all his limbs, not maimed or 
dismembered, but, to use the language of one of the old Charges, “have 
his right limbs as a man ought to have.” 

4. The Mental. This division excludes all men who are not intel¬ 
lectually qualified to comprehend the character of the Institution, and 
to partake of its responsibilities. Hence fools or idiots and madmen are 
excluded. Although the landmarks do not make illiteracy a disqualifica¬ 
tion, and although it is undeniable that a large portion of the Craft in 
olden time was uneducated; yet there seems to be a general opinion that 
an incapacity to read and write will, in this day, disqualify a candidate. 

5. The Political. These relate to the condition of the candidate in 
society. The old rule required that none but those who were free born 
could be initiated, which, of course, excluded slaves and those born in 
servitude; and although the Grand Lodge of England substituted free 
man for free born, it is undeniable that that action was a violation of a 
landmark; and the old rule still exists at least in this country. 

ARTICLE 199 

Promise. In entering into the covenant of Masonry, the candi¬ 
date makes a promise to the Order; for this covenant is simply a promise 
where he voluntarily places himself under a moral obligation to act 
within certain conditions in a particular way. The law of promise is, 
therefore, strictly applicable to this covenant, and by that law the 
validity and obligation of the promises of every candidate must be 
determined. In every promise there are two things to be considered: 
the intention and the obligation. As to the intention: of all casuits, 
the Jesuits alone have contended that the intention may be concealed 
within the bosom of the promiser. Every Christian and Pagan writer 
agree on the principle that words expressed must convey their ordinary 
meaning to the promisee. If I promise to do a certain thing tomorrow, 
I cannot, when the morrow comes, refuse to do it on the ground that 
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I only promised to do it if it suited me when the time of performance 
had arrived. The obligation of every promiser is, then, to fulfil the 
promise that he has made, not in any way that be may have secretly 
intended, but in the way in which he supposes that the one to whom 
he made it understood it at the time that it was made. Hence all 
Masonic promises are accompanied by the declaration that they are 
given without equivocation or mental reservation of any kind what¬ 
soever. 

All voluntary promises are binding, unless there be some paramount 
consideration which will release the obligation of performance. It is 
worth while, then, to inquire if there be any such considerations which 
can impair the validity of Masonic promises. Dr. Wayland lays down 
five conditions in which promises are not binding: 1. Where the per¬ 
formance is impossible; 2. Where the promise is unlawful; 3. Where 
no expectation is voluntarily excited by the promiser; 4. Where they 
proceed upon a condition which the promiser subseqently finds does 
not exist; and, 5. Where either of the parties is not a moral agent. 

It is evident that no one of these conditions will apply to Masonic 
promises, for, 1. Every promise made at the altar of Masonry is pos¬ 
sible to be performed; 2. No promise is exacted that is unlawful in its 
nature; for the candidate is expressly told that no promise exacted from 
him will interfere with the duty which he owes to God and to his 
country; 3. An expectation is voluntarily excited by the promiser, and 
that expectation is that he will faithfully fulfil his part of the covenant; 
4. No false condition of things is placed before the candidate, either as 
to the character of the Institution or the nature of the duties which 
would be required of him; and, 5. Both parties to the promise, the 
candidate who makes it and the Craft to whom it is made, are moral 
agents, fully capable of entering into a contract or covenant. 

This, then, is the proper answer to those adversaries of Freemasonry 
who contend for the invalidity of Masonic promises on the very grounds 
of Wayland and other moralists. Their conclusions would be correct, 
were it not that every one of their promises is false. 

ARTICLE 200 

Antiquity of Freemasonry. Years ago, in writing an article on 
this subject under the impressions made upon me by the fascinating 
theories of Dr. Oliver, though I never completely accepted his views, I 
was led to place the organization of Freemasonry, as it now exists, at 
the building of Solomon’s Temple. Many years of subsequent research 
have led me greatly to modify the views I had previously held. Although 
I do not rank myself among those modern iconoclasts who refuse cre¬ 
dence to every document whose authenticity, if admitted, would give to 
the Order a birth anterior to the beginning of the 18th century, I con- 
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fess that I cannot find any incontrovertible evidence that would trace 
Masonry, as now organized, beyond the Building Corporations of the 
Middle Ages. In this point of view I speak of it only as an architectural 
brotherhood, distinguished by signs, by words, and by brotherly ties 
which have not been essentially changed, and by symbols and legends 
which have only been developed and extended, while the association has 
undergone a transformation from an operative art to a speculative 
science. 

But then those Building Corporations did not spring up in all their 
peculiar organization—different, as it was, from that of other guilds— 
like Autochthones, from the soil. They, too, must have had an origin and 
an archetype, from which they derived their peculiar character. And 
I am induced, for that purpose, to look to the Roman Colleges of Arti¬ 
ficers, which were spread over Europe by the invading forces of the 
empire. But these have been traced to Numa, who gave to them that 
mixed practical and religious character which they are known to have 
possessed,-and in which they were imitated by the mediaeval architects. 

"We must, therefore, look at Freemasonry in two distinct points of 
view: First, as it is—a society of Speculative Architects engaged in the 
construction of spiritual temples, and in this respect a development from 
the Operative Architects of the tenth and succeeding centuries, who 
were themselves offshoots from the Travelling Freemasons of Como, who 
traced their origin to the Roman Colleges of Builders. In this direction, 
I think, the line of descent is plain, without any demand upon our cre¬ 
dulity for assent to its credibility. 

But Freemasonry must be looked at also from another standpoint. 
Not only does it present the appearance of a speculative science, based 
on an operative art, but it also very significantly exhibits itself as the 
symbolic expression of a religious idea. In other and plainer words, we 
see in it the important lesson of eternal life, taught by a legend which, 
whether true or false, is used in Masonry as a symbol and an allegory. 

But whence came this legend? Was it invented in 1717 at the 
revival of Freemasonry in England? We have evidence of the strongest 
circumstantial character, derived from the Sloane Manuscript No. 3,329, 
recently exhumed from the shelves of the British Museum, that this very 
legend was known to the Masons of the seventeenth century at least. 

Then, did the Operative Masons of the Middle Ages have a legend 
also? The evidence is that they did. The Compagnons de la Tour, who 
were the offshoots of the old Masters’ Guilds, had a legend. We know 
what the legend was, and we know that its character was similar to, 
although not in all the details precisely the same as the Masonic legend. 
It was, however, connected with the Temple of Solomon. 

Again: Did the builders of the Middle Ages invent their legend, or 
did they obtain it from some old traditon? The question is interesting, 
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but its solution either way would scarcely affect the antiquity of Free¬ 
masonry. It is not the form of the legend but its spirit and symbolic 
design, with which we have to do. 

This legend of the third degree as we now have it, and as we have 
had it for a certain period of two hundred and fifty years, is intended, 
by a symbolic representation, to teach the resurrection from death, and 
the divine dogma of eternal life. All Masons know its character, and it 
is neither expedient nor necessary to dilate upon it. 

But can we find such a legend elsewhere? Certainly we can. Not 
indeed the same legend; not the same personage as its hero; not the 
same details; but a legend with the same spirit and design; a legend 
funereal in character, celebrating death and resurrection, solemnized 
in lamentation and terminating in joy. Thus, in the Egyptian Mysteries 
of Osiris, the image of a dead man was borne in an argha, ark or coffin, 
by a procession of initiates; and this inclosure in the coffin or interment 
of the body was called the aphanism, or disappearance, and the lamen¬ 
tation for him formed the first part of the Mysteries. On the third day 
after the interment, the priests and initiates carried the coffin, in which 
was also a golden vessel, down to the river Nile. Into the vessel they 
poured water from the river; and then with the cry of Eupnkauev, 
*‘We have found him, let us rejoice,” they declared that the dead Osiris, 
who had descended into Hades, had returned from thence, and was 
restored again to life; and the rejoicings which ensued constituted the 
second part of the Mysteries. The analogy between this and the legend 
of Freemasonry must be at once apparent. Now, just such a legend, 
everywhere differing in particulars, but everywhere coinciding in general 
character, is to be found in all the old religions—in sun worship, in tree 
worship, in animal worship. It was often perverted, it is true, from 
the original design. Sometimes it was applied to the death of winter 
and the birth of spring, sometimes to the setting and the subsequent 
rising of the sun, but always indicating a loss and a recovery. 

Especially do we find this legend, and in a purer form, in the 
Ancient Mysteries. At Samothrace, at Eleusis, at Byblos—in all places 
where these ancient religious and mystical rites were celebrated—we 
find the same teachings of eternal life inculcated by the representation 
of an imaginary death and apotheosis. And it is this legend, and this 
legend alone, that connects Speculative Freemasonry with the Ancient 
Mysteries of Greece, of Syria, and of Egypt. 

The theory, then, that I advance on the subject of the antiquity of 
Freemasonry is this: I maintain that, in its present peculiar organiza¬ 
tion, it is the successor, with certainty, of the Building Corporations 
of the Middle Ages, and through them, with less certainty but with 
great probability, of the Roman Colleges of Artificers. Its connection 
with the Temple of Solomon, as its birthplace, may have been accidental, 
—a mere arbitrary selection by its inventors,—and bears, therefore, only 
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an allegorical meaning; or it may be historical and to be explained by 
the frequent communications that at one time took place between the 
Jews and the Greeks and the Romans. This is a point still open for 
discussion. On it I express no fixed opinion. The historical materials 
upon which to base an opinion are as yet too scanty. But I am inclined, 
I confess, to view the Temple of Jerusalem and the Masonic traditions 
connected with it as a part of the great allegory of Masonry. 

But in the other aspect in which Freemasonry presents itself 
to our view, and to which I have already adverted, the question of 
its antiquity is more easily settled. As a brotherhood, composed of 
symbolic Masters and Fellows and Apprentices, derived from an 
association of Operative Masters, Fellows, and Apprentices,—those 
building spiritual temples as these built material ones,—its age may 
not exceed five or six hundred years; but as a secret association, 
containing within itself the symbolic expression of a religious idea, 
it connects itself with all the Ancient Mysteries, which, with similar 
secrecy, gave the same symbolic expression to the same religious idea. 
These Mysteries were not the cradles of Freemasonry: they were only 
its analogues. But I have do doubt that all the Mysteries had one com¬ 
mon source, perhaps, as it has been suggested, some ancient body of 
priests; and I have no more doubt that Freemasonry has derived its 
legend, its symbolic mode of instruction, and the lesson for which that 
instruction was intended, either directly or indirectly from the same 
source. In this view the Mysteries become interesting to the Mason as 
a study, and in this view only. And so, when I speak of the antiquity 
of Masonry, I must say, if I would respect the axioms of historical 
science, that its body came out of the Middle Ages, but that its spirit 
is to be traced to a far remoter period. 

ARTICLE 201 

Ancient Masons. Ancients was the name assumed by the schis¬ 
matic body of Masons who, in 1738, seceded from the regular Grand 
Lodge of England, and who at the same time insultingly bestowed upon 
the adherents of that body the title of Moderns. Thus Dermott, in his 
Ahiman Rezon, divides the Masons of England into two classes, as 
follows: 

“The Ancients, under the name of Free and Accepted Masons. The 
Moderns, under the name of Freemasons of England. And though a 
similarity of names, yet they differ exceedingly in makings, ceremonies, 
knowledge, Masonical language, and installations; so much so, that they 
always have been, and still continue to be, two distinct societies, directly 
independent of each other.” 

To understand, therefore, anything of the meaning of these two 
terms, we must be acquainted with the history of the schism of the 
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self-styled Ancients from the legal Grand Lodge of England No 
Masonic student should be ignorant of this history, and I propose, 
therefore, to give a brief sketch of it in the present article. 

In the year 1738, a number of brethren in London, having become 
dissatisfied with certain transactions in the Grand Lodge of England, 
separated themselves from the regular Lodges, and began to hold meet¬ 
ings and initiate candidates without the sanction and authority of the 
Grand Lodge. Preston, who has given a good account of the schism, 
does not, however, state the causes which led to the dissatisfaction of the 
recusant brethren. But Thorp attributes it to the fact that the Grand 
Lodge had introduced some innovation, altering the rituals and suppress¬ 
ing many of the ceremonies which had long been in use. This is also the 
charge made by Dermott. It is certain that changes were made, espe¬ 
cially in some of the modes of recognition, and these changes, it is 
believed, were induced by the publication of a spurious revelation by 
the notorious Samuel Prichard. Preston himself acknowledges that 
innovations took place, although he attributes them to a time subsequent 
to the first secession. 

Just about this time some dissensions had occurred between the 
Grand Lodge at London and that at York, and the seceding brethren, 
taking advantage of this condition of affairs, assumed, but without 
authority from the Grand Lodge of York, the name of Ancient York 
Masons. Matters were, however, subsequently accomodated; but in the 
next year the difficulties were renewed, and the Grand Lodge persisting 
in its innovations and ritualistic changes, the seceding brethren declared 
themselves independent, and assumed the appellation of Ancient Masons, 
to indicate their adhesion to the ancient forms, while, for a similar pur¬ 
pose, they denominated the members of the regular Lodges, Modem 
Masons, because, as was contended, they had adopted new forms and 
usages. The seceders established a new Grand Lodge in London, and, 
under the claim that they were governed by the Ancient York Constitu¬ 
tions, which had been adopted at that city in the year 926, they gained 
over many influential persons in England, and were even recognized by 
the Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland. The Ancient York Lodges, 
as they were called, greatly increased in England, and became so popular 
in America that a majority of the Lodges and provincial Grand Lodges 
established in this country during the eighteenth century derived their 
warrants from the Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons. In the year 
1756, Laurence Dermott, then Grand Secretary, and subsequently the 
Deputy Grand Master of the schismatic Grand Lodge, published a Book 
of Constitutions, for the use of the Ancient Masons, under the title of 
Ahiman Rezon, wTiich work went through several editions, and became 
the code of Masonic law for all who adhered, either in England or 
America, to the Ancient York Grand Lodge, while the Grand Lodge of 
Modems, or the regular Grand Lodge of England, and its adherents, 
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were governed by the regulations contained in Anderson’s Constitutions, 
the first edition of which had been published in 1723. 

The dissensions between the two Grand Lodges of England lasted 
until the year 1813, when, as will be hereafter seen, the two bodies 
became consolidated under the name and title of the United Grand Lodge 
of Ancient Freemasons of England. Four years afterwards a similar 
and final reconciliation took place in America, by the union of the two 
Grand Lodges in South Carolina. At this day all distinction between 
the Ancients and Moderns has ceased, and it lives only in the memory 
of the Masonic student. 

What were the precise differences in the rituals of the Ancients and 
the Moderns, it is now perhaps impossible to discover, as from their 
esoteric nature they were only orally communicated; but some shrewd 
and near approximations to their real nature may be drawn by infer¬ 
ence from the casual expressions which have fallen from the advocates of 
each in the course of their long and generally bitter controversies. 

I have already said that the regular Grand Lodge is stated to have 
made certain changes in the modes of recognition, in consequence of the 
publication of Samuel Prichard’s spurious revelation. These changes 
were, as we traditionally learn, a simple transposition of certain words, 
by which that which had originally been the first became the second, and 
that which had been the second became the first. Hence Dr. Dalcho, the 
compiler of the original Ahiman Rezon of South Carolina, who was him¬ 
self made in an Ancient Lodge, but was acquainted with both systems, 
says, “The real difference in point of importance was no greater than 
it would be to dispute whether the glove should be placed first upon the 
right or on the left ” A similar testimony as to the character of these 
changes is furnished by an address to the Duke of Athol, the Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Ancients, in which it is said: “I would 
beg leave to ask, whether two persons standing in the Guildhall of 
London, the one facing the statues of Gog and Magog, and the other 
with his back turned on them, could with any degree of propriety, 
quarrel about their stations; as Gog must be on the right of one, and 
Magog on the right of the other. Such then, and far more insignificant, 
is the disputatious temper of the seceding brethren, that on no better 
grounds than the above they choose to usurp a power and to aid in open 
and direct violation of the regulations they had solemnly engaged to 
maintain, and by every artifice possible to be devised endeavored to 
increase their numbers.” It was undoubtedly to the relative situation 
of the pillars of the porch, and the appropriation of their names in the 
ritual, that these innuendoes referred. As we have them now, they were 
made by the change effected by the Grand Lodge of Modems, which 
transposed the original order in which they existed before the change, 
and in which order they are still preserved by the continental Lodges of 
Europe. 
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It is then admitted that the Modems did make innovations in the 
ritual; and although Preston asserts that the changes were made by the 
regular Grand Lodge to distinguish its members from those made by the 
Ancient Lodges, it is evident, from the language of the address just 
quoted, that the innovations were the cause and not the effect of the 
schism, and the inferential evidence is that the changes were made in 
consequence of, and as a safeguard against, spurious publications, and 
were intended, as I have already stated, to distinguish impostors from 
true Masons, and not schismatic or irregular brethren from those who 
were orthodox and regular. 

But outside of and beyond this transposition of words, there was 
another difference existing between the Ancients and the Moderns. 
Dalcho, who was acquainted with both systems, says that the Ancient 
Masons were in possession of marks of recognition known only to them¬ 
selves. His language on this subject is positive. “The Ancient York 
Masons,” he says, “were certainly in possession of the original, universal 
marks, as they were known and given in the Lodges they had left, and 
which had descended through the Lodge of York, and that of England, 
down to their day. Besides these, we find they had 'peculiar marks of 
their own, which were unknown to the body from which they had sep¬ 
arated, and were unknown to the rest of the Masonic world. We have, 
then, the evidence that they had two set of marks; viz.: those which 
they had brought with them from the original body, and those which 
they had, we must suppose, themselves devised.” 

Dermott, in his Ahiman Rezon, confirms this statement of Dalcho, 
if indeed, it needs confirmation. He says that “a Modern Mason may 
with safety communicate all his secrets to an Ancient Mason, but that 
an Ancient Mason cannot, with like safety, communicate all his secrets 
to a Modern Mason without further ceremony.” And he assigns as a 
reason for this, that “as a science comprehends an art (though an art 
cannot comprehend a science), even so Ancient Masonry contains every¬ 
thing valuable among the Moderns, as well as many other things that 
cannot be revealed without additional ceremonies.” 

Now, what were these “other things” known by the Ancients, and 
not known by the Moderns? What were these distinctive marks, which 
precluded the latter from visiting the Lodges of the former? Written 
history is of course silent as to these esoteric matters. But tradition, 
confirmed by, and at the same time explaining, the hints and casual 
intimations of contemporary writers, leads us to the almost irresistible 
inference that they were to be found in the different constructions of the 
third, or Master’s degree, and the introduction into it of the Royal Arch 
element; for, as Dr. Oliver says, “the division of the third degree and 
the fabrication of the English Royal Arch appear, on their own show¬ 
ing, to have been the work of the Ancients.” And hence the Grand 
Secretary of the regular Grand Lodge, or that of the Modems, replying 
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to the application of an Ancient Mason from Ireland for relief, says; 
“Our society ( i . e. the Moderns) is neither Arch, Royal Arch, nor 
Ancient, so that you have no right to partake of our charity.’’ 

This, then, is the solution of the difficulty. The Ancients, besides 
preserving the regular order of the words in the first and second degrees, 
which the Moderns had transposed (a transposition which has been 
retained in the Lodges of Britain and America, hut which has never 
been observed by the continental Lodges of Europe, who continue the 
usage of the Ancients,) also finished the otherwise imperfect third degree 
with its natural complement, the Royal Arch, a complement with which 
the Moderns were unacquainted, or which they, if they knew it once* 
had lost. 

For some years the Ancient Lodges appear to have worked on an 
independent system, claiming the original right which every body of 
Masons had to assemble and work without a warrant. Here, however, 
they were evidently in error, for it was well known that on the revival 
of Masonry, in the year 1717, this right had been relinquished by the 
four London Lodges that were then in operation, and which constituted 
the Grand Lodge. This objection the Ancients pretended to meet by 
declaring that the Grand Lodge organized in 1717 was not legally con¬ 
stituted, only four Lodges having been engaged in the organization, 
while, as they said, five were required. Here again they were in error, 
as there is no evidence of any such regulation having ever existed. And, 
therefore, to place themselves in a less irregular position, they organized, 
in 1757, a Grand Lodge of their own, which was subsequently known 
by the title of “The Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of 
England, according to the old Constitutions,” while the regular body 
was known as “The Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons under 
the Constitution of England.” 

The following is a list of the Grand Masters of the Grand Lodge of 
Aneients from its organization to its dissolution: 1753, Robert Turner; 
1755, Edward Vaughan; 1757, Earl of Blessington; 1761, Earl of Kelly; 
1767, Thomas Matthew; 1771, 3d Duke of Athol; 1775, 4th Duke of 
Athol; 1782, Earl of Antrim; 1791, 4th Duke of Athol; 1813, Duke of 
Kent, under whom the reconciliation of the two Grand Lodges was 
accomplished. 

The Grand Lodge of Ancient Masons was, shortly after its organiza¬ 
tion, recognized by the Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland, and, 
through the ability and energy of its officers, but especially Laurence 
Dermott, at one time its Grand Secretary, and afterwards its Deputy 
Grand Master, and the author of its Ahiman Rezon, or Book of Consti¬ 
tutions, it extended its influence and authority into foreign countries 
and into the British Colonies of America, where it became exceedingly 
popular, and where it organized several Provincial Grand Lodges, as, 
for instance, in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
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South Carolina, where the Lodges working under this authority were 
generally known as “Ancient York Lodges.” 

In consequence of this, dissensions existed, not only in the mother 
country but also in America, for many years, between the Lodges which 
derived their warrants from the Grand Lodge of Ancients and those 
which derived theirs from the regular or so-called Grand Lodge of Mod¬ 
erns. But the Duke of Kent having been elected, in 1813, the Grand 
Master of the Ancients, while his brother, the Duke of Sussex, was 
Grand Master of the Moderns, a permanent reconciliation was effected 
between the rival bodies, and by mutual compromises the present 
“United Grand Lodge of Ancient Freemasons of England” was estab¬ 
lished. 

Similar unions were consummated in America, the last being that of 
the two Grand Lodges of South Carolina, in 1817, and the distinction 
between the Ancients and the Moderns was forever abolished, or remains 
only as a melancholy page in the history of Masonic controversies. 

ARTICLE 202 

Weeping Virgin. The weeping virgin with dishevelled hair, in 
the monument of the third degree, used in the American Rite, is inter¬ 
preted as a symbol of grief for the unfinished state of the Temple. 
Jeremy Cross, who is said to have fabricated the monumental symbol, 
was not, we are satisfied, acquainted with hermetic science. Yet a 
woman thus portrayed, standing near a tomb, was a very appropriate 
symbol for the third degree, whose dogma is the resurrection. In 
hermetic science, according to Nicolas Flammel, a woman having her 
hair dishevelled and standing near a tomb is a symbol of the soul. 

ARTICLE 203 

Transient Brethren. Masons who do not reside in a particular 
place, but only temporarily visit it, are called “transient brethren.” 
They are, if worthy, to be cordially welcomed, but are never to be 
admitted into a Lodge until, after the proper precautions, they have 
been proved to be “true and trusty.” This usage of hospitality has 
the authority of all the Old Constitutions, which are careful to inculcate 
it. Thus the Landsdowne MS. charges, “that every Mason receive or 
cherish Strange Fellows when they come over the country, and set them 
on worke if they will worke, as the manner is, (that is to say) if the 
Mason have any moulde stone in his place, on worke; and if he have 
none, the Mason shall refresh him with money unto the next Lodge.” 

Although Speculative Masons no longer visit Lodges for the sake 
of work or wages, the usage of our Operative predecessors has been 
spiritualized in our symbolic system. Hence visitors are often invited 
to take a part in the labors of the Lodge and receive their portion of 
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tie light and truth which constitute the symbolic pay of a Speculative 
Mason. 

ARTICLE 204 

Withdrawal of Petition. It is a law of Masonry that a petition 
for initiation having been once presented to a Lodge, cannot be with¬ 
drawn. It must be subjected to a ballot. It must be submitted to the 
action of the Lodge. The rule is founded on prudential reasons. The 
candidate having submitted his character for inspection, the inspection 
must be made. It is not for the interests of Masonry, (the only thing 
to be considered,) that, on the prospect of an unfavorable judgment, he 
should be permitted to decline the inspection, and have the opportunity 
of applying to another Lodge, where carelessness or ignorance might lead 
to his acceptance. Initiation is not like an article of merchandise sold 
by rival dealers, and to be purchased, after repeated trials, from the 
most accommodating seller. 


ARTICLE 205 

Threshing-Floor. Among the Hebrews, circular spots of hard 
ground were used, as now, for the purpose of threshing corn. After they 
were properly prepared for the purpose, they became permanent pos¬ 
sessions. One of these, the property of Oman the Jebusite, was on 
Mount Moriah. It was purchased by David, for a place of sacrifice, for 
six hundred shekels of gold, and on it the Temple was afterwards built. 
Hence it is sometimes used as a symbolic name for the Temple of Solo¬ 
mon or for a Master’s Lodge. Thus it is said in the ritual that the 
Mason comes “from the lofty tower of Babel, where language was con¬ 
founded and Masonry lost,” and that he is travelling “to the threshing- 
floor of Oman the Jebusite, where language was restored and Masonry 
found.” The interpretation of this rather abstruse symbolic expression 
is that on his initiation the Mason comes out of the profane world, where 
there is ignorance and darkness and confusion as there was at Babel, 
and that he is approaching the Masonic world, where, as at the Temple 
built on Oman’s threshing-floor, there is knowledge and light and order. 

ARTICLE 206 

West. Although the west, as one of the four cardinal points, 
holds an honorable position as the station of the Senior Warden, and of 
the pillar of Strength that supports the Lodge, yet, being the place of 
the sun’s setting and opposed to the east, the recognized place of light, 
it, in Masonic symbolism, represents the place of darkness and ignorance. 
The old tradition, that in primeval times all human wisdom was confined 
to the eastern part of the world, and that those who had wandered 
towards the west were obliged to return to the east in search of the 
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knowledge of their ancestor, is not confined to Masonry. Crenzer speaks 
of an ancient and highly-instructed body of priests in the East, from 
whom all knowledge, under the veil of symbols, was communicated to 
the Greeks and other unenlightened nations of the West. And in the 
“Legend of the Craft,” contained in the old Masonic Constitutions, 
there is always a reference to the emigration of the Masons from Egypt 
eastward to the “land of behest,” or Jesrusalem. Hence, in the modem 
symbolism of Speculative Masonry, it is said that the Mason during his 
advancement is travelling from the West to the East in search of light. 

ARTICLE 207 

Sun. Hardly any of the symbols of Masonry are more important 
in their signification or more extensive in their application than the sun. 
As the source of material light, it reminds the Mason of that intellectual 
light of which he is in constant search. But it is especially as the ruler 
of the day, giving it a beginning and end, and a regular course of 
hours, that the sun is presented as a Masonic symbol. Hence, of the 
three lesser lights, we are told that one represents or symbolizes the 
sun, one the moon, and one the Master of the Lodge, because, as the sun 
rules the day and the moon governs the night, so should the Worshipful 
Master rule and govern his Lodge with equal regularity and precision. 
And this is in strict analogy with other Masonic symbolisms. For if 
the Lodge is a symbol of the world which is thus governed in its changes 
of times and seasons by the sun, it is evident that the Master who governs 
the Lodge, controlling its time of opening and closing, and the work 
which it should do, must be symbolized by the sun. The heraldic defi¬ 
nition of the sun as a bearing fits most appositely to the symbolism of 
the sovereignty of the Master. Thus Gwillim says: “The sun is the 
symbol of sovereignty, the hieroglyphic of royalty; it doth signify 
absolute authority.” This representation of the sun as a symbol of 
authority, while it explains the reference to the Master, enables us to 
amplify its meaning, and apply it to the three sources of authority in 
the Lodge, and accounts for the respective positions of the officers wield¬ 
ing this authority. The Master, therefore, in the East is a symbol of the 
rising sun; the Junior Warden in the South, of the Meridian Sun; and 
the Senior Warden in the West, of the Setting Sun. So in the mysteries 
of India, the chief officers were placed in the east, the west and the south 
respectively, to represent Brahma, or the rising; Vishnu, or the setting; 
and Siva, or the meridian sun. And in the Druidical rites, the Arch¬ 
druid, seated in the east, was assisted by two other officers—the one in 
the west representing the moon, and the other in the south representing 
the meridian sun. 

This triple division of the government of a Lodge by three officers, 
representatives of the sun in his three manifestations in the east, south 
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and west, will remind us of similar ideas in the symbolism of antiquity. 
In the Orphic mysteries, it was taught that the sun generated from an 
egg, burst forth with power to triplicate himself by his own unassisted 
energy. Supreme power seems always to have been associated in the 
ancient mind with a threefold division. Thus the sign of authority was 
indicated by the three-forked lightning of Jove, the trident of Neptune, 
and the three-headed Cerberus of Pluto. The government of the Uni¬ 
verse was divided between these three sons of Saturn. The chaste god¬ 
dess ruled the earth as Diana, the heavens as Luna, and the infernal 
regions as Hecate, whence her rites were only performed in a place 
where three roads met. 

The sun is then presented to us in Masonry first as a symbol of 
light, but then more emphatically as a symbol of sovereign authority. 

But, says Wemyss, speaking of scriptural symbolism, “the sun may 
be considered to be an emblem of Divine Truth,” because the sun or 
light, of which it is the source, “is not only manifest in itself, but 
makes other things; so one truth detects, reveals, and manifests another, 
as all truths are dependent on, and connected with, each other more or 
less. ’ ’ And this again is applicable to the Masonic doctrine which makes 
the Master the symbol of the sun; for as the sun discloses and makes 
manifest, by the opening of day, what had been hidden in the darkness 
of night, so the Master of the Lodge, as the analogue of the ancient 
heirophant or explainer of the mysteries, makes divine truth manifest to 
the neophyte, who had been hitherto in intellectual darkness, and 
reveals the hidden or esoteric lessons of initiation. 

ABTICLE 208 

Strength. This is said to be one of the three principal supports 
of a Lodge, as the representative of the whole Institution, because it is 
necessary that there should be Strength to support and maintain every 
great and important undertaking, not less than there should be Wisdom 
to contrive it, and Beauty to adorn it. Hence, Strength is symbolized in 
Masonry by the Doric column, because, of all the orders of architecture, 
it is the most massive; by the Senior Warden, because it is his duty to 
strengthen and support the authority of the Master; and by Hiram of 
Tyre, because of the material assistance that he gave in men and 
materials for the construction of the Temple. 

ABTICLE 209 

Substitute Word. This is an expression of very significant sug¬ 
gestion to the thoughtful Master Mason. If the Word, is, in Masonry, 
a symbol of Divine Truth; if the search for the Word is a symbol of the 
search for that Truth; if the Lost Word symbolizes the idea that Divine 
Truth has not been found, then the Substitute Word is a symbol of the 
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unsuccessful search after Divine Truth and the attainment in this life, 
of which the first Temple is a type, of what is only an approximation 
to it. The idea of a substitute word and its history is to be found in 
the oldest rituals of the last century; but the phrase itself is of more 
recent date, being the result of the fuller development of Masonic 
science and philosophy. 

The history of the substitute word has been an unfortunate one. 
Subjected from a very early period to a mutilation of form, it under¬ 
went an entire change in some Rites, after the introduction of the high 
degrees, most probably through the influence of the Stuart Masons, who 
sought by an entirely new word to give a reference to the unfortunate 
representative of that house as the similitude of the stricken builder. 
And so it has come to pass that there are now two substitutes in use, 
of entirely different form and meaning; one used on the continent of 
Europe, and one in England and this country. 

It is difficult in this case, where almost all the knowledge that we 
can have of the subject is so scanty, to determine the exact time when 
or the way in which the new word was introduced. But there is, I think 
abundant internal evidence in the words themselves as to their appro¬ 
priateness and the languages whence they came, (the one being pure 
Hebrew, and the other, I think, Gaelic,) as well as from the testimony 
of old rituals, to show that the word in use in the United States is the 
true word, and was the one in use before the revival. 

Both of these words have, however, unfortunately been translated 
by persons ignorant of the languages whence they are derived so that the 
most incorrect and even absurd interpretations of their significations 
have been given. The w r ord in universal use in this country has been 
translated as “rottenness in the bone,” or “the builder is dead,” or 
by several other phrases equally as far from the true meaning. 

The correct word has been mutilated. Properly, it consists of four 
syllables, for the last syllable, as it is now pronounced, should properly 
be divided into two. These four syllables compose three Hebrew words, 
which constitute a perfect and grammatical phrase, appropriate to the 
occasion of their utterance. But to understand them, the scholar must 
seek the meaning in each syllable, and combine the whole. In the lan¬ 
guage of Apuleius, I must forbear to enlarge upon these holy mysteries. 

ARTICLE 210 

United States of America. It may be necessary to say, in a gen¬ 
eral view of the subject, that the first notice we have of Freemasonry in 
the United State is in 1729, in which year, during the Grand Mastership 
of the Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Daniel Cox was appointed Provincial Grand 
Master for New Jersey. I have not, however, been able to obtain any 
evidence that he exercised his prerogative by the establishment c c Lodges 
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in that province, although it is probable that he did. In the year 1733, 
the “St. John’s Grand Lodge” was opened in Boston, in consequence 
of a Charter granted, on the application of several brethren residing 
in that city, by Lord Viscount Montacute, Grand Master of England. 
From that time Masonry was rapidly disseminated throughout the coun¬ 
try by the establishment of Provincial Grand Lodges, all of which after 
the Revolutionary War, which separated the colonies from the mother 
country, assumed the rank and prerogatives of independent Grand 
Lodges. The history of these bodies being treated under their respective 
titles, the remainder of this article may more properly be devoted to 
the character of the Masonic organization in the United States. 

The Rite practiced in this country is most correctly called the 
American Rite. This title, however, has been adopted within only a 
comparatively recent period. It is still very usual with Masonic writers 
to call the Rite practiced in this country the York Rite. The expression, 
however, is wholly incorrect. The Masonry of the United States, though 
founded, like that practiced in every other country, upon the three 
symbolic degrees which alone constitute the true York Rite, has, by its 
modifications and its adoption of high degrees, so changed the Rite as 
to give it an entirely different form from that which properly constitutes 
the pure York Rite. 

In each State of the Union, and in most of the Territories, there is 
a Grand Lodge which exercises jurisdiction over the symbolic degrees. 
The jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge, however, is exercised to a certain 
extent over what are called the higher bodies, namely, the Chapters, 
Councils, and Commanderies. For by the American construction of 
Masonic law, a Mason expelled by the Grand Lodge forfeits his member¬ 
ship in all of these bodies to which he may be attached. Hence a Knight 
Templar, or a Royal Arch Mason, becames ipso facto suspended or 
expelled by his suspension or expulsion by a symbolic Lodge, the appeal 
from which action lies only to the Grand Lodge. Thus the Masonic 
standing and existence of even the Grand Commander of a Grand Com- 
mandery is actually in the hands of the Grand Lodge, by whose decree 
of expulsion his relation with the body over which he presides may be 
dissevered. 

Royal Arch Masonry is controlled in each State by a Grand Chap¬ 
ter. Besides these Grand Chapters, there is a General Grand Chapter 
of the United States, which, however, exercises only a moral influence 
over the State Grand Chapters, since it possesses “no power of disci¬ 
pline, admonition, censure, or instruction over the Grand Chapters. ’ * In 
Territories where there are no Grand Chapters, the General Grand 
Chapter constitutes subordinate Chapters, and over these it exercises 
plenary jurisdiction. 

The next highest branch of the Order is Cryptic Masonry, which, 
although rapidly growing, is not yet as extensive as Royal Arch Masonry. 
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It consists of two degrees, Royal and Select Master, to which is some¬ 
times added the Super Excellent, which, however, is considered only as 
an honorary degree. These degrees are conferred in Councils which owe 
their obedience to Grand Councils. Only one Grand Council can exist in 
a State or Territory, as is the case with a Grand Lodge, a Grand Chap¬ 
ter, or a Grand Commandery. Grand Councils exist in many of the 
States, and in any State where no such body exists, the Councils are 
established by Charters emanating from any one of them. There is no 
General Grand Council. Efforts have been repeatedly made to estab¬ 
lish one, but the proposition has not met with a favorable response 
from the majority of Grand Councils. 

Templarism is governed by a Supreme body, whose style is the 
Grand Encampment of the United States, and this body, which meets 
triennially, possesses sovereign power over the whole Templar system 
in the United States. Its presiding officer is called Grand Master, and 
this is the highest office known to American Templarism. In most of 
the States there are Grand Commanderies, which exercise immediate 
jurisdiction over the Commanderies in the State, subject, however, to 
the superintending control of the Grand Encampment. Where there are 
no Grand Commanderies, Charters are issued directly to subordinate 
Commanderies by the Grand Encampment. 

The Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite is very popular in the 
United States. There are two Supreme Councils,—one for the Southern 
Jurisdiction, which is the Mother Council of the world. Its nominal 
Grand East is at Charleston, South Carolina; but its Secretariat has 
been removed to Washington city since the year 1870. The other Coun¬ 
cil is for the Northern Jurisdiction. Its Grand East is at Boston, 
Massachusetts; but its Secretariat is at New York City. The Northern 
Council has jurisdiction over the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
The Southern Supreme Council exercises jurisdiction over all the other 
States and Territories of the United States. 

ARTICLE 211 

Obedience. The doctrine of obedience to constituted authority is 
strongly inculcated in all the Old Constitutions as necessary to the 
preservation of the association. In them it is directed that ‘‘every 
Mason shall prefer his elder and put him to worship. ’ ’ Thus the Mason 
obeys the order of his Lodge, the Lodge obeys the mandates of the 
Grand Lodge, and the Grand Lodge submits to the landmarks and old 
regulations. The doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance in 
politics, however much it may be supposed to be inimical to the progress 
of free institutions, constitutes undoubtedly the great principle of 
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Masonic government. Such a principle would undoubtedly lead to an 
unbearable despotism, were it not admirably modified and controlled by 
the compensating principle of appeal. The first duty of every Mason 
is to obey the mandate of the Master. But if that mandate should have 
been unlawful or oppressive, he will find his redress in the Grand Lodge, 
which will review the case and render justice. This spirit of instant 
obedience and submission to authority constitutes the great safeguard 
of the Institution. Freemasonry more resembles a military than a 
political organization. The order must at once be obeyed; its character 
and its consequences may be matter of subsequent inquiry. The Masonic 
rule of obedience is like the nautical, imperative: “Obey orders, even 
if you break owners.” 

ARTICLE 212 

Obligation. The solemn promise made by a Mason on his admis¬ 
sion into any degree is technically called his obligation. In a legal 
sense, obligation is synonymous with duty. Its derivation shows its true 
meaning, for the Latin word obligatio literally signifies a tying or bind¬ 
ing. The obligation is that which binds a man to do some act, the doing 
of which thus becomes his duty. By his obligation, a Mason is bound or 
tied to his Ordei\ Hence the Romans called the military oath which 
was taken by the soldier his obligation, and hence, too, it is said that it 
is the obligation that makes the Mason. Before that ceremony, there 
is no tie that binds the candidate to the Order so as to make him a 
part of it; after the ceremony, the tie has been completed, and the can¬ 
didate becomes at once a Mason, entitled to all the rights and privileges 
and subject to all the duties and responsibilities that enure in that char¬ 
acter. The jurists have divided obligations into imperfect and perfect, 
or natural and civil. In Masonry there is so such distinction. The 
Masonic obligation is that moral one which, although it cannot be 
enforced by the courts of law, is binding on the party who makes it, 
in conscience and according to moral justice. It varies in each degree, 
but in each is perfect. Its different clauses, in which different duties 
are prescribed, are called its points, which are either affirmative or 
negative, a division like that of the precepts of the Jewish law. The 
affirmative points are those which require certain acts to be performed; 
the negative points are those which forbid certain other acts to be done. 
The whole of them is preceded by a general point of secrecy, common 
to all the degrees, and this point is called the tie. 

ARTICLE 213 

Penalty. The adversaries of Freemasonry have found, or rather 
invented, abundant reasons for denouncing the Institution; but on 
nothing have they more strenuously and fondly lingered than on the 
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accusation that it makes, by horrid and impious ceremonies, all its mem¬ 
bers the willing or unwilling executioners of those who prove recreant 
to their vows and violate the laws which they are stringently bound 
to observe. Even a few timid and uninstructed Masons have been 
found who were disposed to believe that there was some weight in this 
objection. The fate of Morgan, apocryphal as it undoubtedly was, has 
been quoted as an instance of Masonic punishment inflicted by the regu¬ 
lations of the Order; and, notwithstanding the solemn asservations of 
the most intelligent Masons to the contrary, men have been found, and 
still are to be found, who seriously entertain the opinion that every 
member of the Fraternity becomes, by the ceremonies of his initiation, 
and by the nature of the vows which he has taken, an active Nemesis 
of the Order, bound by some unholy promise to avenge the Institution 
upon any treacherous or unfaithful brother. All of this arises from a 
total misapprehension, in the minds of those who are thus led astray, 
of the true character and design of vows or oaths which are accompanied 
by an imprecation. It is well, therefore, for the information both of our 
adversaries—who may thus be deprived of any further excuse for 
slander, and of our friends—who will be relieved of any continued 
burden on their consciences, that we should show that, however solemn 
may be the promises of secrecy, of obedience and of charity which are 
required from our initiates, and however they may be guarded by the 
sanctions of punishment upon their offenders, they never were intended 
to impose upon any brother the painful and—so far as the laws of the 
country are concerned—the illegal task of vindicating the outrage com¬ 
mitted by the violator. The only Masonic penalty inflicted by the Order 
upon a traitor, is the scorn and detestation of the Craft whom he has 
sought to betray. 

But that this subject may be thoroughly understood, it is necessary 
that some consideration should be given to oaths generally, and to the 
character of the imprecations by which they are accompanied. 

The obsecration, or imprecation, is that part of every oath which 
constitutes its sanction and which consists in calling some superior power 
to witness the declaration or promise made, and invoking his protection 
for or anger against the person making it, according as the said declara¬ 
tion or promise is observed or violated. This obsecration has, from the 
earliest times, constituted a part of the oath—and an important part, 
too—among every people, varying, of course, according to the varieties 
of religious beliefs and modes of adoration. Thus, among the Jews, we 
find such obsecrations as these: Co yagnasheh li Elohim, “So may God 
do to me.” A very common obsecration among the Greeks was, isto 
Zeus or theon marturomai, “May Jove stand by me," or “I call God to 
witness.' 1 And the Romans, among an abundance of other obsecrations, 
often said, dii me perdant, “May the gods destroy me,*’ or ne vivam, 
“May I die.” 
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These modes of obsecration were accompanied, to make them more 
solemn and sacred, by certain symbolic forms. Thus the Jews caused 
the person who swore to hold up his right hand towards heaven, by 
which action he was supposed to signify that he appealed to God to 
witness the truth of what he had averred or the sincerity of his intention 
to fulfil the promise that he had made. So Abraham said to the king of 
Sodam, ‘ ‘ I have lift up my hand unto the Lord, . . . that I will not 
take anything that is thine.” Sometimes, in taking an oath of fealty, 
the inferior placed his hand under the thigh of his lord, as in the case 
of Eliezer and Abraham, related in the 24th chapter of Genesis. Among 
the Greeks and Homans, the person swearing placed his hand, upon the 
altar, or upon the victims, when, as was not unusual, the oath was 
accompanied by a sacrifice, or upon some other sacred thing. In the 
military oath, for instance, the soldiers placed their hands upon the 
signa, or standards. 

The obsecration, with an accompanying form of solemnity, was 
indeed essential to the oath among the ancients, because the crime of per¬ 
jury was not generally looked upon by them in the same light in which 
it is viewed by the moderns. It was, it is true, considered as a heinous 
crime, but a crime not so much against society as against the gods, and 
its punishment was supposed to be left to the diety whose sanctity had 
been violated by the adjuration of his name to a false oath or broken 
vow. Hence, Cicero says that “death was the divine punishment of 
perjury, but only dishonor was its human penalty.” And therefore 
the crime of giving false testimony under oath w’as not punished in any 
higher degree than it would have been had it been given without the 
solemnity of an oath. Swearing was entirely a matter of conscience, and 
the person who was guilty of false swearing where his testimony did not 
affect the rights or interests of others, was considered as responsible to 
the diety alone for his perjury. 

The explicit invocation of God as a witness to the truth of the 
thing said, or, in promissory oaths, to the faithful observance of the 
act promised, the obsecration of divine punishment upon the jurator if 
what he swore to be true should prove to be false, or if the vow made 
should be thereafter violated, and the solemn form of lifting up the 
hand to heaven or placing it upon the altar or the sacred victims, must 
necessarily have given confidence to the truth of the attestation, and 
must have been required by the hearers as some sort of safeguard or 
security for the confidence they were called upon to exercise. This seems 
to have been the true reason for the ancient practice of solemn obsecra¬ 
tion in the administration of oaths. 

Among modem nations the practise has been continued, and from 
the ancient usage of invoking the names of the gods and of placing the 
hands of the person swearing upon their altars, we derive the present 
method of sanctifying every oath by the attestation contained in the 
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phrase ‘ 1 So help me God, ’' and the concluding form of kissing the 
Holy Scriptures. 

And now the question naturally occurs as to what is the true intent 
of this obsecration, and what practical operation is expected to result 
from it. In other words, what is the nature of a penalty attached to 
an oath, and how is it to be enforced? When the ancient Roman, in 
attesting with the solemnity of an oath to the truth of what he had just 
said or was about to say, concluded with the formula, “May the gods 
destroy me/’ it is evident that he simply meant to say that he was so 
convinced of the truth of what he had said that he was entirely willing 
that his destruction by the gods whom he had invoked should be the 
condition consequent upon his falsehood. He had no notion that he was 
to become outlawed among his fellow-creatures, and that it should be 
not only the right, but the duty, of any man to destroy him. His crime 
would have been one against the divine law, and subject only to a 
divine punishment. 

In modern times, perjury is made a penal offense against human 
laws, and its punishment is inflicted by human tribunals. But here 
the punishment of the crime is entirely different from that inferred by 
the obsecration which terminates the oath. The words “So help me 
God,” refer exclusively to the withdrawal of divine aid and assistance 
from the jurator in the case of his proving false, and not to the human 
punishment which society would inflict. 

In like manner, we may say of what are called Masonic penalties, 
that they refer in no case to any kind of human punishment; that is to 
say, to any kind of punishment which is to be inflicted by human hand 
or instrumentality. The true punishments of Masonry affects neither 
life nor limb. They are expulsion and suspension only. But those 
persons are wrong, be they mistaken friends or malignant enemies, who 
suppose or assert that there is any other sort of penalty which a Mason 
recreant to his vows is subjected to by the laws of the Order, or that it 
is either the right or duty of any Mason to inflict such penalty on an 
offending brother. The obsecration of a Mason simply means that if he 
violates his vows or betrays his trust he is worthy of such penalty, and 
that if such penalty were inflicted on him it would be but just and 
proper. “May I die,” said the ancient, “if this be not true, or if I 
keep not this vow.” Not may any man put me to death, nor is any 
man required to put me to death, but only, if I so act, then would I be 
worthy of death. The ritual penalties of Masonry, supposing such to be, 
are in the hands not of man, but of God, and are to be inflicted by God, 
and not by man. 

ARTICLE 214 

Points of Entrance, Perfect. In the earliest lectures of the last 
century these were called “Principal Points.” The designation of them 
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as "Perfect Points of Entrance" was of a later date. They are 
described both in the English and the American systems. Their specific 
names, and their allusion to the four cardinal virtues, are the same in 
botli; but the verbal explanations differ, although not substantially. 
They are so called because they refer to four important points of the 
initiation. The Guttural refers to the entrance upon the penal respon¬ 
sibilities; the Pectoral, to the entrance into the Lodge; the Manual, to 
the entrance on the covenant; and the Pedal, to the entrance on the 
instructions in the north-east. 

ARTICLE 215 

Silver Cord. In the beautiful and affecting description of the 
body of man suffering under the infirmities of old age given in the 
twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, we find the expression "or ever the 
silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be 
broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern: then shall 
the dust return to earth as it was, and the spirit shall return to God 
who gave it. ’ ’ Dr. Clarke thus explains these beautiful metaphors. The 
silver cord is the spinal marrow; its loosening is the cessation of all 
nervous sensibility; the golden bowl is the brain, which is rendered 
unfit to perform its functions by the approach of death; the pitcher 
means the great vein which carries the blood to the right ventricle of 
the heart, here called the fountain; by the wheel is meant the great 
artery which receives the blood from the left ventricle of the heart, here 
designated as the cistern. This collection of metaphors is a part of the 
Scripture reading in the third degree, and forms an appropriate intro¬ 
duction to those sublime ceremonies whose object is to teach symbolically 
the resurrection and life eternal 

ARTICLE 218 

Persecutions. Freemasonry, like every other good and true 
thing, has been subjected at times to suspicion, to misinterpretation, and 
to actual persecution. Like the church, it has had its martyrs, who, by 
their devotion and their sufferings, have vindicated its truth and its 
purity. 

With the exception of the United States, where the attacks on the 
Institution can hardly be called persecutions—not because there was not 
the will, but because the power to persecute was wanting—all the perse¬ 
cutions of Freemasonry have, for the most part, originated with the 
Roman Church. "The greatest architectural monuments of antiquity 
were reared by the labors of Masonic gilds, and the Church of Rome 
owes the structure of her magnificient cathedrals, her exquisite shrines, 
and her most splendid palaces, to the skill of the wise master-builders of 
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former ages, she has been for four centuries in antagonism to the 
principles inculcated by the Craft.” 

Leaving unnoticed the struggles of the corporations of Freemasons 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we may begin the 
record with the persecutions to which the Order has been subjected 
since the revival in 1717. 

One of the first persecutions to which Masonry, in its present organ¬ 
ization, was subjected, occurred in the year 1735, in Holland. On the 
16th of October of that year, a crowd of ignorant fanatics, whose zeal 
had been enkindled by the denunciations of some of the clergy, broke 
into a house in Amsterdam, where a Lodge was accustomed to be held, 
and destroyed all the furniture and ornaments of the Lodge. The States 
General, yielding to the popular excitement, or rather desirous of giving 
no occasion for its action, prohibited the future meetings of the Lodges. 
One, however, continuing, regardless of the edict, to meet at a private 
house, the members were arrested and brought before the Court of 
Justice. Here, in the presence of the whole city, Masters and Wardens 
defended themselves with great dexterity; and while acknowledging their 
inability to prove the innocence of their Institution by a public exposure 
of their secret doctrines, they freely offered to receive and initiate any 
person in the confidence of the magistrates, and who could then give 
them information upon which they might depend, relative to the true 
designs of the Institution. The proposal was acceded to, and the town 
clerk was chosen. He was immediately initiated, and his report so 
pleased his superiors, that all the magistrates and principal persons of 
the city became members and zealous patrons of the Order. 

In France, the fear of the authorities that the Freemasons concealed, 
within the recesses of their Lodges, designs hostile to the government, 
gave occasion to an attempt, in 1737, on the part of the police, to pro¬ 
hibit the meeting of the Lodges. But this unfavorable disposition did 
not long continue, and the last instance of the interference of the govern¬ 
ment with the proceedings of the Masonic body was in June, 1745, when 
the members of a Lodge, meeting at the Hotel de Soissons, were dis¬ 
persed, their furniture and jewels seized, and the landlord amerced in a 
penalty of three thousand livres. 

The persecutions in Germany were owing to a singular cause. The 
malice of a few females had been excited by their disappointed curiosity. 
A portion of this disposition they suceeded in communicating to the 
Empress, Maria Theresa, who issued an order for apprehending all the 
Masons in Vienna, when assembled in their Lodges. The measure was, 
however, frustrated by the good sense of the Emperor Joseph I, who 
was himself a Mason, and exerted his power in protecting his brethren. 

The persecutions of the church in Italy, and other Catholic coun¬ 
tries, have been the most extensive and most permanent. On the 28th 
of April 1738, Pope Clement XII., issued the famous bull against Free- 
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masons whose authority is still in existence. In this bull, the Roman 
Pontiff says. ‘‘We have learned, and public rumor does not permit us to 
doubt the truth of the report, that a certain society has been formed, 
under the name of Freemasons, into which persons of all religions and 
all sects are indiscriminately admitted, and whose members have estab¬ 
lished certain laws which bind themselves to each other, and which, in 
particular, compel their members, under the severest penalties, by vir¬ 
tue of an oath taken on the Holy Scriptures, to preserve an inviolable 
secrecy in relation to every thing that passes in their meetings.” The 
bull goes on to declare, that these societies have become suspected by the 
faithful, and that they are hurtful to the tranquility of the state and to 
the safety of the soul; and after making the use of the now threadbare 
argument, that if the actions of Freemasons were irreproachable, they 
would not so carefully conceal them from the light, it proceeds to enjoin 
all bishops, superiors, and ordinaries to punish the Freemasons “with 
the penalties which they deserve, as people greatly suspected of heresy, 
having recourse, if necessary, to the secular arm.” 

What this delivery to the secular arm means, we are at no loss to 
discover, from the interpretation given to the bull by Cardinal Firrao in 
his edict of publication in the beginning of the following year, namely, 
“that no person shall dare to assemble at any Lodge of the said society, 
nor be present at any of their meetings, under pain of de-ath and confis¬ 
cation of goods, the said penalty to be without hope of pardon.” 

The bull of Clement met in France with no congenial spirits to 
obey it. On the contrary, it was the subject of universal condemnation 
as arbitrary and unjust, and the parliament of Paris positively refused 
to enroll it. But in other Catholic countries it was better respected. In 
Tuscany the persecutions were unremitting. A man named Crudeli was 
arrested at Florence, thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition, sub¬ 
jected to torture, and finally sentenced to a long imprisonment, on the 
charge of having furnished an asylum to a Masonic Lodge. The Grand 
Lodge of England, upon learning the circumstances, obtaining his 
enlargement, and sent him pecuniary assistance. Francis de Lorraine, 
who had been initiated at the Hague in 1731, soon after ascended the 
grand ducal throne, and one of the first acts of his reign was to liberate 
all the Masons who had been incarcerated by the Inquisition; and still 
further to evince his respect for the Order, he personally assisted in 
the constitution of several Lodges at Florence, and in other cities of his 
dominions. 

The other sovereigns of Italy were, however, more obedient to the 
behests of the holy father, and persecutions continued to rage through¬ 
out the peninsula. Nevertheless, Masonry continued to flourish, and in 
1751, thirteen years after the emission of the bull of prohibition Lodges 
were openly in existence in Tuscany, at Naples and even in the ‘ * eternal 
«ty” itself. 
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The priesthood, whose vigilance had abated under the influence of 
time, became once more alarmed, and an edict was issued in 1751 by 
Benedict XIV, who then occupied the Papal chair, renewing and 
enforcing the bull which had been fulminated by Clement. 

This, of course, renewed the spirit of persecution. In Spain, one 
Tournon, a Frenchman, was convicted of practicing the rites of Masonry, 
and after a tedious confinement in the dungeons of the Inquisition, he 
was finally banished from the kingdom. 

In Portugal, at Lisbon, John Coustos, a native of Switzerland, was 
still more severely treated. He was subjected to the torture, and suf¬ 
fered so much that he was unable to move his limbs for three months. 
Coustos, with two companions of his reputed crime, was sentenced to the 
galleys, but finally released by the interposition of the English ambas¬ 
sador. 

In 1745, the Council of Berne, in Switzerland, issued a decree pro¬ 
hibiting, under the severest penalties, the assemblages of Freemasons. 
In 1757, in Scotland, the Synod of Sterling adopted a resolution debar¬ 
ring all adhering Freemasons from the ordinances of religion. And, as 
if to prove that fanaticism is everywhere the same, in 1748 the Divan 
at Constantinople caused a Masonic Lodge to be demolished, its jewels 
and furniture seized, and its members arrested. They were discharged 
upon the interposition of the English minister; but the government 
prohibited the introduction of the Order into Turkey. 

Our own country has not been free from the blighting influence of 
this demon of fanaticism. But the exciting scenes of anti-Masonry are 
too recent to be treated by the historian with coolness or impartiality. 
The political party to which this spirit of persecution gave birth was 
the most abject in its principles, and the most unsuccessful in its 
efforts, of any that our times have seen. It has passed away; the clouds 
of anti-Masonry have been, we trust, forever dispersed, and the bright 
sun of Masonry, once more emerging from its temporary eclipse, is 
beginning to bless our land with the invigorating heat and light of its 
meridian rays. 

ARTICLE 217 

Refreshment. In Masonic language, refreshment is opposed in a 
peculiar sense to labor. While a Lodge is in activity it must be either at 
labor or at refreshment. If a Lodge is permanently closed until its 
next communication, the intervening period is one of abeyance, its 
activity for Masonic duty having for the time been suspended; although 
its powers and privileges as a Lodge still exist, and may be at any time 
resumed. But where it is only temporarily closed, with the intention 
of soon again resuming labor, the intermediate period is called a time 
of refreshment, and the Lodge is said not to be closed, but to be called 
from labor to refreshment. The phrase is an old one, and is found in the 
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earliest rituals of the last century. Calling from labor to refreshment 
differs from closing in this, that the ceremony is a very brief one, and 
that the Junior Warden then assumes the control of the Craft, in token 
of which he erects his column on his stand or pedestal, while the Senior 
Warden lays his down. This is reversed in calling on, in which the 
ceremony is equally brief. 

The word refreshment no longer bears the meaning among Masons 
that it formerly did. It signifies not necessarily eating and drinking, 
but simply cessation from labor. A Lodge at refreshment may thus 
be compared to any other society when in a recess. During the whole of 
the last century, and a part of the present, a different meaning was given 
to the word, arising from a now obsolete usage, which Dr. Oliver thus 
describes: 

‘'The Lodges in ancient times were not arranged according to the 
practice in use amongst ourselves at the present day. The Worshipful 
Master, indeed, stood in the east, but both the Wardens were placed in 
the west. The south was occupied by the senior Entered Apprentice, 
whose business it was to obey the instructions of the Master, and to 
welcome the visiting brethren, after having duly ascertained that they 
were Masons. The junior Entered Apprentice was placed in the north, 
to prevent the intrusion of cowans and eavesdroppers; and a long 
table, and sometimes two, where the Lodge was numerous, were extended 
in parallel lines from the pedestal to the place where the Wardens sat, 
on which appeared not only the emblems of Masonry, but also materials 
for refreshment;—for in those days every section of the lecture had its 
peculiar toast or sentiment;—and at its conclusion the Lodge was called 
from labor to refreshment by certain ceremonies, and a toast, technically 
called ‘the charge,’ was drunk in a bumper, with the honors, and not 
unfrequently accompanied by an appropriate song. After which the 
Lodge was called from refreshment to labor, and another section was 
delivered with the like result.” 

At the present day, the banquets of Lodges, when they take place, 
are always held after the Dodge is closed; although they are still sup¬ 
posed to be under the charge of the Junior Warden, When modern 
Lodges are called to refreshment, it is either as a part of the ceremony 
of the third degree, or for a brief period; sometimes extending to more 
than a day, when labor, which had not been finished, is to be resumed 
and concluded. 

The mythical history of Masonry tells us that high twelve or noon 
was the hour at Solomon’s Temple when the Craft were permitted to 
suspend their labor, which was resumed an hour after. In reference to 
this myth, a Lodge is at all times supposed to be called from labor to 
refreshment at “high twelve,” and to be called on again “one hour 
after high twelve.” 
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ARTICLE 218 

Relief. One of the three principal tenets of a Mason’s profession, 
and thus defined in the lecture of the first degree. 

To relieve the distressed is a duty incumbent on all men, but par¬ 
ticularly on Masons, who are linked together by an indissoluble chain 
of sincere affection. To soothe the unhappy, to sympathize with their 
misfortunes, to compassionate their miseries, and to restore peace to 
their troubled minds, is the great aim we have in view. On this basis 
we form our friendships and establish our connections. 

Of the three tenets of a Mason’s profession, which are Brotherly 
Love, Relief, and Truth, it may be said that Truth is the column of 
wisdom, whose rays penetrate and enlighten the inmost recesses of our 
Lodge; Brotherly Love, the column of strength, which binds us as one 
family in the indissoluble bond of fraternal affection; and Relief, the 
column of beauty, whose ornaments, more precious than the lilies and 
pomegranates that adorned the pillars of the porch, are the widow’s 
tear of joy and the orphan’s prayer of gratitude. 

ARTICLE 219 

Religion of Masonry. There has been a needless expenditure of 
ingenuity and talent, by a large number of Masonic orators and essay¬ 
ists, in the endeavor to prove that Masonry is not religion. This has 
undoubtedly arisen from a well intended but erroneous view that has 
been taken of the connection between religion and Masonry, and from 
a fear that if the complete disseverance of the two was not made mani¬ 
fest, the opponents of Masonry would be enabled successfully to estab¬ 
lish a theory which they have been fond of advancing, that the Masons 
were disposed to substitute the teachings of their Order for the truths of 
Christianity. Now I have never for a moment believed that any such 
unwarrantable assumption, as that Masonry is intended to be a substitute 
for Christianity, could ever obtain admission into any well regulated 
mind, and, therefore, I am not disposed to yield, on the subject of the 
religious character of Masonry, quite so much as has been yielded by 
more timid brethren. On the contrary, I contend, without any sort of 
hesitation, that Masonry is, in every sense of the word, except one, and 
that its least philosophical, an eminently religious institution—that it 
is indebted solely to the religious element which it contains for its origin 
and for its continued existence, and that without this religious element it 
would scarcely be worthy of cultivation by the wise and good. But, that 
I may be truly understood, it will be well first to agree upon the true 
definition of religion. There is nothing more illogical than to reason 
upon undefined terms. Webster has given four distinct definitions of 
religion: 
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1. Religion, in a comprehensive sense, includes, he says, a belief 
in the being and perfections of God—in the revelation of his will to 
man—in man's obligation to obey his commands—in a state of reward 
and punishment, and in man’s accountableness to God; and also true 
godliness or piety of life, with the practice of all moral duties. 

2. His second definition is, that religion, as distinct from theology, 
is godliness or real piety in practice, consisting in the performance of 
all known duties to God and our fellowmen, in obedience to divine 
command, or from love to God and his law. 

3. Again, he says that religion, as distinct from virtue or morality, 
consists in the performance of the duties we owe directly to God, from 
a principle of obedience to his will. 

4. And lastly, he defines religion to be any system of faith or 
worship; and in this sense, he says, religion comprehends the belief and 
worship of Pagans and Mohammedans as well as of Christians—any 
religion consisting in the belief of a superior power, or powers, govern¬ 
ing the world, and in the worship of such power or powers. And it is in 
this sense that we speak of the Turkish religion, or the Jewish religion, 
as well as of the Christian. 

Now, it is plain that, in either of the first three senses in which we 
may take the word religion (and they do not very materially differ from 
each other, Masonry may rightfully claim to be called a religious insti¬ 
tution. Closely and accurately examined, it will be found to answer 
to any one of the requirements of either of these three definitions. So 
much does it “include a belief in the being and perfections of God,” 
that the public profession of such a faith is essentially necessary to 
gain admission into the Order. No disbeliever in the existence of a God 
can be made a Mason. The “revelation of his will to man” is technic¬ 
ally called the “spiritual, moral, and Masonic trestle-board” of every 
Mason, according to the rules and designs of which he is to erect the 
spiritual edifice of his eternal life. A “state of reward and punish¬ 
ment” is necessarily included in the very idea of an obligation, which, 
without the belief in such a state, could be of no binding force or 
efficacy. And “true godliness or piety of life” is inculcated as the 
invariable duty of every Mason, from the inception of the first to the 
end of the very last degree that he takes. So, again, in reference to the 
second and third definitions, all this practical piety and performance 
of the duties we owe to God and to our fellow-men arise from and are 
founded on a principle of obedience to the divine will. Whence else, 
or from what other will, could they have arisen? It is the voice of the 
G. A. 0. T. U. symbolized to us in every ceremony of our ritual and 
from every portion of the furniture of our Lodge, that speaks to the 
true Mason, commanding him to fear God and to love the brethren. It 
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is idle to say that the Mason does good simply in obedience to the 
statutes of the Order. These very statutes owe their sanction to the 
Masonic idea of the nature and perfections of God, which idea has come 
down to us from the earliest history of the Institution, and the promul¬ 
gation of which idea was the very object and design of its origin. 

But it must be confessed that the fourth definition does not appear 
to be strictly applicable to Masonry. It has no pretension to assume a 
place among the religions of the world as a sectarian "system of faith 
and worship,” in the sense in which we distinguish Christianity from 
Judaism, or Judaism from Mohammedanism. In this meaning of the 
word we do not and cannot speak of the Masonic religion, nor say of a 
man that he is not a Christian, but a Mason. Here it is that the oppo¬ 
nents of Freemasonry have assumed mistaken ground, in confounding the 
idea of a religious institution with that of the Christian religion as a 
peculiar form of worship, and in supposing, because Masonry teaches 
religious truth, that it is offered as a substitute for Christian truth and 
Christian obligation. Its warmest and most enlightened friends have 
never advanced nor supported such a claim. Freemasonry is not Chris¬ 
tianity, nor a substitute for it. It is not intended to supersede it nor any 
other form of worship or system of faith. It does not meddle with sec¬ 
tarian creeds or doctrines, but teaches fundamental religious truth—not 
enough to do away with the necessity of a Christian scheme of salvation, 
but more than enough to show, to demonstration, that it is, in every 
philosophical sense of the word, a religious institution, and one, too, in 
which the true Christian Mason will find, if he earnestly seeks for them, 
abundant types and shadows of his own exalted and divinely inspired 
faith. 

The tendency of all true Masonry is towards religion. If it makes 
any progress, its progress is to that holy end. Look at its ancient land¬ 
marks, its sublime ceremonies, its profound symbols and allegories,—all 
inculcating religious doctrine, commanding religious observance and 
teaching religious truth, and who can deny that it is eminently a relig¬ 
ious institution? 

But, besides, Masonry is, in all its forms, thoroughly tinctured with 
a true devotional spirit. We open and close our Lodges with prayer; 
we invoke the blessings of the Most High upon all our labors; we demand 
of our neophytes a profession of trusting belief in the existence and 
the superintending care of God; and we teach them to bow with humility 
and reverence at his awful name, while his holy law is widely opened 
upon our altars. Freemasonry is thus identified with religion; and 
although a man may be eminently religious without being a Mason, it is 
impossible that a Mason can be "true and trusty” to his Order unless 
he is a respecter of religion and an observer of religious principle. 

But the religion of Masonry is not sectarian. It admits men of 
every creed within its hospitable bosom, rejecting none and approving 
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noue for his peculiar faith. It is not Judaism, though there is nothing 
in it to offend a Jew; it is not Christianity, but there is nothing in it 
repugnant to the faith of a Christian. Its religion is that general one of 
nature and primitive revelation—handed down to us from some ancient 
and patriarchal priesthood,—in which all men may agree and in which 
no men can differ. It inculcates the practice of virtue, but it supplies 
no scheme of redemption for sin. It points its disciples to the path of 
righteousness, but it does not claim to be “the way, the truth, and the 
life.” In so far, therefore, it cannot become a substitute for Christian¬ 
ity, but its tendency is thitherward; and, as the handmaid of religion, 
it may, and often does, act as the porch that introduces its votaries into 
the temple of divine truth. 

Masonry, then, is, indeed, a religious institution; and on this ground 
mainly, if not alone, should the religious Mason defend it. 

ARTICLE 220 

Renouncing Masons. During the anti-Masonic excitement in the 
United States, which began in 1828, and lasted for a few years, many 
Masons left the Order, actuated by various motives, (seldom good ones), 
and attached themselves to the anti-Masonic party. It is not singular 
that these deserters, who called themselves “Renouncing Masons,” were 
the bitterest in their hatred and loudest in their vituperations of the 
Order. But a renunciation of the name cannot absolve any one from the 
obligations of a Mason. 

ARTICLE 221 

Reprimand. A reproof formally communicated to the offender 
for some fault committed, and the lowest grade, above censure, of 
Masonic punishment. It can be inflicted only on charges made, and by 
a majority vote of the Lodge. It may be private or public. Private 
reprimand is generally communicated to the offender by a letter from 
the Master. Public reprimand is given orally in the Lodge and in the 
presence of the brethren. A reprimand does not affect the Masonic 
standing of the person reprimanded. 

ARTICLE 222 

Reputation. In the technical language of Masonry a man of good 
reputation is said to be one who is “under the tongue of good report;” 
and this constitutes one of the indispensable qualifications of a candidate 
for initiation. 

ARTICLE 223 

Right Angle. A right angle is the meeting of two lines in an 
angle of ninety degrees, or the fourth part of a circle. Each of its lines 
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is perpendicular to the other; and as the perpendicular line is a symbol 
of uprightness of conduct, the right angle has been adopted by Masons 
as an emblem of virtue. Such was also its signification among the 
Pythagoreans. The right angle is represented in the Lodges by the 
square, as the horizontal is by the level, and the perpendicular by the 
plumb. 

ARTICLE 224 

Ruffians. The traitors of the third degree are called Assassins in 
continental Masonry and in the high degrees. The English and Ameri¬ 
can Masons have adopted in their ritual the more homely appellation of 
Ruffians. The fabricators of the high degrees adopted a variety of 
names for these Assassins, but the original names are preserved in the 
rituals of the York and American Rites. There is no question that has 
so much perplexed Masonic antiquaries as the true derivation and mean¬ 
ing of these three names. In their present form, they are confessedly 
uncouth and without apparent signification. Yet it is certain that we 
can trace them in that form to the earliest appearance of the legend 
of the third degree, and it is equally certain that at the time of their 
adoption some meaning must have been attached to them. I am con¬ 
vinced that this must have been a very simple one, and one that would 
have been easily comprehended by the whole of the Craft, who were in 
the constant use of them. Attempts, it is true, have been made to find 
the root of these three names in some recondite reference to the Hebrew 
names of God. But there is, I think, no valid authority for any such 
derivation. In the first place, the character and conduct of the supposed 
possessors of these names preclude the idea of any congruity and appro¬ 
priateness between them and any of the divine names. And again, the 
literary condition of the Craft at the time of the invention of the 
names equally preclude the probability that any name would have been 
fabricated of a recondite signification, and which could not have been 
readily understood and appreciated by the ordinary class of Masons 
who were to use them. The names must naturally have been of a con¬ 
struction that would convey a familiar idea, would be suitable to the 
incidents in which they were to be employed, and would be congruous 
with the character of the individuals upon whom they were to be 
bestowed. Now all these requisites meet in a word which was entirely 
familiar to the Craft at the time when these names were probably 
invented. The Ghiblim are spoken of by Anderson, meaning, Giblim, 
as stone-cutters or Masons; and the early rituals show us very clearly 
that the Fraternity in that day considered Giblim as the name of a 
Mason; not only of a Mason generally, but especially of that class of 
Masons who, as Drummond says, “put the finishing hand to King Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple”—that is to say, the Fellow Crafts. Anderson also places 
the GhibUm among the Fellow Crafts; and so, very naturally the early 
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Freemasons, not imbued with any amount of Hebrew learning, and not 
making a distinction between the singular and plural forms of that 
language, soon got to calling a Fellow Craft a Giblim. The steps of 
corruption between Giblim. and Jubelum were not very gradual; nor can 
any one doubt that such corruptions of spelling and pronunciations were 
common among these illiterate Masons, when he reads the Old Manu¬ 
scripts, and finds such verbal distortions as Nembroch for Nimrod, 
Euglet for Euclid, and Aynion for Hiram. Thus, the first corruption 
was from Giblim to Gibalim, which brought the word to three syllables, 
making it thus nearer to its eventual change. Then we find in the early 
rituals another transformation into Chibbelum. The French Masons also 
took the work of corruption in hand, and from Giblim they manufac¬ 
tured Jiblime and Jibulum and Jabulum. Some of these French cor¬ 
ruptions came back to English Masonry about the time of the fabrication 
of the high degrees, and even the French words were distorted. Thus 
in the Leland Manuscript, the English Masons made out of Pytagore, 
the French for Pythagoras, the unknown name, Peter Gower, which is 
said so much to have puzzled Mr. Locke. And so we may through these 
mingled English and French corruptions trace the genealogy of the 
word Jubelum; thus, Ghiblim, Giblim, Gibalim, Chibbelum, Jiblime, 
Jibrelum, Jabelum, and, finally, Jubelum. It meant simply a Fellow 
Craft and was appropriately given as a common name to a particular 
Fellow Craft who was distinguished for his treachery. In other words 
he was designated, not by a special and distinctive name, but by the 
title of his condition and rank at the Temple. He was the Fellow Craft, 
who was at the head of a conspiracy. As for the names of the other two 
Ruffians, they were readily constructed out of that of the greatest one 
by a simple change of the termination of the word from um to a in one, 
and from um to o in the other, thus preserving, by a similarity of names, 
the idea of their relationship, for the old rituals said that they were 
brothers who had come together out of Tyre. This derivation seems to 
me to be easy, natural, and comprehensible. The change from Giblim, 
or rather from Gibalim to Jubelum, is one that is far less extraordinary 
than that which one-half of the Masonic words have undergone in their 
transformation from their original to their present form. 

ARTICLE 225 

Scriptures, Reading of the. By an ancient usage of the Craft, the 
Book of the Law is always spread open in the Lodge. There is in this, 
as in everything else that is Masonic, an appropriate symbolism. The 
Book of the Law is the Great Light cf Masonry. To close it would be 
to intercept the rays of divine light which emanate from it, and hence 
it is spread open, to indicate that the Lodge is not in darkness, but 
under the influence of its illuminating power. Masons in this respect 
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obey the suggestion of the Divine Founder of the Christian religion, 
“Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick; and it giveth light unto all that are in the house.” A 
closed book, a sealed book, indicates that its contents are secret; and a 
book or roll folded up was the symbol, says Wemyss, of a law abrogated, 
or of a thing of no further use. Hence, as the reverse of all this, the 
Book of Law is opened in our Lodges, to teach us that its contents are to 
be studied, that the law which it inculcates is still in force, and is to 
be “the rule and guide of our conduct.” 

But the Book of the Law is not opened at random. In each degree 
there are appropriate passages, whose allusion to the design of the 
degree, or to some part of its ritual, makes it expedient that the book 
should be opened upon those passages. 

Masonic usage has not always been constant, nor is it now universal 
in relation to what particular passage shall be unfolded in each degree. 
The custom in this country, at least since the publication of Webb’s 
Monitor, has been very uniform, and is as follows: 

In the first degree, the Bible is opened at Psalm cxxxiii., an eloquent 
description of the beauty of brotherly love, and hence most appropriate 
as the illustration of a society whose existence is dependent on that 
noble principle. In the second degree the passage adopted is Amos vii. 
7, 8, in which the allusion is evidently to the plumb-line, an important 
emblem of that degree. In the third degree the Bible is opened at 
Ecclesiastes xii. 1-7, in which the description of old age and death is 
appropriately applied to the sacred object of this degree. 

But, as has been said, the choice of these passages has not always 
been the same. At different periods various passages have been selected, 
but always with great appropriateness, as may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing brief sketch. 

Formerly, the Book of the Law was opened in the first degree at the 
22d chapter of Genesis, which gives an account of Abraham’s intended 
sacrifice of Isaac. As this event constituted the first grand offering, com¬ 
memorated by our ancient brethren, by which the ground-floor of the 
Apprentice’s Lodge was consecrated, it seems to have been very appro¬ 
priately selected as the passage for this degree. That part of the 28th 
chapter of Genesis which records the vision of Jacob’s ladder was also, 
with equal appositeness, selected as the passage for the first degree. 

The following passage from 1 Kings vi. 8, was, during one part of 
the last century, used in the second degree: 

‘ ‘ The door of the middle chamber was in the right side of the house, 
and they went up with winding stairs into the middle chamber, and out 
of the middle into the third.” 

The appositeness of this passage to the Fellow Craft’s degree will 
hardly be disputed. 

At another time the following passage from 2 Chronicles iii. 17, 
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was selected for the second degree; its appropriateness will be equally 

evident: 

‘‘And he reared up the pillars before the temple, one on the right 
hand, and the other on the left; and he called the name of that on the 
right hand Jachin, and the name of that on the left Boaz.” 

The words of Amos v. 25, 26, were sometimes adopted as the pas¬ 
sage for the third degree: 

“Have ye offered unto me sacrifice and offerings in the wilderness 
forty years, 0 house of Israel? But ye have borne the tabernacle of 
your Moloch and Chiun your images, the star of your god, which ye 
made to yourselves.” 

The allusions in this paragraph are not so evident as the others. 
They refer to historical matters, which were once embodied in the 
ancient lectures of Freemasonry. In them the sacrifices of the Israelites 
to Moloch were fully described, and a tradition, belonging to the third 
degree, informs us that Hiram Abif did much to extirpate this idola¬ 
trous worship from the religious system of Tyre. 

The 6th chapter of 2 Chronicles, which contains the prayer of King 
Solomon at the dedication of the Temple, was also used at one time for 
the third degree. Perhaps, however, this was with less fitness than any 
other of the passages quoted, since the events commemorated in the third 
degree took place at a somewhat earlier period than the dedication. 
Such a passage might more appropriately be annexed to the ceremonies 
of the Most Excellent Master as practiced in this country. 

At present the usage in England differs in respect to the choice of 
passages from that adopted in this country. 

There the Bible is opened, in the first degree, at Ruth iv. 7: 

“Now this was the manner in former time in Israel concerning 
redeeming and concerning changing, for to confirm all things; a man 
plucked off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbor: and this was a 
testimony in Israel.” 

In the second degree the passage is opened at Judges xii. 6: 

“Then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth: and he said Sib- 
boleth; for he could not frame to pronounce it right. Then they took 
him, and slew him at the passages of Jordan. And there fell at that 
time of the Ephraimites forty and two thousand.” 

In the third degree the passage is opened at 1 Kings yii. 13, 14: 

“And King Solomon sent and fetched Hiram out of Tyre. He was a 
widow’s son of the tribe of Naphtali, and his father was a man of Tyre, 
a worker in brass: and he was filled with wisdom, and understanding, 
and cunning to work all works in brass. And he came to King Solomon, 
and wrought all his work.” 

While from the force of habit, as well as from the extrinsic excel¬ 
lence of the passages themselves, the American Mason will, perhaps, 
prefer the selections made in our own Lodges, especially for the first 
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and third degres, he at the same time will not fail to admire the taste 
and ingenuity of our English brethren in the selections that they have 
made. In the second degree the passage from Judges is undoubtedly 
preferable to our own. 

In conclusion it may be observed, that to give these passages their 
due Masonic importance it is essential that they should be covered by 
the square and compasses. The Bible, square and compasses are signifi¬ 
cant symbols of Freemasonry. They are said to allude to the peculiar 
characteristics of our ancient Grand Masters. The Bible is emblematic 
of the wisdom of King Solomon; the square of the power of Hiram; and 
the compasses, of the skill of the Chief Builder. Some Masonic writers 
have still further spiritualized these symbols by supposing them to 
symbolize the wisdom, truth, and justice of the Grand Architect of the 
Universe. In any view they become instructive and inseparably con¬ 
nected portions of the true Masonic ritual, which, to be understood, must 
be studied together. 

ARTICLE 226 

Secrecy and Silence. These virtues constitute the very essence of 
all Masonic character; they are the safeguard of the Institution, giving 
to it all its security and perpetuity, and are enforced by frequent 
admonitions in all degrees, from the lowest to the highest. The Entered 
Apprentice begins his Masonic career by learning the duty of secrecy 
and silence. Hence it is appropriate that in that degree which is the 
consummation of initiation, in which the whole cycle of Masonic science 
is completed, the abstruse machinery of symbolism should be employed 
to impress the same important virtues on the mind of the neophyte. 

The same principles of secrecy and silence existed in all the ancient 
mysteries and systems of worship. When Aristotle was asked what thing 
appeared to him to be most difficult of performance, he replied, “To be 
secret and silent.” 

“If we turn our eyes back to antiquity,” says Calcott, “we shall 
fin d that the old Egyptians had so great a regard for silence and secrecy 
in the mysteries of their religion, that they set up the god Harpocrates, 
to whom they paid peculiar honor and veneration, who was represented 
with the right hand placed near the heart, and the left down by his 
side, covered with a skin before, full of eyes.” 

Apuleius, who was an initiate in the mysteries of Isis, says: “By 
no peril will I ever be compelled to disclose to the uninitiated the things 
that I have had intrusted to me on condition of silence. ’ ’ 

Lobeck, in his Alaophamus, has collected several examples of the 
reluctance with which the ancients approached a mystical subject, and 
the manner in which they shrank from divulging any explanation or 
fable which had been related to them at the mysteries, under the seal 
of secrecy and silence, 
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And, lastly, in the school of Pythagoras, these lessons were taught 
by the sage to his disciples. A novitiate of five years was imposed upon 
each pupil, wdiich period was to be passed in total silence, and in 
religious and philosophical contemplation. And at length, when he was 
admitted to full fellowship in the society, an oath of secrecy was 
administered to him on the sacred tetractys, which was equivalent to 
the Jewish Tetragrammaton. 

Silence and secrecy are called “the cardinal virtues of a Select 
Master,” in the ninth or Select Master’s degree of the American Rite. 

Among the Egyptians the sign of silence was made by pressing 
the index finger of the right hand on the lips. It was thus that they 
represented Harpocrates, the god of silence, whose statue was placed 
at the entrance of all temples of Isis and Serapis, to indicate that 
silence and secrecy were to be preserved as to all that occurred within. 

ARTICLE 227 

Temperance. One of the four cardinal virtues, the practice of 
which is inculcated in the first degree. The Mason who properly appre¬ 
ciates the secrets which he has solemnly promised never to reveal, will 
not, by yielding to the unrestrained call of appetite, permit reason and 
judgment to lose their seats, and subject himself, by the indulgence in 
habits of excess, to discover that which should be concealed, and thus 
merit and receive the scorn and detestation of his brethren. And lest 
any brother should forget the danger to which he is exposed in the 
unguarded hours of dissipation, the virtue of temperance is wisely 
impressed upon his memory, by its reference to one of the most solemn 
portions of the ceremony of initiation. Some Masons, very properly 
condemning the vice of intemperance and abhorring its effects, have 
been unwisely led to confound temperance with total abstinence in a 
Masonic application, and resolutions have sometimes been proposed in 
Grand Lodges which declare the use of stimulating liquors in any 
quantity a Masonic offense. But the law of Masonry authorizes no such 
regulation. It leaves to every man the indulgence of his own tastes 
within due limits, and demands not abstinence, but only moderation and 
temperance, in anything not actually wrong. 

ARTICLE 228 

Gentleman Mason. In some of the old lectures of the last century 
this title is used as equivalent to Speculative Freemason. Thus they 
had the following catechism: 

“Q. What do you learn by being a Gentleman Mason? 

“A. Secrecy, Morality, and Good-Fellowship. 

“Q. What do you learn by being an Operative Mason? 
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“A. Hew, Square, Mould stone, lay a Level, and raise a Perpen¬ 
dicular." 

Hence we see that Gentleman Mason was in contrast with Operative 
Mason. 


ARTICLE 229 

Grand Lodge. A Grand Lodge is the dogmatic and adminis¬ 
trative authority of Ancient Craft Masonry, or the three Symbolic 
degrees. It is defined in the old Charges of 1725 as "consisting of and 
formed by the Masters and Wardens of all the regular Lodges upon 
record, with the Grand Master at their head, and his Deputy on his 
left hand, and the Grand Wardens in their proper places." This defini¬ 
tion refers to a very modern organization, for of Grand Lodges thus 
constituted we have no written evidence previous to the year 1717, when 
Freemasonry was revived in England. Previous to that time the admin¬ 
istrative authority of the Craft w T as exercised by a General Assembly 
of the Masons of a jurisdiction which met annually. The true history 
of Grand Lodges commences, therefore, from what has been called the 
era of the revival. 

In 1717, there were only four Lodges in existence in London, and 
no others in the whole south of England. These four Lodges determined, 
if possible, to revive the Institution from its depressed state, and accord¬ 
ingly they met in February, 1717, at the Apple-Tree Tavern, (whose 
name has thus been rendered famous for all time;) and after placing 
the oldest Master Mason, who was the Master of a Lodge, in the chair, 
they constituted themselves into a Grand Lodge, and resolved, says 
Preston, "to revive the quarterly communications of the Fraternity." 
On the following St. John the Baptist’s day, the Grand Lodge was duly 
organized, and Mr. Anthony Sayre was elected Grand Master who 
"appointed his Wardens, and commanded the brethren of the four old 
Lodges to meet him and the Wardens quarterly in communication." 
From that time Grand Lodges have been uninterruptedly held; receiv¬ 
ing, however, at different periods, various modifications. 

A Grand Lodge is invested with power and authority over all the 
Craft within its jurisdiction. It is the Supreme Court of Appeal in 
all Masonic cases, and to its decrees implicit obedience must be paid by 
every Lodge and every Mason situated within its control. The govern¬ 
ment of Grand Lodges is, therefore, completely despotic. While a 
Grand Lodge exists, its edicts must be respected and obeyed without 
examination by its subordinate Lodges. 

This autocratic power of a Grand Lodge is based upon a principle 
of expediency, and derived from the fundamental law established at the 
organization of Grand Lodges in the beginning of the last century. In 
so large a body as the Craft, it is absolutely necessary that there should 
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be a supreme controlling body to protect the Institution from anarchy, 
and none could be more conveniently selected than one which, by its 
representative character, is, or ought to be, composed of the united 
wisdom, prudence, and experience of all the subordinate Lodges under 
its obedience; so that the voice of the Grand Lodge is nothing else than 
the voice of the Craft expressed by their representatives. Hence the 
twelfth of the General Regulations declares that “the Grand Lodge con¬ 
sists of, and is formed by, the Master and Wardens of all the regular 
particular Lodges upon record.” 

So careful has the Institution been to preserve the dogmatic and 
autocratic power of the Grand Lodge, that all elected Masters are 
required, at the time of their installation, to make the following declara¬ 
tion: 

“You agree to hold in veneration the original rules and patrons of 
the Order of Freemasonry, and their regular successors, supreme and 
subordinate, according to their stations; and to submit to the awards 
and resolutions of your brethren in Grand Lodge convened, in every 
case, consistent with the Constitutions of the Order. 

“You promise to pay homage to the Grand Master for the time 
being, and to his officers when duly installed, and strictly to conform to 
every edict of the Grand Lodge.” 

The organization of new Grand Lodges in America has followed that 
adopted, in essential particulars, by the four Lodges which established 
the Grand Lodge of England in 1717. When it is desired to organize a 
Grand Lodge, three or more legally constituted Lodges, working in any 
State, territory, or other independent political division, where no Grand 
Lodge already exists, may meet in convention, adopt by-laws, elect 
officers, and organize a Grand Lodge. The Lodges within its jurisdic¬ 
tion then surrender their Warrants of constitution to the Grand Lodges 
from which they respectively had received them, and accept others from 
the newly-organized Grand Lodge, which thenceforward exercises all 
Masonic jurisdiction over the State in which it has been organized. 

A Grand Lodge thus organized consists of the Masters and Wardens 
of all the Lodges under its jurisdiction, and such Past Masters as may 
enroll themselves or be elected as members. Past Masters are not, 
however, members of the Grand Lodge by inherent right, but only by 
courtesy, and no Past Master can remain a member of the Grand Lodge 
unless he is attached to some subordinate Lodge in its jurisdiction. 

All Grand Lodges are governed by the following officers: Grand 
Master, Deputy Grand Master, Senior and Junior Grand Wardens, 
Grand Treasurer, and Grand Secretary. These are usually termed the 
Grand officers; in addition to them there are subordinate officers 
appointed by the Grand Master and the Grand Wardens, such as Grand 
Deacons, Grand Stewards, Grand Marshal, Grand Pursuivant, Grand 
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Sword Bearer, and Grand Tiler; but their number and titles vary in 
different Grand Lodges. 

ARTICLE 230 

Grave. The grave is, in the Master’s degree, the analogue of the 
pastos, couch or coffin, in the Ancient Mysteries, and is intended 
scenically to serve the same purpose. The grave is, therefore, in that 
degree, intended, in connection with the sprig of acacia, to teach sym¬ 
bolically the great Masonic doctrine of a future life. 

ARTICLE 231 

Gustavus IV., King of Sweden. He was initiated into Masonry at 
Stockholm, on the 10th of March, 1793. Ten years after, on the 9th 
of March, 1803, Gustavus issued an Ordonnance by which he required 
all the secret societies in his dominions to make known to the stadt- 
holders of the cities where they resided, and in the provinces to his 
governors, not only the formula of the oath which they administered 
to their members, but the duties which they prescribed, and the object 
of their association; and also to submit at any time to a personal inspec¬ 
tion by the officers of government. But at the end of the Ordonnance 
the King says: “The Freemasons, who are under our immediate pro¬ 
tection, are alone excepted from this inspection, and from this Ordon¬ 
nance in general.” 

ARTICLE 232 

Grand Offerings. According to the English system of lectures, 
three important events recorded in Scripture are designated as the three 
grand offerings of Masonry, because they are said to have occurred on 
Mount Moriah, which symbolically represents the ground-floor of the 
Lodge. These three grand offerings are as follows: The first grand 
offering was when Abraham prepared to offer up his son Isaac; the 
second was when David built an altar to stay the pestilence with which 
his people were afflicted; and the third was when Solomon dedicated 
to Jehovah the Temple which he had completed. 

ARTICLE 233 

Grememann, Ludwig. ,A Dominican monk, who, while preaching 
a course of Lent sermons at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1779, endeavored to 
prove that the Jews who crucified Jesus were Freemasons; that Pilate 
and Herod were Wardens in a Masonic Lodge; and that Judas, before 
he betrayed his Lord, had been initiated in the synagogue, the thirty 
pieces of silver which he returned being the amount of his fee for initia¬ 
tion. With discourses like these, Greinemann, who had threatened, if 
his followers would assist him, he would slay every Freemason he met 
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with his own hand, so excited the people, that the magistrates were 
compelled to issue an edict forbidding the assemblies of the Freemasons. 
Peter Schuff, a Capuchin, also vied with Greinemann in the labor of 
persecution, and peace was not restored until the neighboring free 
imperial states threatened that, if the monks did not refrain from 
stirring up the mob against Freemasonry, they should be prohibited 
from collecting alms in their territories. 

ARTICLE 234 

Grand Master. The presiding officer of the symbolic degrees in a 
jurisdiction. He presides, of course, over the Grand Lodge, and has the 
right not only to be present, but also to preside in every Lodge, with 
the Master of the Lodge on his left hand, and to order his Grand 
Wardens to attend him, and act as Wardens in that particular Lodge. 
He has the right of visiting the Lodges and inspecting their books and 
mode of -work as often as he pleases, or, if unable to do so, he may 
depute his Grand officers to act for him. He has the power of granting 
dispensation for the formation of new Lodges; which dispensation are 
of force until revoked by himself or the Grand Lodge. He may also 
grant dispensations for several other purposes. Formerly, the Grand 
Master appointed his Grand officers, but this regulation has been 
repealed, and the Grand officers are now all elected by the Grand 
Lodges. 

When the Grand Master visits a Lodge, he must be received with 
the greatest respect, and the Master of the Lodge should always offer 
him the chair, which the Grand Master may or may not accept at bis 
pleasure. 

Should the Grand Master die, or be absent from the jurisdiction 
during his term of office, the Deputy Grand Master assumes his powers, 
or, if there be no Deputy, then the Grand Wardens according to 
seniority. 


ARTICLE 235 

Greeting. This word means salutation, and, under the form of 
“Thrice Greeting,” it is very common at the head of Masonic docu¬ 
ments. In the beginning of the last century it was usual at the meeting 
of Masons to say, “God’s good greeting be to this our happy meeting.” 
Brown gives the formula as practiced in 1800: “The recommendation I 
bring is from the right worthy and worshipful brothers and fellows of 
the Holy Lodge of St. John, who greet your worship well.” This for¬ 
mula is obsolete, but the word greeting is still in use among Freemasons. 
In Masonic documents it is sometimes found in the form of S. :.S. :.S. 
which three letters are the initials of the Latin word salutem or health, 
three times repeated, and therefore equivalent to “Thrice Greeting.” 
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ARTICLE 236 

Ground-Floor of the Lodge. Mount Moriah, on which the Temple 
Of Solomon was built, is symbolically called the ground-floor of the 
Lodge, and hence it is said that “the Lodge rests on holy ground.” 
This ground-floor of the Lodge is remarkable for three great events 
recorded in Scripture, and which are called “the three grand offerings 
of Masonry.” It was here that Abraham prepared, as a token of his 
faith, to offer up his beloved son Isaac—this was the first grand offering; 
it was here that David, when his people were afflicted with a pestilence, 
built an altar, and offered thereon peace-offerings and burnt-offerings 
to appease the wrath of God—this was the second grand offering; and 
lastly, it was here, that when the Temple was completed, King Solomon 
dedicated that magnificient structure to the service of Jehovah, with 
the offering of pious prayers and many costly presents—and this was 
the third grand offering. 

This sacred spot was once the threshing floor of Oman the Jebusite, 
and from him David purchased it for fifty shekels of silver. The Kab- 
balists delight to invest it with still more solemn associations, and declare 
that it was the spot on which Adam was born and Abel slain. 

ARTICLE 237 

Gypsies. Cornelius Van Paun, more generally known as De Paun, 
in his Philosophical Researches on the Egyptians and Chinese advances 
the theory that Freemasonry originated with the Gypsies. He says: 

‘ * Every person who was not guilty of some crime could obtain admission 
to the lesser mysteries. Those vagabonds called Egyptian priests in 
Greece and Italy required considerable sums for initiation; and their 
successors, the Gypsies, practice similar mummeries to obtain money. 
And thus was Freemasonry introduced into Europe.” But De Paun 
is remarkable for the paradoxical character of his opinions. Mr. James 
Simpson, who has written a rather exhaustive History of the Gypsies, 
finds “a considerable resemblance between Gypsyism, in its harmless 
aspect, and Freemasonry with this difference, that the former is general, 
while the latter is a special, society; that is to say, the Gypsies have the 
language, or some of the words and the signs peculiar to the whole race, 
which each individual or class will use for different purposes. The race 
does not necessarily, and does not in fact, have intercourse with every 
other member of it. In that respect they resemble any ordinary com¬ 
munity of men.” And he adds: “There are many Gypsies Freemasons; 
indeed, they are the very people to push their way into a Masons' 
Lodge; for they have secrets of their own, and are naturally anxious 
to pry into those of others, by which they may be benefitted. I was told 
of a Gypsy who died, lately, the Master of a Masons’ Lodge. A friend, 
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a Mason, told me the other day of his having entered a house in Yetholm 
where were five Gypsies, all of whom responded to his Masonic signs.” 
But it must be remembered that Simpson is writing of the Gypsies of 
Scotland, a kingdom where the race is considerably advanced above 
those of any other country in civilization and in social position. 

ARTICLE 238 

Hall, Masonic. For a long time after the revival of Masonry in 
1717, Masonic Lodges continued to meet, as they had done before that 
period, in taverns. Thus, the Grand Lodge of England, was organized, 
and, to the language of Anderson, “the quarterly communications were 
revived,” by four Lodges, whose respective places of meeting were the 
Goose and Gridiron Ale-House, the Crown Ale-House, the Apple-Tree 
Tavern, and the Rummer and Grapes Tavern. For many years the 
Grand Lodge held its quarterly meetings sometimes at the Apple-Tree, 
but principally at the Devil Tavern, and kept the Grand Feast at the 
hall of one of the Livery companies. The first Lodge in Paris was organ¬ 
ized at a tavern kept in the Rue des Boucheries by one Hure, and the 
Lodges subsequently organized in France continued to meet, like those 
of England, in public houses. The custom was long followed in other 
countries of Europe. In America the practice ceased only at a com¬ 
paratively recent period, and it is possible that in some obscure villages 
it has not yet been abandoned. 

At as early a period as the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
Gilds, or Livery Companies, of London had their halls or places of 
meeting, and in which they stored their goods for sale. At first these 
were mean buildings, but gradually they rose into importance, and the 
Goldsmith’s Hall, erected in the fifteenth century, is said to have been 
an edifice of large dimensions and of imposing appg p anee. These halls, 
probably, as they were very common in the eigfctoe&th century, 
suggestive to the Freemasons of similar edifices Imp theiT own FliS§fc» 
nity; but undoubtedly the necessity, as the Associjpfaa g r e w intoSSgs**, 
tance, of a more respectable, more convenient, an&-atteeppR 
than was afforded by temporary resort to taverns and ale-houses must" 
have led to the erection of isolated edifices for their own special use. 

The first Masonic Hall of which we have any account is the one 
that was erected by the Lodge at Marseilles, in France, in the year 1765. 
Smith describes it very fully in his Use and Abuse of Freemasonry, and 
calls it “a very magnificient hall.” In 1772, the Grand Lodge of Eng¬ 
land made preliminary arrangements for the construction of a hall, a 
considerable sum having been already subscribed for that purpose. On 
the 1st of May, 1775, the foundation-stone of the new edifice was laid in 
solemn form, according to a ceremonial which was then adopted, and 
which, with a few modifications, continues to be used at the present day 
on similar occasions. On the corner-stone it was designated as Aula 
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Latamorus, “The Freemason’s Hall.” It was finished in less than 
twelve months, and was dedicated, on the 23d of May, 1776, to Masonry, 
Virtue, and Universal Benevolence ; a formula still adhered to without 
variation in the English and American rituals. 

In the same year, the Lodge at Newcastle, stimulated by the enter¬ 
prise of the London Freemasons, erected a hall, an example which was 
followed, two years afterwards, by the Lodge of Sunderland. And after 
this the erection of isolated halls for Masonic purposes became common 
not only in England, Scotland, and Ireland, but all over the Continent, 
wherever the funds of a Lodge would permit of the expenditure. 

In America, Lodges continued to he held in taverns up to a very 
recent period. It is not now considered reputable; although, as has 
been already remarked, the custom is, perhaps, not entirely discontinued, 
especially in remote country villages. It is impossible to tell at what 
precise period and in what locality the first Masonic hall was erected in 
this country. It is true that in a Boston paper of 1773 we find an adver¬ 
tisement summoning the Masons to celebrate the festival of St. John the 
Evangelist at “Freemason’s Hall;” but, on examination, we learn that 
this was no other than a room in the Green Dragon Tavern. Other 
buildings such as the Exchange Coffee-House, only partially used for 
Masonic purposes, were subsequently erected in Boston, and received by 
courtesy, but not by right, the name of “Masonic Halls;” but it was 
not until 1832 that the first independent hall was built in that city, 
which received the name of the Masonic Temple, a title which has 
since been very usually conferred on the halls in the larger cities. We 
may suppose that it was about this time, when a resuscitation of 
Masonic energy, which had been paralyzed by the anti-Masonic opposi¬ 
tion, had commenced to develop itself, that the Lodges and Grand 
Lodges began to erect halls for their peculiar use. At present there 
is no dearth of these buildings, and Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cincinnati, and other large cities, present edifices for 
Masonic use of imposing grandeur and architectural beauty to the eye 
of the spectators, while buildings of less pretentious appearance, and 
yet creditable to the Institution of which they are the abiding places, are 
to be found scattered all over the land. 

In this country, as well as in Britain, the construction of Masonic 
Halls is governed by no specific rules, and is too often left to the 
judgment and taste of the architects, and hence, if that person be not 
an experienced Freemason, the building is often erected without due 
reference to the ritual requirements of the Order. But in these par¬ 
ticulars, says Oliver, the Masons of the Continent are governed by a 
Ritual of Buildings, and he quotes, as a specimen of the Helvetian 
Ritual in reference to the laying of the foundation-stone of a Masonic 
Hall, the following directions: 

“A Mason, assisted by two others, if there be a dearth of workmen. 
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or distress, or war, or peril, or threats of danger, may begin the work 
of building a Lodge; but it is better to have seven known and sworn 
workmen. The Lodge is, as we know, due east and west; but its chief 
window or its chief door must look to the east. On a day allowed and 
a place appointed, the whole company of builders set out after high noon 
to lay the first stone. ’ ’ 

Far more practical are the directions of Dr. Oliver himself for the 
construction of a Masonic Hall, which is here condensed. 

“A Masonic Hall should be isolated, and, if possible, surrounded 
with lofty walls, so as to be included in a court, and apart from any 
other buildings, to preclude the possibility of being overlooked by 
cowans or eavesdroppers. As, however, such a situation in large towns 
can seldom be obtained, the Lodge should be formed in an upper story; 
and if there be any contiguous buildings, the windows should be either 
in the roof, or very high from the floor. These windows ought to be all 
on one side—the south, if practicable—and furnished with proper 
ventilation, that the brethren be not incommoded, when pursuing their 
accustomed avocations, by the heat of the Lodge. The room, to preserve 
a just proportion, must, of course, be lofty. It should be furnished with 
a pitched roof, open within, and relieved with an ornamental frame¬ 
work of oak, or painted so as to represent that species of timber. It 
should be supported on corbels running along the cornice, on which 
should be engraven Masonic ornaments. The dimensions of the room, in 
length and breadth, will depend in a great measure on the situation of 
the Lodge, or the space which is assigned for its position; and this will 
often be extremely circumscribed in a large and populous place, where 
building land is scare and dear, or the fund inadequate to any exten¬ 
sive operations. But in all cases a due proportion should be observed 
in the several members of the fabric wherever it is practicable, that no 
unsightly appearance may offend the eye, by disturbing that general 
harmony of parts which constitutes the beauty and excellence of every 
architectural production. 

“The principal entrance to the Lodge room ought to face the east, 
because the east is a place of light both physical and moral; and there¬ 
fore the brethren have access to the Lodge by that entrance, as a symbol 
of mental illumination. The approaches to the Lodge must be angular, 
for a straight entrance is unmasonic and cannot be tolerated. The 
advance from the external avenue to the east ought to consist of three 
lines and two angles. The first line passes through a small room or closet 
for the accomodation of visitors. At the extremity of this apartment 
there ought to be another angular passage leading to the Tiler’s room 
adjacent to the Lodge; and from thence, by another right angle, you are 
admitted into the presence of the brethren with your face to the light. 

“In every convenient place the architect should contrive secret 
eryptae or closet. They are of indispensable utility; but in practice are 
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not sufficiently attended to in this country. On the Continent they are 
numerous, and are dignified with the names of chapels. Two of these 
apartments have already been mentioned—a room for visitors and the 
Tiler’s room; added to which there ought to be a vestry, where the 
ornaments, furniture, jewels, and other regalia are deposited. This is 
called the treasury, or Tiler’s conclave, because these things are under 
his especial charge, and a communication is usually made to this apart¬ 
ment from the Tiler’s room. There ought to be also a chapel for prep¬ 
arations, hung with black, and having only one small light, placed 
high up near the ceiling; a chapel for the dead furnished with a table, 
on which are a lamp and emblems of mortality; the Master’s conclave, 
where the records, the warrants, the minutes, and every written docu¬ 
ment are kept. To this room the Worshipful Master retires when the 
Lodge is called from labor to refreshment, and at other times when his 
presence in the Lodge is not essential; and here he examines the visitors, 
for which purpose a communication is formed between his conclave and 
the visitor’s chapel. It is furnished with blue. And here he transacts 
the Lodge business with his Secretary. The Ark of the Covenant is also 
deposited in this apartment. None of these closets should exceed twelve 
feet square, and may be of smaller dimensions, according to circum¬ 
stances. In the middle of the hall there should be a movable trapdoor 
in the floor, seven feet long and three or four feet broad, opening into 
a small crypt, about three feet in depth, the use of which is known to 
none but perfect Masons, who have passed through all the symbolical 
degrees. All of these particulars may not be equally necessary to the 
construction of a Masonic Hall; but a close attendance to their general 
spirit and direction, or to similar regulations, should be impressed on 
every Lodge that undertakes the construction of a building exclusively 
for Masonic purposes; and such a building only is entitled to be called 
a Masonic Hall.” 

The division in the American Rite of the degrees among different 
bodies imposes the necessity, or at least the convenience, when erecting 
a Masonic Hall in this country, of appropriating some of the rooms to 
the uses of Ancient Craft Lodges, some to Royal Arch Chapters, some to 
Royal and Select Councils, and some to Commanderies of Knights 
Templar. It is neither proper nor convenient that a Chapter should 
be held in a Lodge; and it is equally expedient that the Asylum of a 
Co mm and ery should be kept separate from both. 

All of these rooms should be oblong in form, lofty in height, with 
an elevated dais or platform in the east, and two doors in the west, the 
one in the north-west corner leading into the preparation room, and the 
other communicating with the Tiler’s apartment. But in other respects 
they differ. First, as to the color of the decorations. In a Lodge room 
the predominating color should be blue, in a Chapter red, and in a 
Council and Commandery black. 
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In a Lodge room the dais should be elevated on three steps, and 
provided with a pedestal for the Master, while on each side are seats 
for the Past Masters, and dignitaries who may visit the Lodge. The 
Pedestal of the Senior Warden in the west should be elevated on two 
steps, and that of the Junior Warden in the south on one. 

A similar arrangement, either permanent or temporary, should be 
provided in the Chapter room for working the intermediate degrees; but 
the eastern dais should be supplied with three pedestals instead of one, 
for the reception of the Grand Council. The tabernacle also forms an 
essential part of the Chapter room. This is sometimes erected in the 
center of the room, although the consistency of the symbolism would 
require that the whole room, during the working of the Royal Arch 
degree, should be deemed a tabernacle, and then the veils would, with 
propriety, extend from the ceiling to the floor, and from one side of the 
room to the other. There are some other arrangements required in the 
construction of a Chapter room, of which it is unnecessary to speak. 

Councils of Royal and Select Masters are usually held in Chapter 
rooms, with an entire disregard of the historical teachings of the degrees. 
In a properly-constructed Council chamber, which, of course, would be 
in a distinct apartment, there should be no veils, but nine curtains of 
a stone color; and these, except the last, starting from one side of the 
room, should stop short of the other, so as to form a narrow passage 
between the wall and the extremities of the curtains, reaching from 
the door to the ninth curtain, which alone should reach across the entire 
extent of the room. These are used only in the Select degree, and can 
be removed when the Royal Master is to be conferred. Unlike a Lodge 
and Chapter, in a Council there is no dais or raised platform; but three 
tables, of a triangular form, are placed upon the level of the floor in the 
east. It is, however, very seldom that the funds of a Council will permit 
of the indulgence in a separate room, and those bodies are content to 
work, although at a disadvantage, in a Chapter room. 

It is impossible, with any convenience, to work a Commandery in a 
Lodge, or even a Chapter room. The officers and their stations are so 
different, that what is suitable for one is unsuitable for the other. The 
dais, which has but one station in a Lodge and three in a Chapter, 
requires four in a Commandery, the Prelate taking his proper place on 
the right of the Generalissimo. But there are other more important 
differences. The principal apartment should be capable of a division by 
a curtain, which should separate the Asylum proper from the rest of the 
room, as the mystical veil in the ancient Church shut off the prospect of 
the altar, during the eucharistic sacrifice, from the view of the catechu¬ 
mens. There are several other rooms required in the Templar ritual 
which are not used by a Lodge, a Chapter, or a Council, and which 
makes it necessary that the apartments of a Commandery should be 
distinct. A banquet-room in close proximity to the Asylum is essential; 
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and convenience requires that there should be an armory for the deposit 
of the arms and costume of the Knights. But it is unnecessary to speak 
of reflection rooms, and other places well known to those who are 
familiar with the ritual, and which cannot be dispensed with. 

ARTICLE 239 

Fides. In the lecture of the first degree, it is said that “our 
ancient brethren worshipped deity under the names of Fides or Fidelity, 
which was sometimes represented by two right hands joined, and some¬ 
times by two human figures holding each other by the right hands.” 
The deity here referred to was the goddess Fides, to whom Numa first 
erected temples, and whose priests were covered by a white veil as a 
symbol of the purity which should characterize Fidelity. No victims 
were slain on her altars, and no offerings made to her except flowers, 
wine, and incense. Her statues were represented clothed in a white 
mantle, with a key in her hand and a dog at her feet. The virtue of 
Fidelity is, however, frequently symbolized in ancient medals by a 
heart in the open hand, but more usually by two right hands clasped. 
Horace calls her “incorrupta fides,” and makes her the sister of Justice; 
while Cicero says that that which is religion towards God and piety 
towards our parents is fidelity towards our fellow-men. There was 
among the Romans another deity called Fidius, who presided over oaths 
and contracts, a very usual form of imprecation being “Me Dius Fidius 
adjuvet,” that is, so help me the god Fidius. Noel says that there was 
an ancient marble at Rome consecrated to the god Fidius, on which was 
depicted two figures clasping each other’s hands as the representatives 
of Honor and Truth, without which there can be no fidelity nor truth 
among men. Masonry, borrowing its ideas from the ancient poets, also 
makes the right hand the symbol of Fidelity. 

ARTICLE 240 

Trust in God. Every candidate on his initiation is required to 
declare that his trust is in God. And so he who denies the existence 
of a Supreme Being is debarred the privilege of initiation, for atheism 
is a disqualification for Masonry. This pious principle has distinguished 
the Fraternty from the earliest period; and it is a happy coincidence, 
that the company of Operative Freemasons instituted in 1477 should 
have adopted as their motto, the truly Masonic sentiment, “The Lord 
is all our Trust.” 

ARTICLE 241 

Operative Masonry. Freemasonry, in its character as an oper¬ 
ative art, is familiar to every one. As such, it is engaged in the appli¬ 
cation of the rules and principles of architecture to the construction 
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of edifices for private and public use, houses for the dwelling-place of 
man, and temples for the worship of the Deity. It abounds, like every 
other art, in the use of technical terms, and employs, in practice, an 
abundance of implements and materials which are peculiar to itself. 

This operative art has been the foundation on which has been built 
the speculative science of Freemasonry. 

ARTICLE 242 

Patience. In the ritual of the third degree, according to the 
American Rite, it is said that “time, patience, and perseverance will 
enable us to accomplish all things, and perhaps at last to find the true 
Master’s Word.” The idea is similar to one expressed by the Hermetic 
philosophers. Thus Pernetty tells us that the alchemists said: * ‘ the work 
of the philosopher’s stone is a work of patience, on account of the 
length of time and of labor that is required to conduct it to perfection; 
and Geber says that many adepts have abandoned it in weariness, and 
others, wishing to precipitate it, have never succeeded.” With the 
alchemists, in their esoteric teaching, the philosopher’s stone had the 
same symbolism as the Word has in Freemasonry, 

ARTICLE 243 

Parrot Masons. One who commits to memory the questions and 
answers of the catechetical lectures, and the formulas of the ritual, but 
pays no attention to the history and philosophy of the Institution, is 
commonly called a Parrot Mason, because he is supposed to repeat what 
he has learned without any conception of its true meaning. In former 
times, such superficial Masons were held by many in high repute, 
because of the facility with which they passed through the ceremonies 
of a reception, and they were generally designated as “Bright Masons.” 

ARTICLE 244 

Hours of Initiation. In Masonic Lodges, as they were in the 
Ancient Mysteries, initiations are always at night. No Lodges ever 
meet in the daytime for that purpose, if it can be avoided. 

ARTICLE 245 

Impostors. Impostors in Masonry may be either profanes who, 
never having been initiated, yet endeavor to pass themselves for regular 
Freemasons, or Masons who, having been expelled or suspended from the 
Order, seek to conceal the fact and still claim the privileges of members 
in good standing. The false pretensions of the former class are easily 
detected, because their real ignorance must after a proper trial become 
apparent. The latter class, having once been invested with the proper 
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instructions, can stand the test of an examination; and their true posi¬ 
tion must be discovered only by information derived from the Lodges 
which have suspended or expelled them. The Tiler’s oath is intended to 
meet each of these cases, because it requires every strange visitor to 
declare that he has been lawfully initiated, and that he is in good stand¬ 
ing. But perjury added to imposture will easily escape this test. 
Hence the necessity for the utmost caution, and therefore the Charges 
of 1722 says, “You are cautiously to examine a strange brother in 
such a method as prudence shall direct you, that you may not be 
imposed on by an ignorant, false, pretender, whom you are to reject 
with contempt and derision, and beware of giving him any hints of 
knowledge.” The Masonic rule is, that it is better that ninety and nine 
true brethren be rejected than that one impostor be admitted. 

ARTICLE 246 

Freemasonry, History of. It is the opprobrium of Freemasonry 
that its history has never yet been written in a spirit of critical truth; 
that credulity and not incredulity, has been the foundation on which all 
Masonic historical investigations have hitherto been built; that imagina¬ 
tion has too often “lent enchantment to the view;” that the missing 
links of a chain of evidence have been frequently supplied by gratu¬ 
itous invention; and that statements of vast importance have been care¬ 
lessly sustained by the testimony of documents whose authenticity has 
not been proved. 

And this leads me to the important question: How is the history 
of Freemasonry to be written, so that the narrative shall win the respect 
of its enemies, and secure the assent and approbation of its friends? 

In the first place, we must begin by a strict definition of the word 
Masonry. If we make it synonymous with Freemasonry , then must we 
confine ourselves closely to the events that are connected with the Insti¬ 
tution in its present form and organization. We may then say that 
Masonry received a new organization and a restoration in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. We may trace this very Institution, with an 
older but not dissimilar form in the Masonic guilds of Europe; in the 
Corporations of Stone-masons of Germany; in the traveling Freemasons 
of the Middle Ages, and connect it with the Colleges of Architects of 
Rome. Such a history wifi not want authentic memorials to substantiate 
its truth, and there will be no difficulty in conferring upon the Institu¬ 
tion an enviable antiquity. 

But if we confound the term Masonry with Geometry, with Archi¬ 
tecture, or with Moral Science, we shall beget in the mind, equally of 
the writer and the reader, such a confusion of ideas as can never lead 
to any practical result. And yet this has been the prevailing error of 
all the great English writers on Masonry in the last, and, with a few 
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exceptions, even in the present century. At one moment they speak of 
Masonry as a mystical institution which, in its then existing form, was 
familiar to their readers. Soon afterwards, perhaps on the same page, 
a long paragraph is found to refer, without any change of name, under 
the identical term Masonry, to the rise of Architecture, to the progress 
of Geometry, or perhaps to the condition of the moral virtues. 

Thus, Preston, in his Illustrations of Masonry, begins his section 
on the Origin of Masonry by stating that, “from the commencement of 
the world we may trace the foundation of Masonry,’’ and he adds: 
“Ever since symmetry began and harmony displaced her charms, our 
Order has had a being.” But, after we have read through the entire 
chapter, we find that it is not to Freemasonry, such as we know and 
recognize it, that the author has been referring, but to some great moral 
virtue, to the social feeling, to the love of man for man, which, as inher¬ 
ent in the human breast, must have existed from the very creation of the 
race, and necessarily have been the precursor of civilization and the 
arts. 

Oliver, who, notwithstanding the valuable services which he has 
rendered to Masonry, was unfortunately too much given to abstract 
speculations, has “out-heroded Herod,” and, in commenting on this 
passage of Preston, proclaims “that our science existed before the 
creation of this globe, and was diffused amidst the numerous systems 
with which the grand empyreum of universal space is furnished.” But 
on further reading, we find that by Speculative Masonry the writer 
means “a system of ethics founded on the belief of a God,” and that in 
this grandiloquent sentence he does not refer to the Freemasonry of whose 
history he is professing to treat, but to the existence of such a belief 
among the sentient intelligences who, as he supposes, inhabit the planets 
and stars of the solar system. 

Anderson is more modest in his claims, and traces Masonry only to 
Adam in the garden of Eden; but soon we find that he, too, is treating 
of different things by the same name, and that the Masonry of the 
primal patriarch is not the Freemasonry of our day, but Geometry and 
Architecture. 

Now, all this is to write romance, not history. Such statements may 
be said to be what the French call faeons de parler —rhetorical flourishes, 
having much sound, and no meaning. But when the reader meets with 
them in books written by men of eminence, professedly intended to give 
the true history of the Order, he either abandons in disgust a study 
which has been treated with so much folly, or he is led to adopt theories 
which he cannot maintain, because they are absurd. In the former case 
Freemasonry perhaps loses a disciple; in the latter, he is ensnared by 
a delusion. 

The true history of Freemasonry is much in its character like the 
history of a nation. It has its historic and its pre-historic era. In its 
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historic era, the Institution can be regularly traced through various 
antecedent associations, similar in design and organization to a com¬ 
paratively remote period. Its connection with these associations can 
be rationally established by authentic documents, and by other evidence 
which no historian would reject. Thus dispassionately and philosoph¬ 
ically treated, as though it were the history of an empire that was under 
investigation,—no claim being advanced that cannot be substantiated, 
no assertion made that cannot be proved,—Freemasonry—the word so 
used meaning, without evasion or reservation, precisely what everybody 
supposes it to mean—can be invested with an antiquity sufficient for the 
pride of the most exacting admirer of the Society. 

And then, for the pre-historic era,—that which connects it with the 
mysteries of the Pagan world, and with the old priests of Eleusis, of 
Samothrace, or of Syria,—let us honestly say that we now no longer 
treat of Freemasonry under it present organization, which we know did 
not exist in those days, but of a science peculiar, and peculiar only, to 
the science which we may call Masonic Mysteries and to Freemasonry,— 
a symbolism, and which constituted the very heart-blood of the ancient 
and the modern institutions, and gave to them, while presenting a dis¬ 
similarity of form, an identity of spirit. And then, in showing the con¬ 
nection and in tracing the germ of Freemasonry in those pre-historic 
days, although we shall be guided by no documents, and shall have no 
authentic spoken or written narratives on which to rely, we shall find 
fossil thoughts embalmed in those ancient intellects precisely like the 
living ones which crop out in modern Masonry, and which, like the 
fossil shells and fishes of the old physical formations of the earth, show, 
by their resemblance to living specimens, the graduated connection of 
the past with the present. 

No greater honor could accrue to any man than that of having been 
the founder of a new school of Masonic history, in which the fictions and 
loose statements of former writers would be rejected, and in which the 
rule would be adopted that has been laid down as a vital maxim of all 
inductive science,—in words that have been chosen as his motto by a 
recent powerful investigator of historical truth: 

4 ‘Not to exceed and not to fall short of facts—not to add and not 
to take away. To state the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

ARTICLE 247 

Ballot. In the election of candidates, Lodges have recourse to a 
ballot of white and black balls. Unanimity of choice, in this case, is 
always desired and demanded; one black ball only being required to 
reject a candidate. This is an inherent privilege not subject to dispen¬ 
sation or interference of the Grand Lodge, because as the Old Charges 
say, 4 4 The members of a particular Lodge are the best judges of it; and 
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because, if a turbulent member should be imposed upon them, it might 
spoil their harmony or hinder the freedom of their communications, or 
even break and disperse the Lodge, which ought to be avoided by all 
true and faithful.’' 

In balloting for a candidate for initiation, every member is expected 
to vote. No one can be excused from sharing the responsibility of 
admission or rejection, except by the unanimous consent of the Lodge. 
Where a member has himself no personal or acquired knowledge of the 
qualifications of the candidate, he is bound to give faith to the recom¬ 
mendation of his brethren of the reporting committee, who, he is to 
presume, would not make a favorable report on the petition of an 
unworthy applicant. 

The most correct usage in balloting for candidates is as follows: 

The committee of investigation having reported favorably, the Mas¬ 
ter of the Lodge directs the Senior Deacon to prepare the ballot-box. 
The mode in which this is accomplished is as follows: The Senior 
Deacon takes the ballot-box, and, opening it, places all the white and 
black balls indiscriminately in one compartment, leaving the other 
entirely empty. He then proceeds with the box to the Junior and Senior 
Wardens, who satisfy themselves by an inspection that no ball has been 
left in the compartment in which the votes are to be deposited. The 
box in this and the other instance to be referred to hereafter, is pre¬ 
sented to the inferior officer first, and then to his superior, that the 
examination and decision of the former may be substantiated and con¬ 
firmed by the higher authority of the latter. Let it, indeed, be remem¬ 
bered, that in all such cases the usage of Masonic circumambulation is to 
be observed, and that, therefore, we must first pass the Junior’s station 
before we can get to that of the Senior Warden. 

These officers having thus satisfied themselves that the box is in a 
proper condition for the reception of the ballots, it is then placed upon 
the altar by the Senior Deacon, who retires to his seat. The Master then 
directs the Secretary to call the roll, which is done by commencing with 
the Worshipful Master, and proceeding through all the officers down to 
the youngest member. As a matter of convenience, the Secretary gen¬ 
erally votes the last of those in the room, and then, if the Tiler is a mem¬ 
ber of the Lodge, he is called in, while the Junior Deacon tiles for him, 
and the name of the applicant having been told him, he is directed to 
deposit his ballot, which he does and then retires. 

As the name of each officer and member is called, he approaches 
the altar, and having made the proper Masonic salutation to the Chair, 
he deposits his ballot and retires to his seat. The roll should be called 
slowly, so that at no time should there be more than one person present 
at the box, for the great object of the ballot being secrecy, no brother 
should be permitted so near the member voting as to distinguish the 
color of the ball he deposits. 
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The box is placed on the altar, and the ballot is deposited with the 
solemnity of a Masonic salutation, that the voters may be duly impressed 
with the sacred and responsible nature of the duty they are called on 
to discharge. The system of voting thus described, is, therefore, far 
better on this account than that sometimes adopted in Lodges, of hand¬ 
ing round the box for the members to deposit their ballot from their 
seats. 

The Master having inquired of the Wardens if all have voted, then 
orders the Senior Deacon to “take charge of the ballot-box.” That 
officer accordingly repairs to the altar, and taking possession of the box, 
carries it, as before, to the Junior Warden, who examines the ballot, 
and reports, if all the balls are white, that “the box is clear in the 
South,” or, if there is one or more black balls, that “the box is foul 
in the South.” The Deacon then carries it to the Senior Warden, and 
afterwards to the Master, who, of course, make the same report, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstance, with the necessary verbal variations of “West” 
and “East.” 

If the box is clear —that is, if all the ballots are white—the Master 
then announces that the applicant has been duly elected, and the Secre¬ 
tary makes a record of the fact. But if the box is foul , the Master 
inspects the number of black balls; if he finds only one, he so states the 
fact to the Lodge, and orders the Senior Deacon again to prepare the 
ballot-box. Here the same ceremonies are passed through that have 
already been described. The balls are removed into one compartment, 
the box is submitted to the inspection of the Wardens, it is placed upon 
the altar, the roll is called, the members advance and deposit their 
votes, the box is scrutinized, and the result declared by the Wardens 
and Master. If again one black ball be found, or if two or more 
appeared on the first ballot, the Master announces that the petition of 
the applicant has been rejected, and directs the usual record to be made 
by the Secretary and the notification to be given to the Grand Lodge. 

Balloting for membership or affiliation is subject to the same rules. 
In both cases “previous notice, one month before,” must be given to the 
Lodge, “due inquiry into the reputation and capacity of the candidate” 
must be made, and “the unanimous consent of all the members then 
present” must be obtained. Nor can this unanimity be dispensed with 
in one case any more than it can in the other. It is the inherent privi¬ 
lege of every Lodge to judge of the qualifications of its own members, 
“nor is this inherent privilege subject to a dispensation.” 

ARTICLE 248 

Ballot-Box. The box in which the ballots or little balls used in 
voting for a candidate are deposited. It should be divided into two 
compartments, one of which is to contain both black and white balls, 
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from which each member selects one, and the other, which is closed 
with an aperture, to receive the ball that is to be deposited. Various 
methods have been devised by which secrecy may be secured, so that a 
voter may select and deposit the ball he desires without the possibility 
of its being seen whether it is black or white. That now most in use 
in this country is to have the aperture so covered by a part of the box 
as to prevent the hand from being seen when the ball is deposited. 

ARTICLE 249 

Ballot, Secrecy of the. The secrecy of the ballot is as essential to 
its perfection as its unanimity or its independence. If the vote were to 
be given viva voce, it is impossible that the improper influences of fear 
or interest should not sometimes be exerted, and timid members be thus 
induced to vote contrary to the dictates of their reason and conscience. 
Hence, to secure this secrecy and protect the purity of choice, it has 
been wisely established as a usage, not only that the vote shall in these 
cases be taken by a ballot, but that there shall be no subsequent discus¬ 
sion of the subject. Not only has no member a right to inquire how his 
fellows have voted, but it is wholly out of order for him to explain his 
own vote. And the reason of this is evident. If one member has a right 
to rise in his place and announce that he deposited a white ball, then 
every other member has the same right; and in a Lodge of twenty 
members, where an application has been rejected by one black ball, if 
nineteen members state that they did not deposit it, the inference is 
clear that the twentieth Brother has done so, and thus the secrecy of the 
ballot is at once destroyed. The rejection having been announced from 
the Chair, the Lodge should at once proceed to other business, and it is 
the sacred duty of the presiding officer peremptorily and at once to 
check any rising discussion on the subject. Nothing must be done to 
impair the inviolable secrecy of the ballot. 

ARTICLE 250 

Recommendation. The petition of a candidate for initiation must 
be recommended by at least two members of the Lodge. Preston requires 
the signature to be witnessed by one person, (he does not say whether 
he must be a member of the Lodge or not,) and that the candidate 
must be proposed in open Lodge by a member. Webb says that “the 
candidate must be proposed in form, by a member of the Lodge, and 
the proposition seconded by another member.” Cross says that the 
recommendation “is to be signed by two members of the Lodge,” and 
he dispenses with the formal proposition. These gradual changes, none 
of them, however, substantially affecting the principle, have at last 
resulted in the present simpler usage, which is, for two members of the 
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Lodge to affix their names to the petition, as recommenders of the 
ipplicant. 

ARTICLE 251 

Reconsideration of the Ballot. "When the petition of a candidate 
for initiation has been rejected, it is not permissible for any member 
to move for a reconsideration of the ballot. The following four princi¬ 
ples set forth in a summary way the doctrine of Masonic parliamentary 
law on this subject: 

1. It is never in order for a member to move for the reconsidera¬ 
tion of a ballot on the petition of a candidate, nor for a presiding 
officer to entertain such a motion. 2. The Master or presiding officer 
alone can, for reasons satisfactory to himself, order such a reconsidera¬ 
tion. 3. The presiding officer cannot order a reconsideration on any 
subsequent night, nor on the same night, after any member who was 
present and voted has departed. 4. The Grand Master cannot grant a 
dispensation for a reconsideration, nor in any other way interfere with 
the ballot. The same restriction applies to the Grand Lodge. 

ARTICLE 252 

Unfavorable Report. Should the committee of investigation on 
the character of a petitioner for initiation make an unfavorable report, 
the general usage is (although some Grand Lodges have decided other¬ 
wise) to consider the candidate rejected by such report, without pro¬ 
ceeding to the formality of a ballot, which is therefore dispensed with. 
This usage is founded on the principles of common sense; for, as by the 
ancient Constitutions one black ball is sufficient to reject an application, 
the unfavorable report of a committee must necessarily, and by conse¬ 
quence, include two unfavorable votes at least. It is therefore unneces¬ 
sary to go into a ballot after such a report, as it is to be taken for 
granted that the brethren who reported unfavorably would, on a resort 
to the ballot, cast their negative votes. Their report is indeed virtually 
considered as the casting of such votes, and the applicant is therefore 
at once rejected without a further and unnecessary ballot. 

ARTICLE 253 

Temple, Symbolism of the. Of all the objects which constitute 
the Masonic science of symbolism, the most important, the most cherished 
by Masons, and by far the most significant, is the Temple of Jerusalem. 
The spiritualizing of the Temple is the first, the most prominent, and 
the most pervading of all symbols of Freemasonry. It is that which 
most emphatically gives it its religious character. Take from Free¬ 
masonry its dependence on the Temple; leave out of its ritual all 
reference to that sacred edifice, and to the legends and traditions con- 
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nected with it, and the system itself would at once decay and die, or 
at best remain only as some fossilized bone, serving merely to show the 
nature of the once living body to which it had belonged. 

Temple worship is in itself an ancient type of the religious senti¬ 
ment in its progress towards spiritual elevation. As soon as a nation 
emerged out of Feticism, or the worship of visible objects, which is the 
most degraded form of idolatry, its people began to establish a priest¬ 
hood, and to erect temples. The Goths, the Celts, the Egyptians and 
the Greeks, however much they may have differed in the ritual, and in 
the objects of their polytheistic worship, were all in the possession of 
priests and of temples. The Jews, complying with this law of our 
religious nature, first constructed their tabernacle, or portable temple, 
and then, when time and opportunity permitted, transferred their mono¬ 
theistic worship to that more permanent edifice which towered in all 
its magnificence above the pinnacle of Mount Moriah. The mosque of 
the Mohammedan and the church or chapel of the Christian is but an 
embodiment of the same idea of temple worship in a simpler form. 

The adaptation, therefore, of the Temple of Jerusalem to a science 
of symbolism, would be an easy task to the mind of those Jews and 
Tyrians who were engaged in its construction. Doubtless, at its original 
conception, the idea of this temple symbolism was rude and unembel¬ 
lished. It was to be perfected and polished only by future aggregations 
of succeeding intellects. And yet no biblical nor Masonic scholar will 
venture to deny that there was, in the mode of building and in all the 
circumstances connected with the construction of King Solomon’s Tem¬ 
ple, an apparent design to establish a foundation for symbolism. 

The Freemasons have, at all events, seized with avidity the idea of 
representing in their symbolic language the interior and spiritual man 
by a material temple. They have the doctrine of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, who has said, “Know ye are the temple of God, and that 
the spirit of God dwelleth in you.” The great body of the Masonic 
craft, looking only to this first Temple erected by the wisdom of King 
Solomon, make it the symbol of life; and as the great object of Masonry 
is the search after truth, they are directed to build up this temple as 
a fitting receptacle for truth when found, a place where it may dwell, 
just as the ancient Jews built up their great Temple as a dwelling 
place for Him who is the author of all truth. 

To the Master Mason, this Temple of Solomon is truly the symbol 
of human life; for, like life, it was to have its end. For four centuries 
it glittered on the hills of Jerusalem in all its gorgeous magnificence; 
now, under some pious descendant of the wise king of Israel, the spot 
from whose altars arose the burnt-offerings to a living God, and now 
polluted by some recreant monarch of Judah to the service of Baal; 
until at length it received the divine punishment through the mighty 
king of Babylon, and, having been despoiled of all its treasures, was 
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burnt to tbe ground, so that nothing was left of all its splendor but a 
smouldering heap of ashes. Variable in its purposes, evanescent in its 
existence, now a gorgeous pile of architectural beauty, and anon a ruin 
over which the resistless power of fire has passed, it becomes a fit symbol 
of human life occupied in the search after divine truth, which is nowhere 
to be found; now sinning and now repentant; now vigorous with health 
and strength, and anon a senseless and decaying corpse. 

Such is the symbolism of the first Temple, that of Solomon, as famil¬ 
iar to the class of Master Masons. But there is a second and higher 
class of the Fraternity, the Masons of the Royal Arch, by whom this 
temple symbolism is still further developed. 

The second class, leaving their early symbolism and looking beyond 
this Temple of Solomon, find in scriptural history another Temple, 
which, years after the destruction of the first one, was erected upon its 
ruins; and they have selected the second Temple, the Temple of Zerub- 
babel, as their prominent symbol. And as the first class of Masons find 
in their Temple the symbol of mortal life, limited and perishable, they, 
on the contrary, see in this second Temple, built upon the foundations 
of the first, a symbol of life eternal, where the lost truth shall be found, 
where new incense shall arise from a new altar, and whose perpetuity 
their great Master had promised when, in the very spirit of symbolism, 
he exclaimed, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 

And so to these two classes or Orders of Masons the symbolism of 
the Temple presents itself in a connected and continuous form. To the 
Master Mason, the Temple of Solomon is the symbol of this life; to the 
Royal Arch Mason, the Temple of Zerubbabel is the symbol of the future 
life. To the former, his Temple is the symbol of the search for truth; to 
the latter, his is the symbol of the discovery of truth; and thus the 
circle is completed and the system made perfect. 

ARTICLE 254 

Symbolic Degrees. The first three degrees of Free Masonry, 
namely, those of Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and Master Mason, 
are known, by way of distinction, as the “symbolic degrees.” This 
term is never applied to the degrees of Mark, Past, and Most Excellent 
Master, and the Royal Arch, which, as being conferred in a body called 
a Chapter, are generally designated as “capitular degrees;” nor to 
those of Royal and Select Master, which, conferred in a Council, are, 
by an excellent modern usage, styled “cryptic degrees,” from the crypt 
or vault which plays so important a part in their rituaL But the term 
“symbolic” is exclusively confined to the degrees conferred in a Lodge 
of the three primitive degrees, which Lodge, therefore, whether opened 
on the first, second, or third degree, is always referred to as a “ symbolic 
Lodge.” As this distinctive term is of constant and universal use, it 
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may be considered not altogether useless to inquire into its origin and 
signification. 

The germ and nucleus of all Freemasonry is to be found in the 
three primitive degrees—the Apprentice, the Fellow Craft, and the 
Master Mason. They were at once time (under a modification, however, 
which included the Royal Arch) the only degrees known to or practiced 
by the Craft, and hence they are often called “Ancient Craft Masonry,” 
to distinguish them from those comparatively modern additions which 
constitute what are designated as the “high degrees,” or, by the French, 
“les hautes grades.” The striking peculiarity of these primitive degree# 
is that their prominent mode of instruction is by symbols. Not that 
they are without legends. On the contrary, they have each an abundance 
of legends; such, for instance, as the details of the building of the 
Temple; of the payment of wages in the middle chamber, or of the 
construction of the pillars of the porch. But these legends do not per¬ 
form any very important part in the constitution of the degree. The 
lessons which are communicated to the candidate in these primitive 
degrees are conveyed, principally, through the mediums of symbols, 
while there is (at least in the working of the degrees) but little tradi¬ 
tional or legendary teaching, with the exception of the great legend of 
Masonry, the “Golden Legend,” of the Order, to be found in the 
Master’s degree, and which is, itself, a symbol of the most abstruse and 
solemn signification. But even in this instance, interesting as are the 
details of the legend, they are only subordinate to the symbol. Hiram 
the Builder is the profound symbol of manhood laboring for immortality 
and all the different points of the legend are simply clustered around it, 
only to throw out the symbol in bolder relief. The legend is of itself 
inert—it is the symbol of the Master Workman that gives it life and true 
meaning. 

Symbolism is, therefore, the prevailing characteristic of these primi¬ 
tive degrees; and it is because all the science and philosophy and religion 
of Ancient Craft Masonry is thus concealed from the profane, but 
unfolded to the initiates in symbols, that the first three degrees which 
comprise it are said to be symbolic. 

Now, nothing of this kind is to be found in the degrees above and 
beyond the third, if we except the Royal Arch, which, however, as I 
have already intimated, was originally a part of Ancient Craft Masonry, 
and was unnaturally tom from the Master’s degree, of which it, as 
every Masonic student knows, constituted the complement and consumma¬ 
tion. Take, for example, the intermediate degrees of the American 
Chapter, such, for instance, as the Mark and Most Excellent Master. 
Here we find the symbolic feature ceasing to predominate, and the 
traditional or legendary taking its place. It is true that in these capi¬ 
tular degrees the use of symbols is not altogether abandoned. This 
could not well be, for the symbols constitute the very essence of Free- 
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masonry. The symbolic element is still to be discovered in these degrees, 
but only in a position subordinate to legendary instruction. As an 
illustration, let us consider the keystone in the Mark Master’s degree. 
Now, no one will deny that this is strictly speaking a symbol, and a very 
important and beautiful one, too. It is a symbol of a fraternal covenant 
between those who are engaged in the common search after divine truth. 
But, in the role which it plays in the ritual of this degree, the symbol, 
however beautiful and appropriate it may be, is in a maimer lost sight 
of, and the keystone derives almost all its importance and interest from 
the traditional history of its construction, its architectural design, and 
its fate. It is as the subject of a legend, and not as a symbol, that it 
attracts attention. Now, in the third or Master’s degree, we find the 
trowel, which is a symbol of almost precisely the same import as the 
keystone. They both refer to a Masonic covenant. But no legend, no 
tradition, no history, is connected with the trowel. It presents itself 
simply and exclusively as a symbol. Hence we learn that symbols do 
not in the capitular, as in the primitive, degrees of Masonry, strike the 
eye, and inform the mind, and teach the heart, in every part of the 
Lodge, and in every part of the ceremonial initiation. On the contrary, 
the capitular degrees are almost altogether founded on and composed of 
a series of events in Masonic history. Each of them has attached to it 
some tradition or legend which it is the design of the degree to illustrate, 
and the memory of which is preserved in its ceremonies and instruc¬ 
tions. That most of these legends are themselves of symbolic significa¬ 
tion is not denied. But this is their interior sense. In their outward 
and ostensible meaning, they appear before us simply as legends. To 
retain these legends in the memory of Masons appears to have been 
the primary design in the establishment of the higher degrees, and as 
the information intended to be communicated in these degrees is of a 
historical character, there can of course he but little room for symbols 
or for symbolic instruction, the profuse use of which would rather tend 
to an injury than to a benefit, by complicating the purposes of the 
ritual and confusing the mind of the aspirant. 

The celebrated French writer, Ragon, objects to this exclusive 
application of the term “symbolic” to the first three degrees as a sort 
of unfavorable criticism on the higher degrees, and as if implying that 
the latter are entirely devoid of the element of symbolism. But he has 
mistaken the true import and meaning of the application. It is not 
because the higher or capitular and cryptic degrees are altogether with¬ 
out symbols—for such is not the case—that the term symbolic is with¬ 
held from them, but because symbolic instruction does not constitute 
their predominating characteristic, as it does of the first three degrees. 

And hence the Masonry taught in these three primitive degrees is 
very properly called Symbolic Masonry, and the Lodge in which this 
Masonry is taught is known as a Symbolic Lodge. 
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ARTICLE 255 

Tramping Masons. Unworthy members of the Order, who, using 
their privileges for interested purposes, traveling from city to city, and 
from lodge to lodge, that they may seek relief by tales of fictitious 
distress, have been called “tramping Masons.” The true brother should 
ever obtain assistance; the tramper should be driven from the door 
of every lodge or the house of every Mason where he seeks to intrude 
his imposture. 

ARTICLE 256 

Tongue of Good Report. Being “under the tongue of good 
report ” is equivalent, in Masonic technical language, to being of good 
character or reputation. It is required that the candidate for initiation 
should be one out of whom no tongue speaks evil. The phrase is an 
old one, and is found in the earliest rituals of the last century. 

ARTICLE 257 

Travel. In the symbolic language of Masonry, a Mason always 
travels from west to east in search of light—he travels from the lofty 
tower of Babel, where language was confounded and Masonry lost, to 
the threshing floor of Oman the Jebusite, where language was restored 
and Masonry found. The Master Mason also travels into foreign coun¬ 
tries in search of wages. All this is pure symbolism, unintelligible in 
any other sense. 

ARTICLE 258 

Social Character of Freemasonry. Freemasonry attracts our 
attention as a great social institution. Laying aside for the time those 
artificial distinctions of rank and wealth, which, however, are necessary 
in the world to the regular progression of society, its members meet in 
their Lodges on one common level of brotherhood and equality. There 
virtue and talent alone claim and receive pre-eminence, and the great 
object of all is to see who can best work and best agree. There friend¬ 
ship and fraternal affection are strenuously inculcated and assiduously 
cultivated, and that great mystic tie is established which peculiarly dis¬ 
tinguishes the society. Hence is it that Washington has declared that 
the benevolent purpose of the Masonic Institution is to enlarge the 
sphere of social happiness, and its grand object to promote the happi¬ 
ness of the human race. 

ARTICLE 259 

Opening of the Lodge. The necessity of some preparatory cere¬ 
monies, of a more or less formal character, before proceeding to the 
despatch of the ordinary business of any association, has always been 
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recognized. Decorum and the dignity of the meeting alike suggest, even 
in popular assemblies called only for a temporary purpose, that a 
presiding officer shall, with some formality, be inducted into the chair, 
and he then, to use the ordinary phrase, “opens” the meeting with the 
appointment of his necessary assistants, and with the announcement, in 
an. address to the audience, explanatory of the objects that have called 
them together. 

If secular associations have found it expedient, by the adoption of 
some preparatory forms, to avoid the appearance of an unseeming 
abruptness in proceeding to business, it may well be supposed that 
religious societies have been still more observant of the custom, and 
that, as their pursuits are more elevated, the ceremonies of their prepara¬ 
tion for the object of their meeting should be still more impressive. 

In the Ancient Mysteries (those sacred rites which have furnished 
so many models for Masonic symbolism) the opening ceremonies were of 
the most solemn character. The sacred herald commenced the ceremon¬ 
ies of opening the greater initiations by the solemn formula of “Depart 
hence, ye profane!” to which was added a proclamation which forbade 
the use of any language which might be deemed of unfavorable augury 
to the approaching rites. 

In like manner a Lodge of Masons is opened with the employment 
of certain ceremonies in which, that attention may be given to their 
symbolic as well as practical importance, every member present is expec¬ 
ted to take a part. 

These ceremonies, which slightly differ in each of the degrees—but 
differ so slightly as not to affect their general character—may be con¬ 
sidered, in reference to the several purposes which they are designed 
to effect, to be divided into eight successive steps or parts. 

1. The Master having signified his intention to proceed to the labors 
of the Lodge, every brother is expected to assume his necessary Masonic 
clothing, and, if an officer, the insignia of his office, and silently and 
decorously to repair to his appropriate station. 

2. The next step in the ceremony is, with the usual precautions, to 
ascertain the right of each one to be present. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that, in the performance of this duty, the officers who are 
charged with it should allow no one to remain who is not either well 
known to themselves or properly vouched for by some discreet and 
experienced brother. 

3. Attention is next directed to the external avenues of the Lodge, 
and the officers within and without who are intrusted with the per¬ 
formance of this important duty, are expected to execute it with care 
and fidelity. 

4. By a wise provision, it is no sooner intimated to the Master 
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that he may safely proceed, than he directs his attention to an inquiry 
into the knowledge possessed by his officers of the duties that they will be 
respectively called upon to perform. 

5. Satisfied upon this point, the Master then announces, by formal 
proclamation, his intention to proceed to business; and, mindful of the 
peaceful character of our Institution, he strictly forbids all immoral or 
unmasonic conduct whereby the harmony of the Lodge may be impeded, 
under no less a penalty than the by-laws may impose, or a majority of 
the brethren present may see fit to inflict. Nor, after this, is any brother 
permitted to leave the Lodge during Lodge hours (that is, from the 
time of opening to that of closing) without having first obtained the 
Worshipful Master’s permission. 

6. Certain mystic rites, which can here be only alluded to, are 
then employed, by which each brother present signifies his concurrence 
in the ceremonies which have been performed, and his knowledge of the 
degree in which the Lodge is about to be opened. 

7. It is a lesson which every Mason is taught, as one of the 
earliest points of his initiation, that he should commence no important 
undertaking without first invoking the blessing of the Deity. Hence the 
next step in the progress of the opening ceremonies is to address a 
prayer to the Supreme Architect of the Universe. This prayer, although 
offered by the Master, is to be participated in by every brother, and, 
at its conclusion, the audible response of “So mote it be; Amen,” 
should be made by all present. 

8. The Lodge is then declared, in the name of God and the Holy 
Saints John, to be opened in due form on the first, second, or third 
degree of Masonry, as the case may be. 

A Lodge is said to be opened in the name of God and the Holy 
Saints John, as a declaration of the sacred and religious purposes of the 
meeting, of profound reverence for that Divine Being whose name and 
attributes should be the constant themes of contemplation, and of respect 
for those ancient patrons whom the traditions of Masonry have so 
intimately connected with the history of the Institution. 

It is said to be opened in due form, to intimate that all that is 
necessary, appropriate, and usual in the ceremonies, all that the law 
requires or ancient usage renders indispensable, have been observed. 

And it is said to be opened on, and not in, a certain degree (which 
latter expression is often incorrectly used), in reference rather to the 
speculative than to the legal character of the meeting, to indicate, not 
that the members are to be circumscribed in the limits of a particular 
degree, but that they are met together to unite in contemplation on the 
symbolic teachings and divine lessons, to inculcate which is the peculiar 
object of that degree. 
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The manner of opening in each degree slightly varies. In the 
English system, the Lodge is opened in the first degree “in the name of 
God and Universal Benevolence;” in the second, “ on the square, in the 
name of the Great Geometrician of the Universe; ’ ’ and in the third, ‘ ‘ on 
the centre, in the name of the Most High. ’ ’ 

It is prescribed as a ritual regulation that the Master shall never 
open or close his Lodge without a lecture or part of a lecture. Hence, 
in each of the degrees a portion of a part of the lecture of that degree is 
incorporated into the opening and closing ceremonies. 

There is in every degree of Masonry, from the lowest to the highest, 
an opening ceremony peculiar to the degree. This ceremony has always 
more or less reference to the symbolic lesson which it is the design of the 
degree to teach, and hence the varieties of openings are as many as the 
degrees themselves. 

ARTICLE 260 

Calling Off. A technical term in Masonry, which signifies the 
temporary suspension of labor in a Lodge without passing through the 
formal ceremony of closing. The full form of the expression is to call 
from labor to refreshment, and it took its rise from the former custom 
of dividing the time spent in the Lodge between the work of Masonry 
and the moderate enjoyment of the banquet. The banquet formed in the 
last century an indispensable part of the arrangements of a Lodge 
meeting. “At a certain hour of the evening,” says Brother Oliver, 
“with certain ceremonies, the Lodge was called from labor to refresh¬ 
ment, when the brethren enjoyed themselves with decent merriment.” 
That custom no longer exists; and although in England almost always, 
and in this country occasionally, the labors of the Lodge are concluded 
with a banquet; yet the Lodge is formally closed before the brethren 
proceed to the table of refreshment. Calling off in American Lodges is 
now only used, except in a certain ceremony of the third degree, when 
it is desired to have another meeting at a short interval, and the Master 
desires to avoid the tediousness of closing and opening the Lodge. Thus, 
if the business of the Lodge at its regular meeting has so accumulated 
that it cannot be transacted in one evening, it has become the custom to 
call off until a subsequent evening, when the Lodge, instead of being 
opened with the usual ceremony, is simply “called on,” and the latter 
meeting is considered as only a continuation of the former. This custom 
is very generally adopted in Grand Lodges at their Annual Communi¬ 
cations, which are opened at the beginning of the session, called off from 
day to day, and finally closed at its end. I do not know that any 
objection has ever been advanced against this usage in Grand Lodges, 
because it seems necessary as a substitute for the adjournment, which 
is resorted to in other legislative bodies, but which is not admitted in 
Masonry. But much discussion has taken place in reference to the 
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practice of calling off in Lodges, some authorities sustaining and others 
condemning it. Thus, twenty years ago, the Committee of Correspon¬ 
dence of the Grand Lodge of Mississippi proposed this question: “In 
case of excess of business, cannot the unfinished be laid over until the 
next or another day, and must the Lodge be closed in form, and opened 
the next, or the day designated for the transaction of that business?” 
To this question some authorities, and among others Brother C. W. 
Moore, reply in the negative, while other equally good jurists differ 
from them in opinion. 

The difficulty seems to be in this that if the regular meeting of the 
Lodge is closed in form, the subsequent meeting becomes a special one, 
and many things which could be done at a regular communication cease 
to be admissible. The recommendation, therefore, of Brother Moore, that 
the Lodge should be closed, and, if the business be unfinished, that the 
Master shall call a special meeting to complete it, does not meet the 
difficulty, because it is a well-settled principle of Masonic law that a 
special meeting cannot interfere with the business of a preceding 
regular one. 

As, then, the mode of briefly closing by adjournment is contrary 
to Masonic law and usage, and cannot, therefore, be resorted to, as 
there is no other way except by calling off to continue the character of a 
regular meeting, and as, during the period that the lodge is called off, 
it is under the government of the Junior Warden, and Masonic disci¬ 
pline is thus continued, I am clearly of opinion that calling off from day 
to day for the purpose of continuing work of business is, as a matter 
of convenience, admissible. The practice may indeed be abused. But 
there is a well-known legal maxim which says, Ex abusu non arguitar 
in usum. “No argument can be drawn from the abuse of a thing 
against its use.” Thus, a Lodge cannot be called off except for con¬ 
tinuance of work and business, nor to an indefinite day, for there must 
be a good reason for the exercise of the practice, and the brethren 
present must be notified before dispersing of the time of re-assembling; 
nor can a Lodge at one regular meeting be called off until the next, 
for no regular meeting of a Lodge is permitted to run into another, but 
each must be closed before its successor can be opened. 

ARTICLE 261 

Slander. Inwood, in his sermon on “Union Amongst Masons,” 
says: “To defame our brother, or suffer him to be defamed, without 
interesting ourselves for the preservation of his name and character, 
there is scarcely the shadow of an excuse to be formed. Defamation is 
always wicked. Slander and evil speaking are the pests of civil society, 
are the disgrace of every degree of religious profession, the poisonous 
bane of all brotherly love.” 
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ARTICLE 262 

Order of Business. In every Masonic body, the by-laws should 
prescribe an “Order of Business/’ and in proportion as that order is 
rigorously observed will be the harmony and celerity with which the 
business of the Lodge will be despatched. 

In Lodges whose by-laws have prescribed no settled order, the ar¬ 
rangement of business is left to the discretion of the presiding officer, 
who, however, must be governed, to some extent, by certain general rules 
founded on the principles of parliamentary law, or on the suggestions of 
common sense. 

The order of business may, for convenience of reference, be placed 
in the following tabular form: 

1. Opening of the Lodge. 

2. Reading and confirmation of the minutes. 

3. Reports on petitions. 

4. Balloting for candidates. 

5. Reports of special committees. 

6. Reports of standing committees. 

7. Consideration of motions made at a former meeting, if called up 
by a member. 

8. New business. 

9. Initiations. 

10. Reading the minutes for information and correction. 

11. Closing of the Lodge. 

ARTICLE 263 

Square and Compasses. These two symbols have been so long and 
so universally combined—to teach us, as says an early ritual, 4 4 to square 
our actions and to keep them within due bounds,” they are so seldom 
seen apart, but are so kept together, either as two great lights, or as a 
jewel worn once by the Master of the Lodge, now by the Past Master 
that they have come at last to be recognized as the proper badge of a 
Master Mason, just as the triple tau is of a Royal Arch Mason or the 
passion cross of a Knight Templar. 

So universally has this symbol been recognized, even by the profane 
world, as the peculiar characteristic of Freemasonry, that it has recently 
been made in the United States the subject of a legal decision. A manu¬ 
facturer of a flour having made, in 1873, an application to the Patent 
Office for permission to adopt the square and compasses as a trademark, 
the Commissioner of Patents refused the permission on the ground that 
the mark was a Masonic symbol. 
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"If this emblem,” said Mr. J. M. Thacher, the Commissioner, "were 
something other than precisely what it is—either less known, less sig¬ 
nificant, or fully and universally understood—all this might readily be 
admitted. But, considering its peculiar character and relation to the 
public, an anomalous question is presented. There can be no doubt that 
this device, so commonly worn and employed by Masons, has an estab¬ 
lished mystic significance, universally recognized as existing; whether 
comprehended by all or not, is not material to this issue. In view of the 
magnitude and extent of the Masonic organization, it is impossible to 
divest its symbols, or at least this particular symbol—perhaps the best 
known of all—of its ordinary signification, wherever displayed, either 
as an arbitrary character or otherwise. It will be universally under¬ 
stood, or misunderstood, as having a Masonic significance; and, there¬ 
fore, as a trademark, must constantly work deception. Nothing could 
be more mischievous than to create as a monopoly, and uphold by the 
power of law, anything so calculated, as applied to purposes of trade, 
to be misinterpreted, to mislead all classes, and to constantly foster 
suggestions of mystery in affairs of business.” 

In a religious work by John Davies entitled Summa Totalis, or All 
in All and the Same Forever, printed in 1607, we find an allusion to 
the square and compasses by a profane in a really Masonic sense. The 
author, who proposes to describe mystically the form of the Deity, says 
in his dedication: 

"Yet I this forme of formelesse Deity, 

Drewe by the Squire and Compasse of our Creed.” 

In Masonic symbolism the Square and Compasses refer to the 
Mason’s duty to the Craft and to himself; hence it is properly a symbol 
of brotherhood, and there significantly adopted as the badge or token of 
the Fraternity. 

Berage, in his work on the high degrees, gives an interpretation to 
the symbol which I have nowhere else seen. He says: * ‘ The square and 
the compasses represent the union of the Old and New Testaments. 
None of the high degrees recognize this interpretation, although their 
symbolism of the two implements differs somewhat from that of sym¬ 
bolic Masonry. The square is with them peculiarly appropriated to 
the lower degrees, as founded on the operative art; while the com¬ 
passes, as an implement of higher character and uses, is attributed to 
the degrees, which claim to have a more elevated and philosophical 
foundation. Thus they speak of the initiate, when he passes from the 
blue Lodge to the Lodge of Perfection, as “passing from the square to 
the compasses,” to indicate a progressive elevation in his studies. Yet 
even in the high degrees, the square and compasses combined retain 
their primitive significance as a symbol of brotherhood and as a badge 
oi the Order.” 
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ARTICLE 264 

Sign of Distress. This is probably one of the original modes of 
recognition adopted at the revival period, if not before. It is to be 
found in the earliest rituals extant of the last century, and its connec¬ 
tion with the legend of the third degree makes it evident that it prob¬ 
ably belongs to that degree. The Craft in the last century called it 
sometimes “the Master’s Clap,” and sometimes “the Grand Sign,” 
which latter name has been adopted by the Masons of the present cen¬ 
tury, who call it the “Grand Hailing Sign,” to indicate its use in 
hailing or calling a brother whose assistance may be needed. The true 
form of the sign has unfortunately been changed by carelessness or 
ignorance from the ancient one, which is still preserved in Great Britain 
and on the continent of Europe. It is impossible to be explicit; but it 
may be remarked, that looking to its traditional origin, the sign is a 
defensive one, first made in an hour of attack, to give protection to the 
person. This is perfectly represented by the European and English 
form, but utterly misrepresented by the American. The German Rite 
of Schroeder attempted some years ago to induce the Craft to transfer 
this sign from the third to the first degree. As this would have been an 
evident innovation, and would have contradicted the ritual history of 
its origin and meaning, the attempt was not successful. 

ARTICLE 265 

Smitten Bnilder. The old lectures used to say: “The evil of the 
Temple is rent, the builder is smitten , and we are raised from the tomb 
of transgression.” Hutchinson, and after him Oliver, apply the expres¬ 
sion, “The smitten builder,” to the crucified Saviour, and define it as 
a symbol of his divine mediation; but the general interpretation of the 
symbol is, that it refers to death as the necessary precursor of immor- 
tarity. In this sense, the smitten builder presents, like every other part 
of the third degree, the symbolic instruction of Eternal Life. 

ARTICLE 266 

Preparation of the Candidate. Great care was taken of the per¬ 
sonal condition of every Israelite who entered the Temple for divine 
worship. The Talmudic treatise entitled Baracoth, which contains 
instructions as to the ritual worship among the Jews, lays down the 
following rules for the preparation of all who visit the Temple: “No 
man shall go into the Temple with his staff, nor with shoes on his feet, 
not with his outer garment, nor with money tied up in his purse.” 
There are certain ceremonial usages in Freemasonry which furnish what 
may be called at least very remarkable coincidences with this old Jewish 
custom. 
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The preparation of the candidate for initiation in Masonry, is 
entirely symbolic. It varies in the different degrees, and therefore the 
symbolism varies with it. Not being arbitrary and unmeaning, but on 
the contrary, conventional and full of signification, it cannot be altered, 
abridged, or added to in any of its details, without affecting its esoteric 
design. To it, in its fullest extent, every candidate must, without excep¬ 
tion, submit. 

ARTICLE 267 

North-east Corner. In the “Institutes of Menu,” the sacred book 
of the Brahmans, it is said: “If any one has an incurable disease, let 
him advance in a straight path towards the invincible north-east point, 
feeding on water and air till his mortal frame totally decays, and his 
soul becomes united with the supreme.” 

It is at the same north-east point that those first instructions begin 
in Masonry which enable the true Mason to commence the erection of 
that spiritual temple in which, after the decay of his mortal frame, 
“his soul becomes united with the supreme.” 

In the important ceremony which refers to the north-east corner 
of the Lodge, the candidate becomes as one who is, to all outward 
appearance, a perfect and upright man and Mason, the representative 
of a spiritual corner-stone, on which he is to erect his future moral and 
Masonic edifice. 

This symbolic reference of the corner-stone of a material edifice to 
a Mason when, at his first initiation, he commences the moral and intel¬ 
lectual task of erecting a spiritual temple in his heart, is beautifully 
sustained when we look at all the qualities that are required to con¬ 
stitute a “well-tried, true and trusty” corner-stone. The squareness of 
its surfaces, emblematic of morality, cubical form, emblematic of firm¬ 
ness and stability of character, and the peculiar finish and fineness of 
the material, emblematic of virtue and holiness—show that the ceremony 
of the north-east comer of the Lodge was undoubtedly intended to 
portray, in the consecrated language of symbolism, the necessity of 
integrity and stability of conduct, of truthfulness and uprightness of 
character, and of purity and holiness of life, which, just at that time and 
in that place, the candidate is most impressively charged to maintain. 

ARTICLE 268 

Stonemasons of the Middle Ages. The history of the origin and 
progress of the Brotherhood of Stonemasons in Europe, during the 
Middle Ages, is of great importance, as a study, to the Masonic scholar, 
because of the intimate connection that existed between that Brotherhood 
and the Fraternity of Freemasons. Indeed, the history of the one is but 
the introduction to the history of the other. In an historical excursus, 
we are compelled to take up the speculative science where we find it left 
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by the operative art. Hence, whoever shall undertake to write a history 
of Fremasonry, must give, for the completion of his labor, a very f u ll 
consideration to the Brotherhood of Stonemasons. 

In the year 1820, there issued from the press of Leipsic, in Ger¬ 
many, a work by Dr. Christian Ludwig Steiglitz, under the title of 
Von Altdeutscher Baukunst, that is, “An Essay on the Old German 
Architecture.” In this work the author traces, with great exactness, 
the rise and the progress of the fraternities of Stonemasons from the 
earliest times, through the Middle Ages, until their final absorption 
into the associations of Freemasons. From the labors of Dr. Steiglitz, 
collated with some other authorities in respect to matters upon which 
he is either silent or erroneous, I have compiled the following sketch: 

It is universally admitted that, in the early ages of Christianity, the 
clergy alone were the patrons of the arts and sciences. This was because 
all learning was then almost exclusively confined to ecclesiastics. Very 
few of the laity could read or write, and even kings affixed the sign of 
the cross, in the place of their signatures, to the charters and other 
documents which they issued, because as they frankly confessed, of 
their inability to write their names; and hence comes the modern 
expression of signing a paper, as equivalent to subscribing the name. 

From the time of Charlemagne, in the eighth century, to the middle 
of the twelfth, all knowledge and practice of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture were exclusively confined to the monks; and bishops person¬ 
ally superintended the erection of the churches and cathedrals in their 
dioceses, because not only the principles, but the practice of the art of 
building were secrets scrupulously maintained within the walls of 
cloisters, and utterly unknown to laymen. 

Many of the founders of the Monastic Orders, and especially among 
these St. Benedict, made it a peculiar duty for the brethren to devote 
themselves to architecture and church building. The English monk 
Winfrid, better known in ecclesiastical history as St. Boniface, and who, 
for his labors in Christianizing that country, has been styled the Apostle 
of Germany, followed the example of his predecessors in the erection of 
German monasteries. In the eighth century he organized an especial 
class of monks for the practice of building, under the name of Operarii, 
or Craftsmen, and Magistri Operum, or Masters of the Works. The 
labors and duties of these monks were divided. Some of them designed 
the plan of the building; others were painters and sculptors; others 
were occupied in working in gold and silver and embroidery; and 
others again, who were called Caementarii, or Stonemasons, undertook 
the practical labors of construction. Sometimes, especially in extensive 
buildings, where many workmen were required, laymen were also 
employed, under the direction of the monks. So extensive did these 
labors become, that bishops and abbots often derived a large portion of 
their revenues from the earnings of the workmen in the monasteries. 
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Among the laymen who were employed in the monasteries as assist¬ 
ants and laborers, many were of course possessed of superior intelli¬ 
gence. The constant and intimate association of these with the monks 
in the prosecution of the same design led to this result, that in process 
of time, gradually and almost unconsciously, the monks imparted to 
them their art secrets and the esoteric principles of architecture. Then, 
by degrees, the knowledge of the arts and sciences went from these 
monkish builders out into the world, and laymen architects, withdrawing 
from the ecclesiastical fraternities, organized brotherhoods of their own. 
Such was the beginning of the Masonic fraternities in Germany, and 
the same thing occurred in other countries. These brotherhoods of 
Masons now began to be called upon, as the monks formerly had been, 
when an important building, and especially a church or a cathedral, 
was to be erected. Eventually they entirely superseded their monkish 
teachers in the prosecution of the art of building. To their knowledge 
of architecture they added that of the other sciences, which they had 
learned from the monks. Like these, too, they devoted themselves to the 
higher principles of the art, and employed other laymen to assist their 
labors as stone-masons. And thus the union of these architects and 
stone-masons presented, in the midst of an uneducated people, a more 
elevated and intelligent class, engaged as an exclusive association in 
building important and especially religious edifices. 

But now a new classification took place. As formerly, the monks, 
who were the sole depositaries of the secrets of high art, separated 
themselves from the laymen, who were intrusted with only the manual 
labor of building; so now the more intelligent of the laymen, who had 
received these secrets from the monks, were distinguished as architects 
from the ordinary laborers, or common masons. The latter knew only 
the use of the trowel and mortar, while the former were occupied in 
devising plans for building and the construction of ornaments by sculp¬ 
ture and skilful stone-cutting. 

These brotherhoods of high artists soon won great esteem, and many 
privileges and franchises were conceded to them by the municipal 
authorities among whom they practiced their profession. Their places 
of assembly were called Hutten, Logen or Lodges, and the members took 
the name of Freemasons. Their patron saint was St. John the Baptist, 
who was honored by them as the mediator between the Old and the New 
Covenants, and the first martyr of the Christian religion. To what 
condition of art these Freemasons of the Middle Ages had attained, we 
may judge from what Hallam says of the edifices they erected—that 
they “united sublimity in general composition with the beauties of 
variety and form, skilful or at least fortunate effects of shadow and 
light, and in some instances extraordinary mechanical science.” And 
he subsequently adds, as an involuntary confirmation of the truth of 
the sketch of their origin just given, that the mechanical execution of 
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the buildings was “so far beyond the apparent intellectual powers of 
those times, that some have ascribed the principal ecclesiastical struc¬ 
tures to the Fraternity of Freemasons, depositaries of a concealed and 
traditionary science. There is probably some ground for this opinion, 
and the earlier archives of that mysterious association, if they existed, 
might illustrate the progress of Gothic architecture, and perhaps reveal 
its origin.” These archives do exist, or many of them; and although 
unknown to Mr. Hallam, because they were out of the course of usual 
reading, they have been thoroughly sifted by recent Masonic scholars, 
especially by our German and English brethren; and that which the 
historian of the Middle Ages had only assumed as a plausible conjec¬ 
ture has, by their researches, been proved to be a fact. 

The prevalence of Gnostic symbols—such as lions, serpents, and the 
like—in the decorations of churches of the middle ages, have led some 
writers to conclude that the Knights Templars exercised an influence 
over the architects, and that by them the Gnostic and Ophite symbols 
were introduced into Europe. But Dr. Steiglitz denies the correctness 
of this conclusion. He ascribes the existence of Gnostic symbols in the 
church architecture to the fact that, at an early period in ecclesiastical 
history, many of the Gnostic dogmas passed over into Christendom with 
the Oriental and Platonic philosophy, and he attributes their adoption 
in architecture to the natural compliance of the architects or Freemasons 
with the predominant taste in the earlier periods of the Middle Ages 
for mysticism, and the favor given to grotesque decorations, which were 
admired without any knowledge of their actual import. 

That there ever was any association of the Knights Templars with 
the Freemasons is still an uncertain and an undetermined point of 
history. If it did take place, it must have been at a very late period; 
and if any community or similarity of symbolism is to be detected among 
the two Orders, it is more reasonable to ascribe it to the circumstance, 
that the Templars always associated a body of architects with them¬ 
selves for the erection of their own churches and other buildings, and 
that these architects were united in one and the same fraternity with 
the Freemasons, whose secrets they possessed, and whose architectural 
opinions they shared. 

Steiglitz, also denies any deduction of the Builders’ Fraternity, or 
Masonic Lodges, of the Middle Ages from the Mysteries of the old 
Indians, Egyptians and Greeks; although he acknowledges that there 
is a resemblance between the organizations. This, however, he attributes 
to the fact that the Indians and Egyptians preserved all the sciences, as 
well as the principles of architecture, among their secrets, and because 
among the Greeks, the artists were initiated into their mysteries, so 
that, in the old as well as in the new brotherhoods, there was a purer 
knowledge of religious truth, which elevated them as distinct associations 
above the people. In like manner, he denies the descent of the Masonic 
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fraternities from the sect of Pythagoreans, which they resembled only 
in this: that the Samian sage established schools which were secret, 
and were based upon the principles of geometry. 

But he thinks that those are not mistaken who trace the associations 
of Masons of the Middle Ages to the Roman Colleges, the Collegia Coe- 
mentariorum, because these colleges appear in every country that was 
conquered and established as a province or a colony by the Romans, 
where they erected temples and other public buildings, and promoted 
the civilization of the inhabitants. They continued until a late period. 
But when Rome began to be convulsed by the wars of its decline, and 
by the incursions of hordes of barbarians, they found a welcome recep¬ 
tion at Byzantium, or Constantinople, whence they subsequently spread 
into the west of Europe, and were everywhere held in great estimation 
for their skill in the construction of buildings. 

In Italy the associations of architects never entirely ceased, as we 
may conclude from the many buildings erected there during the domina¬ 
tion of the Ostrogoths and the Longobards. Subsequently, when civil 
order was restored, the Masons of Italy were encouraged and supported 
by popes, princes and nobles. And Muratori tells us, in his Historia 
d’ltalia, that under the Lombard kings the inhabitants of Como were 
so superior as masons and bricklayers, that the appellation of Magistri 
Comacini, or Masters from Como, became generic to all those of the 
profession. 

In England, when the Romans took possession of it, the corpora¬ 
tions, or colleges of builders, also appeared, who were subsequently 
continued in the Fraternity of Freemasons, probably established, as 
Steiglitz thinks, about the middle of the fifth century, after the Romans 
had left the island. The English Masons were subjected to many adverse 
difficulties, from the repeated incursions of Scots, Piets, Danes, and 
Saxons, which impeded their active labors; yet were they enabled to 
maintain their existence, until, in the year 926, they held that General 
Assembly at the city of York which framed the Constitutions that gov¬ 
erned the English Craft for eight hundred years, and which is claimed 
to be the oldest Masonic record now extant. It is but fair to say that 
the recent researches of Brother Hughan and other English writers have 
thrown a doubt upon the authenticity of these Constitutions, and that 
the very existence of this York assembly has been denied. But these 
are historical problems, the true solution of which must be waited for 
until the further researches of Masonic archaeologists shall present us 
with the necessary data for determining them. Until then it is safer to 
adhere to the traditional theory which admits the genuineness of the 
Constitutions and the fact of the assembly. 

In France, as in Germany, the Fraternities of Architects originally 
sprang out of the connection of lay builders with the monks in the era 
of Charlemagne. The French Masons continued their fraternities 
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throughout the Middle Ages, and erected many cathedrals and public 
buildings. 

We have now arrived at the middle of the eleventh century, tracing 
the progress of the fraternities of Stonemasons from the time of Charle¬ 
magne to that period. At that time all the architecture of Europe was 
in their hands. Under the distinctive name of Travelling Freemasons 
they passed from nation to nation, constructing churches and cathe¬ 
drals wherever they were needed. Of their organization and customs, 
Sir Christopher Wren, in his Parentalia, gives the following account: 

“Their government was regular, and where they fixed near the 
building in hand, they made a camp of huts. A surveyor governed in 
chief; every tenth man was called a warden, and overlooked each nine.” 

Mr. Hope, who, from his peculiar course of studies, was better 
acquainted than Mr. Hallam with the history of these Travelling Free¬ 
masons, thus speaks, in his Essay on Architecture, of their organization 
at this time by which they effected an identity of architectural science 
throughout all Europe: 

“The architects cf all the sacred edifices of the Latin church, 
wherever such arose,—north, south, east or west—thus derived their 
science from the same central school; obeyed in their designs the dictates 
of the same hierarchy; were directed in their constructions by the same 
principles of propriety and taste; kept up with each other, in the most 
distant parts to which they might be sent, the most constant correspon¬ 
dence; and rendered every minute improvement the property of the 
whole body, and a new conquest of the art.” 

Working in this way, the Stonemasons, as corporations of builders, 
daily increased in numbers and in power. In the thirteenth century 
they assumed a new organization, which allied them more closely than 
ever with that Brotherhood of Speculative Freemasons into which they 
were finally merged in the eighteenth century. 

The most important event in the cultivation and spread of Masonic 
art on the continent of Europe was that which occurred at the city of 
Strasburg, in Germany, when Erwin of Steinbach, the architect of the 
cathedral, summoned a great number of master-builders out of Germany, 
England and Italy, and in the year 1275 established a code of regula¬ 
tions and organized the Fraternity of Freemasons after the mode which 
had been adopted, as is maintained by many writers, three hundred and 
fifty years before, by the English Masons at the city of York. Lodges 
were then established in many of the cities of Germany, all of which 
fraternized with each other; but of these the precedence was conceded 
to the Lodge at Strasburg, because that city had been, as it were, the 
central point whence German Masonic art had flowed. Erwin of Stein¬ 
bach was elected their presiding officer, or Grand Master. Three grades 
of workmen were recognized—Masters, Fellow Crafts and Apprentices; 
and words, signs and grips were created as modes of recognition to be 
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used by the members of the Fraternity, a part of which was borrowed 
from the English Masons. Finally, ceremonies of initiation were inven¬ 
ted, which were of a symbolical character, and concealed, under their 
symbolism, profound doctrines of philosophy, religion and architecture. 

Of these ceremonies of initiation used by the old German Stone- 
mans of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Findel gives the following 
interesting account: 

“On the day fixed, the candidate went into the house where the 
assemblies were held, where the master of the chair had everything 
prepared in due order in the hall of the Craft. The brethren were then 
summoned (of course bearing no weapon of any kind, it being a place 
dedicated to peace) and the assembly was opened by the Master, who 
first acquainted them with the proposed inauguration of a candidate, 
dispatching a brother to prepare him. The messenger, in imitation of 
an ancient heathen custom, suggested to his companion that he should 
assume the demeanor of a supplicant. He was then stripped of all 
weapons, and everything of metal taken from him; he was divested of 
half his garments, and, with his eyes bound and breast and left foot 
bare, he stood at the door of the hall, which was opened to him after 
three distinct knocks. The Junior Warden conducted him to the Master, 
who made him kneel and repeat a prayer. The candidate was then led 
three times around the hall of the Gild, halting at last at the door, 
and putting his feet together in the form of a right angle, that he 
might in three upright square steps place himself in front of the Master. 
Between the two, lying open on the table, was a New Testament, a pair 
of compasses, and a mason’s square, over which, in pursuance of an 
ancient custom, he stretched out his right hand, swearing to be faithful 
to the duties to which he pledged himself, and to keep secret whatever 
had been, or might be hereafter, made known to him in that place. 
The bandage was then removed from his eyes, the three great lights 
were shown him, a new apron bound round him, a password given him, 
and his place in the hall of the Gild pointed out to him. ’ ’ 

These fraternities or associations became at once very popular. 
Many of the potentates of Europe, and among them the Emperor Rudolf 
I., conceded to them considerable powers of jurisdiction, such as would 
enable them to preserve the most rigid system in matters pertaining 
to building, and would facilitate them in bringing master builders and 
stone-masons together at any required point. Pope Nicholas III. granted 
the Brotherhood, in 1278, letters of indulgence, which were renewed by 
his successors, and finally, in the next century, by Pope Benedict XII. 

The Stonemasons, as a fraternity of Operative Freemasons, distin¬ 
guished from the ordinary masons and laborers of the craft, acquired 
at this time great prominence, and were firmly established as an asso¬ 
ciation. In 1425 a general assembly was convened at Strasburg, and a 
new constitution framed, which embraced many improvements and modi- 
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fications of the former one. But seven years afterwards, in 1459, Jost 
Dotzinger, then holding the position of architect of the Cathedral of 
Strasburg, and, by virtue of his office, presiding over the Craft of 
Germany, convened a general assembly of the Masters of all the Lodges 
at the city of Ratisbon. There the code of laws which had been adopted 
at Strasburg in 1452, under the title of "Statutes and Regulations of 
the Fraternity of Stonemasons of Strasburg,” was fully discussed and 
sanctioned. It was then also resolved that there should be established 
four Grand Lodges—at Strasburg, at Vienna, at Cologne, and at Zurich; 
and they also determined that the master workman, for the time being, 
of the Cathedral of Strasburg should be the Grand Master of the Free¬ 
masons of Germany. These constitutions of statutes are still extant, and 
are older than any other existing Masonic record of undoubted authen¬ 
ticity, except the manuscript of Halliwell. They were "kindly and 
affably agreed upon, ’ ’ according to their preamble, ‘ ‘ for the benefit and 
requirements of the Master and Fellows of the whole Craft of Masonry 
and Masons in Germany.” 

General assemblies, at which important business was transacted, 
were held in 1464 at Ratisbon, and in 1469 at Spire, while provincial 
assemblies in each of the Grand Lodge jurisdictions were annually 
convened. 

In consequence of a deficiency of employment, from political dis¬ 
turbances and other causes, the Fraternity now for a brief period 
declined in its activity. But it was speedily revived when, in October, 
1498, the Emperor Maximilian I. confirmed its statutes, as they had 
been adopted at Strasburg, and recognized its former rights and privi¬ 
leges. This act of confirmation was renewed by the succeeding emper¬ 
ors, Charles V. and Ferdinand I. In 1563 a general assembly of the 
Masons of Germany and Switzerland was convened at the city of Basle 
by the Grand Lodge of Strasburg. The Strasburg constitutions were 
again renewed with amendments, and what was called the Stonemasons’ 
Law was established. The Grand Lodge of Strasburg continued to be 
recognized as possessing supreme appellate jurisdiction in all matters 
relating to the Craft. Even the senate of that city had acknowledged 
its prerogatives, and had conceded to it the privilege of settling all 
controversies in relation to matters connected with building; a conces¬ 
sion which was, however, revoked in 1620, on the charge that the privi¬ 
lege had been misused. 

Thus the Operative Freemasons of Germany continued to work and 
to cultivate the high principles of a religious architectural art. But on 
March 16, 1707, up to which time the Fraternity had uninterruptedly 
existed, a decree of the Imperial Diet at Ratisbon dissolved the connec¬ 
tion of the Lodges of Germany with the Grand Lodge of Strasburg, 
because that city had passed into the power of the French. The head 
being now lost, the subordinate bodies began rapidly to decline. In 
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several of the. German cities the Lodges undertook to assume the name 
and exercise the functions of Grand Lodges; but these were all abolished 
by an imperial edict in 1731, which at the same time forbade the admin¬ 
istration of any oath of secrecy, and transferred to the government 
alone the adjudication of all disputes among the Craft. Prom this time 
we lose sight of any national organization of the Freemasons in Germany 
until the restoration of the Order, in the eighteenth century, through the 
English Fraternity. But in many cities—as in Basle, Zurich, Ham¬ 
burg, Dantzic and Strasburg,—they preserved an independent existence 
under the statutes of 1559, although they lost much of the profound 
symbolical knowledge of architecture which had been possessed by their 
predecessors. 

Before leaving these German Stonemasons, it is worth while to say 
something of the symbolism which they preserved in their secret teach¬ 
ings. They made much use, in their architectural plans, of mystical 
numbers, and among these five, seven and nine were especially promi¬ 
nent. Among colors, gold and blue and white possessed symbolic mean¬ 
ings. The foot-rule, the compasses, the square and the gavel, with some 
other implements of their art, were consecrated with a spiritual signifi¬ 
cation. The east was considered as a sacred point; and many allusions 
were made to Solomon’s Temple, especially to the pillars of the porch, 
representations of which are to be found in several of the cathedrals. 

In France the history of the Free Stonemasons was similar to that of 
their German brethren. Originating, like them, from the cloisters, and 
from the employment of laymen by the monkish architects, they asso¬ 
ciated themselves together as a brotherhood superior to the ordinary 
stone-masons. The connection between the Masons of France and the 
Roman Colleges of Builders was more intimate and direct than that of 
the Germans, because of the early and very general occupation of Gaul 
by the Roman legions: but the French organization did not materially 
differ from the German. Protected by popes and princes, the Masons 
were engaged, under ecclesiastical patronage, in the construction of 
religious edifices. In France there was also a peculiar association, the 
Pontifices, or Bridge Builders, closely connected in design and character 
with the Masonic fraternity, and the memory of which is still preserved 
in the name of one of the degrees of the Scottish Rite, that of ‘ ‘ Grand 
Pontiff.” The principal seat of the French Stonemasonry was in Lom¬ 
bardy, whence the Lodges were disseminated over the kingdom, a fact 
which is thus accounted for by Mr. Hope: “Among the arts exercised 
and improved in Lombardy,” he says, “that a builder held a pre-eminent 
rank, and was the more important because the want of those ancient 
edifices to which they might recur for materials already wrought, and 
which Rome afforded in such abundance, made the architects of these 
more remote regions dependent on their own skill and free to follow 
their own conceptions.” But in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
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the necessity for their employment in the further construction of 
religious edifices having ceased, the Fraternity began to decline, and the 
Masonic corporations were all finally dissolved, with those of other 
workmen, by Francis I., 1539. Then originated that system which the 
French call Compagnonnage, a system of independent Gilds or brother¬ 
hoods, retaining a principle of community as to the art which they 
practiced, and with, to some extent, a secret bond, but without elevated 
notions or general systematic organizations. The societies of Compag- 
nons were indeed but the debris of the Masonic Lodges. Freemasonry 
ceased to exist in France as a recognized system until its revival in the 
eighteenth century. 

In England, we have already seen that the stone-masons, under the 
distinctive appellation of Freemasons, held a general assembly at the 
city of York, in the year 926, and there adopted those constitutions 
which have always been looked upon as the fundamental law of English 
Masonry. Of course, the very calling of this assembly proves that the 
Freemasons were previously in activity in the kingdom, which is, in fact, 
otherwise proved by the records of the building at an earlier period, by 
them, of cathedrals, abbeys, and castles. But we date the York assem¬ 
bly as the first known and acknowledged organization of the Craft in 
England into a national body, or Grand Lodge. Their history differs 
but little from that which has already been detailed. Stonemasons, in 
fact—but in the possession of many professional secrets originally 
derived from their monkish teachers, as well as from the Roman colleges 
with which, like the Masons of France, they had an intimate communica¬ 
tion through the legions which had been encamped for so many years in 
England—they called themselves Freemasons, to be distinguished from 
the ordinary laborers and common stone-masons, who were generally of 
a servile condition, and had neither the intellectual elevation, nor the 
devotion to high religious art, which belonged exclusively to the “free¬ 
born" fraternity. 

After the organization at York, annual assemblies, it is said, were 
regularly held, and the transactions of several of them have been trans¬ 
mitted to us by historical records. The Fraternity experienced, as in 
other countries, its alternate periods of prosperity and of decay. 
Finally, about the end of the seventeenth century it had so far declined, 
that only seven Lodges were to be found in the whole of London and 
its suburbs. It is to the glory of the English Masons that they now 
adopted that bold and wise policy which alone could have saved the 
Brotherhood from abolute dissolution. In 1703 a statute was enacted, 
which entirely changed the objects of the institution. From an opera¬ 
tive society, it became wholly speculative in its character.' It ceased to 
build material temples, and devoted itself to the erection of a spiritual 
one. It retained the working-tools and the technical terms of art of 
the original operative institution, simply because of the religious sym> 
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holism which these conveyed. And its members invited to their assem¬ 
blies men of learning and science, who might find in their discussions 
topics congenial with their intellectual labors. 

The happiest results speedily followed; and in 1717 the Grand 
Lodge of England was organized, or rather restored, on the new basis 
of a speculative society. The effect was soon seen in other countries; 
for, through the instrumentality of the Grand Lodge of England, which 
became, indeed, the Mother Lodge of the world, Freemasonry was every¬ 
where revived. Lodges on the English model which afterwards gave rise 
to the establishment of Grand Lodges in their respective countries, were 
organized in France, in 1729, in Holland in 1731, in Germany in 1733, 
and in Italy in 1735. It spread in other countries with more or less 
activity, and was established in 1733 in America. From that time to 
the present day the history of Freemasonry has been entirely separated 
from that of Stonemasonry. 

We see, then, in conclusion, that the Stonemasons,—coming partly 
from the Roman Colleges of Architects, as in England, in Italy and in 
France, but principally, as in Germany, from the cloistered brotherhoods 
of monks—devoted themselves to the construction of religious edifices. 
They consisted mainly of architects and skilful operatives; but—as they 
were controlled by the highest principles of their art, were in possession 
of important professional secrets, were actuated by deep sentiments of 
religious devotion, and had united with themselves in their labors men 
of learning, wealth and influence—they assumed from the very begin¬ 
ning the title of Freemasons, to serve as a proud distinction between 
themselves and the ordinary laborers and uneducated workmen, many 
of whom were of servile condition. 

Subsequently, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, they 
threw off the operative element of their institution, and, adopting an 
entirely speculative character, they became the Freemasons of the pres¬ 
ent day, and established on an imperishable foundation that sublime 
Institution which presents over all the habitable earth the most wonder¬ 
ful system of religious and moral symbolism that the world ever saw. 

ARTICLE 269 

Travelling Freemasons. There is no portion of the history of the 
Order so interesting to the Masonic scholar as that which is embraced 
by the Middle Ages of Christendom, beginning with about the tenth 
century, when the whole of civilized Europe was perambulated by those 
associations of workmen, who passed from country to country and from 
city to city under the name of “Traveling Freemasons,” for the purpose 
of erecting religious edifices. There is not a country of Europe which 
does not at this day contain honorable evidences of the skill and indus¬ 
try of our Masonic ancestors. I therefore propose, in the present article, 
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to give a brief sketch of the origin, the progress and the character of 
these travelling architects. 

Mr. George Godwin, in a lecture published in the Builder, says: 
“There are few points in the Middle Ages more pleasing to look back 
upon than the existence of the Associated Masons; they are the bright 
spot in the general darkness of that period, the patch of verdure when 
all around is barren. ’ ’ 

Clavel, in his Histoire Pittoresque de la Franc-Maconnerie, has 
traced the organization of these associations to the “collegia artificum,” 
or colleges of artisans, which were instituted at Rome, by Numa, in the 
year B. C. 714, and whose members were originally Greeks, imported by 
this lawgiver for the purpose of embellishing the city over which he 
reigned. They continued to exist as well-established corporations 
throughout all the succeeding years of the kingdom, the republic and 
the empire. 

These “sodalitates,” or fraternities, began, upon the invasion of 
the barbarians, to decline in numbers, in respectability, and in power. 
But on the conversion of the whole empire, they, or others of a similar 
character, began again to flourish. The priests of the Christian church 
became their patrons, and under their guidance they devoted themselves 
to the building of churches and monasteries. In the tenth century, they 
were established as a free gild or corporation in Lombardy. For when, 
after the decline and fall of the empire, the city of Rome was aban¬ 
doned by its sovereigns for other secondary cities of Italy, such as 
Milan and Ravenna, and new courts and new capitals were formed, the 
kingdom of Lombardy sprang into existence as the great centre of all 
energy in trade and industry, and of refinement in art and literature. 
It was there, and as a consequence of the great centre of life from Rome, 
and the development not only of commercial business, but of all sorts 
of trades and handicrafts, that the corporations known as gilds were 
first organized. 

Among the arts practiced by the Lombards, that of building held 
a pre-eminent rank. And Muratori tells us that the inhabitants of Como, 
a principal city of Lombardy, Italy, had become so superior as masons, 
that the appellation of Magistri Comacini, or Masters from Como, had 
become generic to all of the profession. 

Mr. Hope, in his Historical Essay on Architecture, has treated this 
subject almost exhaustively. He says: 

“We cannot then wonder that, at a period when artificers and 
artists of every class, from those of the most mechanical, to those of the 
most intellectual nature, formed themselves into exclusive corporations, 
architects—whose art may be said to offer the most exact medium 
between those of the most urgent necessity, and those of mere ornament, 
or indeed, in its wide span to embrace both—should above all others, 
have associated themselves into similar bodies, which, in conformity to 
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the general style of such corporations, assumed that of Free and Ac¬ 
cepted Masons, and was composed of those members who, after a regular 
passage through the different fixed stages of apprenticeship, were 
received as masters, and entitled to exercise the profession on their own 
account. 

'‘In an age, however, in which lay individuals, from the lowest 
subject to the sovereign himself, seldom built except for mere shelter 
and safety—seldom sought, nay, rather avoided, in their dwellings an 
elegance which might lessen their security; in which even the community 
collectively, in its public and general capacity, divided into component 
parts less numerous and less varied, required not those numerous public 
edifices which we possess either for business or pleasure; thus, when 
neither domestic nor civic architecture of any sort demanded great ability 
or afforded great employment, churches and monasteries were the only 
buildings required to combine extent and elegance, and sacred architec¬ 
ture alone could furnish an extensive field for the exercise of great skill, 
Lombardy itself, opulent and thriving as it was, compared to other coun¬ 
tries, soon became nearly saturated with the requisite edifices, and unable 
to give these companies of Free and Accepted Masons a longer continu¬ 
ance of sufficient custom, or to render the further maintenance of their 
exclusive privileges of great benefit to them at home. But if, to the 
south of the Alps, an earlier civilization had at last caused the number 
of architects to exceed that of new buildings wanted, it fared otherwise 
in the north of Europe, where a gradually- spreading Christianity began 
on every side to produce a want of sacred edifices, of church and monas¬ 
teries, to design which architects existed not on the spot. 

“Those Italian corporations of builders, therefore, whose services 
ceased to be necessary in the countries where they had arisen, now 
began to look abroad towards those northern climes for that employment 
which they no longer found at home: and a certain number united and 
formed themselves into a single greater association, or fraternity, 
which proposed to seek for occupation beyond its native land; and in 
any ruder foreign region, however remote, where new religious edifices 
and skilful artists to erect them, were wanted to offer their services, and 
bend their steps to undertake the work.” 

From Lombardy they passed beyond the Alps into all the countries 
where Christianity, but recently established, required the erection of 
churches. The popes encouraged their designs, and more than one bull 
was dispatched, conferring on them privileges of the most extensive 
character. A monopoly was granted to them for the erection of all 
religious edifices; they were declared independent of the sovereigns in 
whose deminions they might be temporarily residing, and subject only 
to their own private laws; they were permitted to regulate the amount 
of their wages; were exempted from all kinds of taxation ; and no Mason, 
not belonging to their association, was permitted to compete with or 
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oppose them in the pursuit of employment. And in one of the papal 
decrees on the subject of these artisans, the supreme pontiff declares 
that these regulations have been made “after the example of Hiram, 
king of Tyre, when he sent artisans to King Solomon, for the purpose 
of building the Temple of Jerusalem." 

After filling the continent with cathedrals, parochial churches, and 
monasteries, and increasing their own numbers by accessions of new 
members from all the countries in which they had been laboring, they 
passed over into England, and there introduced their peculiar style of 
building. Thence they traveled to Scotland, and there have rendered 
their existence ever memorable by establishing, in the parish of Kilwin¬ 
ning, where they were erecting an abbey, the germ of Scottish Free¬ 
masonry, which has regularly descended through the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland to the present day. 

Mr. Hope accounts for the introduction of non-working or unprofes¬ 
sional members into these associations by a theory which is confirmed 
by contemporary history. He says: 

“Often obliged, from religions the most distant, singly to seek the 
common place of rendezvous and departure of the troop, or singly to 
follow its earlier detachments to places of employment equally distant; 
and that, at an era when travellers met on the road every obstruction, 
and no convenience, when no inns existed at which to purchase hospi¬ 
tality, but lords dwelt everywhere, who only prohibited their tenants 
from waylaying the traveler because they considered this, like killing 
game, one of their own exclusive privileges; the members of these com¬ 
munities contrived to render their journeys more easy and safe, by 
engaging with each other, and perhaps even, in many places, with 
individuals not directly participating in their profession, in compacts 
of mutual assistance, hospitality and good services, most valuable to 
men so circumstanced. They endeavored to compensate for the perils 
which attended their expeditions, by institutions for their needy or 
disabled brothers; but lest such as belonged not to their communities 
should benefit surreptitiously by these arrangements for its advantage, 
they framed signs of mutual recognition, as carefully concealed from the 
knowledge of the uninitiated, as the mysteries of their art themselves. 
Thus supplied with whatever could facilitate such distant journeys and 
labors as they contemplated, the members of these corporations were 
ready to obey any summons with the utmost alacrity, and they soon 
received the encouragement they anticipated. The militia of the church 
of Rome, which diffused itself all over Europe in the shape of mission¬ 
aries, to instruct nations, and to establish their allegiance to the Pope, 
took care not only to make them feel the want of churches and monas¬ 
teries, but likewise to learn the manner in which the want might be 
supplied. Indeed, they themselves generally undertook the supply; and 
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it may be asserted, that a new apostle of the Gospel no sooner arrived 
in the remotest corner of Europe, either to convert the inhabitants to 
Christianity, or to introduce among them a new religious order, than 
speedily followed a tribe of itinerant Freemasons to back him, and to 
provide the inhabitants with the necessary places of worship or reception. 

“Thus ushered in, by their interior arrangements assured of assis¬ 
tance and of safety on the road, and, by the bulls of the Pope and the 
support of his ministers abroad, of every species of immunity and pref¬ 
erence at the place of their destination, bodies of Freemasons dispersed 
themselves in every direction, every day began to advance further, and 
to proceed from country to country, to the utmost verge of the faithful, 
in order to answer the increasing demand for them, or to seek more 
distant custom.” 

The government of these fraternities, wherever they might be for 
the time located, was very regular and uniform. When about to com¬ 
mence the erection of a religious edifice, they first built huts, or, as they 
were termed, lodges, in the vicinity, in which they resided for the sake 
of economy as well as convenience. It is from these that the present 
name of our places of meeting is derived. Over every ten men was 
placed a warden, who paid them wages, and took care that there should 
be no needless expenditure of materials and no careless loss of imple¬ 
ments. Over the whole, a surveyor or master, called in their old docu¬ 
ments “magister,” presided and directed the general labor. 

The Abbie Grandidier, in a letter at the end of the Mhrquis Luchet’s 
Essai sur les Illumines, has quoted from the ancient register of the 
Masons at Strasburg the regulations of the association which built the 
splendid cathedral of that city. Its great rarity renders it difficult to 
obtain a sight of the original work, but the Ilistoiree Pittoresque of 
Clavel supplies the most prominent details of all that Grandidier has 
preserved. The cathedral of Strasburg was commenced in the year 
1277, under the direction of Erwin of Steinbach. The Masons who, 
under his directions, were engaged in the construction of this noblest 
specimen of the Gothic style of architecture, were divided into the 
separate ranks of Masters, Craftsmen and Apprentices. The place where 
they assembled was called a “hutte,” a German word equivalent to our 
English term lodge. They employed the implements of masonry as 
emblems, and wore them as insignia. They had certain signs and words 
of recognition, and received their new members with peculiar and secret 
ceremonies, admitting, as has already been said, many eminent persons, 
and especially ecclesiastics, who were not Operative Masons, but who 
gave to them their patronage and protection. 

The fraternity of Strasburg became celebrated throughout Germany, 
their superiority was acknowledged by the kindred associations, and 
they in time received the appellation of the “haupt hutte,” or Grand 
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Lodge, and exercised supremacy over the hutten of Suabia, Hesse, 
Bavaria, Franconia, Saxony, Thuringia, and the countries bordering on 
the river Moselle. The Masters of these several Lodges assembled at 
Ratisbon in 1459, and on the 25th of April contracted an act of union, 
declaring the chief of the Strasburg Cathedral the only and perpetual 
Grand Master of the General Fraternity of Freemasons of Germany. 
This act of union was definitely adopted and promulgated at a meeting 
held soon afterwards at Strasburg. 

Similar institutions existed in France and in Switzerland, for 
wherever Christianity had penetrated, there churches and cathedrals 
were to be built, and the Travelling Freemasons hastened to undertake 
the labor. 

They entered England and Scotland at an early period. Whatever 
may be thought of the authenticity of the York and Kilwinning legends, 
there is ample evidence of the existence of organized associations, gilds, 
or corporations of Operative Masons at an epoch not long after their 
departure from Lombardy. From that period, the fraternity, with 
various intermissions, continued to pursue their labors, and constructed 
many edifices which still remain as monuments of their skill as work¬ 
men and their taste as architects. Kings, in many instances, became 
their patrons, and their labors were superintended by powerful noble¬ 
men and eminent prelates, who, for this purpose, were admitted as mem¬ 
bers of the fraternity. Many of the old Charges for the better govern¬ 
ment of their Lodges have been preserved, and are still to be found in 
our Books of Constitutions, every line of which indicates that there 
were originally drawn up for associations strictly and exclusively opera¬ 
tive in their character. 

In glancing over the history of this singular body of architects, we 
are struck with several important peculiarities. 

In the first place, they were strictly ecclesiastical in their constitu¬ 
tion. The Pope, the supreme pontiff of the church, was their patron and 
protector. They were supported and encouraged by bishops and abbots, 
and hence their chief employment appears to have been in the construc¬ 
tion of religious edifices. Like their ancestors, who were engaged in the 
erection of the magnificient Temple of Jerusalem, they devoted them¬ 
selves to labor for the “House of the Lord.” Masonry was then, as it 
had been before, and has ever been since, intimately connected with 
religion. 

They were originally all operatives. But the artisans of that period 
were not educated men, and they were compelled to seek among the 
clergy, the only men of learning, for those whose wisdom might contrive, 
and whose cultivated taste might adorn, the plans which they, by their 
practical skill, were to carry into effect. Hence the germ of that Specu¬ 
lative Masonry which, once dividing the character of the fraternity with 
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the Operative, now completely occupies it to the entire exclusion of the 
latter. 

But lastly, from the circumstance of their union and concert arose 
a uniformity of design in all the public buildings of that period—a 
uniformity so remarkable as to find its explanation only in the fact, 
that their construction was committed throughout the whole of Europe, 
if not always to the same individuals, at least to members of the same 
association. The remarks of Mr. Hope on this subject are well worthy 
of perusal. “The architects of all the sacred edifices of the Latin church, 
wherever such arose—north, south, east or west—thus derived their 
science from the same central school; obeyed in their designs the same 
hierarchy; were directed in their constructions by the same principles 
of propriety and taste; kept up with each other, in the most distant 
parts to which they might be sent, the most constant correspondence; 
and rendered every minute improvement the property of the whole body, 
and a new conquest of the art. The result of this unanimity was, that 
at each successive period of the monastic dynasty, on whatever point a 
new church or new monastery might be erected, it resembled all those 
raised at the same period in every other place, however distant from it, 
as if both had been built in the same place by the same artist. For 
instance, we find, at particular epochs, churches as far distant from each 
other as the north of Scotland and the south of Italy, to be minutely 
similar in all the essential characteristics. ” 

In conclusion, we may remark, that the world is indebted to this 
association for the introduction of Gothic, or, as it has lately been 
denominated, the pointed style of architecture. This style—so different 
from the Greek or Roman orders, whose pointed arches and minute 
tracery distinguishes the solemn temples of the olden time, and whose 
ruins arrest the attention and claim the admiration of the spectator— 
has been universally asknowledged to be the invention of the Travelling 
Freemasons of the Middle Ages. 

And it is to this association of Operative artists that, by gradual 
changes into a speculative system, we are to trace the Freemasons of the 
present day. 


ARTICLE 270 

Speculative Masonry. The lectures of the symbolic degrees 
instruct the neophyte in the difference between the Operative and the 
speculative divisions of Masonry. They tell him that “we work in 
Speculative Masonry, but our ancient brethren wrought in both Opera¬ 
tive and Speculative.” The distinction between an Operative art and a 
Speculative science is, therefore, familiar to all Masons from their 
early instructions. 

To the Freemason, this Operative art has been symbolized in that 
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intellectual deduction from it which has been correctly called Specula* 
tive Masonry. At one time each was an integral part of one undivided 
system. Not that the period ever existed when every Operative Mason 
was acquainted with, or initiated into, the Speculative Science. Even 
now, there are thousands of skilful artisans who know as little of that 
as they do of the Hebrew language which was spoken by its founder. 
But Operative Masonry was, in the inception of our history, and is, 
in some measure, even now, the skeleton upon which was strung the 
living muscles and tendons and nerves of the Speculative system. It 
was the block of marble, rude and unpolished it may have been, from 
which was sculptured the life-breathing statute. 

Speculative Masonry (which is but another name for Freemasonry 
in its modern acceptation) may bo briefly defined as the scientific appli¬ 
cation and the religious consecration of the rules and principles, the 
language, the implements, the materials of Operative Masonry to the 
veneration of God, the purification of the heart, and the inculcation of 
the dogmas of a religious philosophy. 

Speculative Masonry, or Freemasonry, is then a system of ethics, 
and must therefore, like all other ethical systems, have its distinctive 
doctrines. These may be divided into three classes, viz., the Moral, the 
Religious and the Philosophical. 

1. The Moral Doctrines. These are dependent on, and spring out. 
of, its character as a social institution. Hence among its numerous 
definitions is one that declares it to be “a science of morality,” and 
morality is said to be, symbolically, one of the precious jewels of a 
Master Mason. Freemason^ is, in its most patent and prominent 
sense, that which most readily and forcibly attracts the attention of the 
uninitiated; a fraternity, an association of men bound together by a 
peculiar tie; and therefore it is essential, to its successful existence, that 
it should, as it does, inculcate, at the very threshold of its teachings, 
obligation of kindness, man’s duty to his neighbor. “There are three 
great duties,” says the Charge given to an Entered Apprentice, “which 
as a Mason, you are charged to inculcate—to God, your neighbor and 
yourself.” And the duty to our neighbor is said to be that we should 
act upon the square, and do unto him as we wish that he should do 
unto ourselves. 

The object, then, of Freemasonry, in this moral point of view, is to 
carry out to their fullest practical extent those lessons of mutual love 
and mutual aid that are essential to the very idea of a brotherhood. 
There is a socialism in Freemasonry from which spring all Masonic 
virtues—not that modern socialism exhibited in a community of goods, 
which, although it may have been practiced by the primitive Christians, 
is found to be uncongenial with the independent spirit of the present 
age—but a community of sentiment, of principle, of design, which gives 
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to Masonry all its social, and hence its moral, character. As the old 
song tells us: 


“That virtue has not left mankind, 

Her social maxims prove, 

For stamp’d upon the Mason’s mind 
Are unity and love.” 

Thus the moral design of Freemasonry, based upon its social char¬ 
acter, is to make men better to each other; to cultivate brotherly love, 
and to inculcate the practice of all those virtues which are essential to 
the perpetuation of a brotherhood. A Mason is bound, say the Old 
Charges, to obey the moral law, and of this law the very keystone is the 
divine precept—the “Golden Rule” of our Lord—to do unto others as 
we would that they should do unto us. To relieve the distressed, to give 
good counsel to the erring, to speak well of the absent, to observe tem¬ 
perance in the indulgence of appetite, to bear evil with fortitude, to 
be prudent in life and conversation, and to dispense justice to all men, 
are duties that are inculcated on every Mason by the moral doctrines 
of his Order. 

These doctrines of morality are not of recent origin. They are 
taught in all the Old Constitutions of the Craft, as the parchment 
records of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries show, even 
when the Institution was operative in its organization, and long before 
the speculative element was made its predominating characteristic. Thus 
these Old Charges tell us, almost all of them in the same words, that 
Masons “shall be true, each one to other, (that is to say) to every Mason 
of the science of Masonrye that are Masons allowed, ye shall doe to 
them as ye would that they should doe unto you.” 

2. The Religious Doctrines of Freemasonry are very simple and 
self-evident. They are darkened by no perplexities of sectarian theology, 
but stand out in the broad light, intelligible and acceptable by all minds, 
for they ask only for a belief in God and in the immortality of the 
souL He who denies these tenets can be no Mason, for the religious 
doctrines of the Institution significantly impress them in every part of 
its rituaL The neophyte no sooner crosses the threshold of the Lodge, 
but he is called upon to recognize, as his first duty, an entire trust in 
the superintending care and love of the Supreme Being, and the series 
of initiations into Symbolic Masonry terminate by revealing the awful 
symbol of a life after death and an entrance upon immortality. 

Now this and the former class of doctrines are intimately connected 
and mutually dependent. For we must first know and feel the universal 
fatherhood of God before we can rightly appreciate the universal broth¬ 
erhood of man. Hence the Old Records already alluded to, which show 
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us what was the condition of the Craft in the Middle Ages, exhibit an 
eminently religious spirit. These ancient Constitutions always begin 
with a pious invocation to the Trinity, and sometimes to the saints, and 
they tell us that “the first charge is that a Mason shall be true to God 
and holy church, and use no error nor heresy.” And the Charges pub¬ 
lished in 1723, which professes to be a compilation made from those 
older records, prescribe that a Mason, while left to his particular opin¬ 
ions, must be of that “religion in which all men agree,” that is to say, 
the religion which teaches the existence of God and an eternal life. 

3. The Philosophical Doctrines of Freemasonry are scarcely less 
important, although they are less generally understood than either of the 
preceding classes. The object of these philosophical doctrines is very 
different from that of either the moral or the religious. For the moral 
and religious doctrines of the Order are intended to make men virtuous, 
while its philosophical doctrines are designed to make them zealous 
Masons. He who knows nothing of the philosophy of Freemasonry will 
be apt to become in time lukewarm and indifferent, but he who devotes 
himself to its contemplation will feel an ever increasing ardor in the 
study. Now these philosophical doctrines are developed in that symbol¬ 
ism which is the especial characteristic of Masonic teaching and relate 
altogether to the lost and recovered word, the search after divine truth, 
the manner and time of its discovery, and the reward that awaits the 
faithful and successful searcher. Such a philosophy far surpasses the 
abstract quiddities of metaphysicians. It brings us into close relation 
to the profound thought of the ancient world, and makes us familiar with 
every subject of mental science that lies within the grasp of the human 
intellect. So that, in conclusion, we find that the moral, religious and 
philosophical doctrines of Freemasonry respectively relate to the social, 
the eternal and the intellectual progress of man. 

Finally, it must be observed that while the old Operative institu¬ 
tion, which was the cradle and forerunner of the Speculative, as we now 
have it, abundantly taught in its Constitutions the moral and religious 
doctrines of which we have been treating, it makes no reference to the 
philosophical doctrines. That our Operative predecessors were well 
acquainted with the science of symbolism is evident from the architect¬ 
ural ornaments of the buildings which they erected; but they do not 
seem to have applied its principles to any great extent to the elucidation 
of their moral and religious teachings; at least, we find nothing said of 
this symbolic philosophy in the Old Kecords that are extant. And 
whether the Operative Masons were reticent on this subject from choice 
or from ignorance, we may lay it down as an axiom, not easily to be 
controverted, that the philosophic doctrines of the Order are altogether 
a development of the system for which we are indebted solely to Specu¬ 
lative Freemasonry. 
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ARTICLE 271 

Sight, Making Masons at. The prerogative of the Grand Master 
to make Masons at sight is described as the eighth landmark of the 
Order. It is a technical term, which may be defined to be the power 
to initiate, pass and raise candidates, by the Grand Master, in a Lodge 
of emergency, or, as it is called in the Book of Constitutions, ‘ an occas¬ 
ional Lodge,” specially convened by him, and consisting of such Master 
Masons as he may call together for that purpose only; the Lodge ceasing 
to exist as soon as the initiation, passing, or raising has been accom¬ 
plished, and the brethren have been dismissed by the Grand Master. 

It is but right to say that this doctrine is not universally received 
as established law by the Craft. I do not think, however, that it was 
ever disputed until within a comparatively recent period. It is true 
that Cole, as far back as 1817, remarked that it was “a great stretch 
of power, not recognized, or at least, he believed, not practiced in this 
country.” But the qualifying phrases in this sentence, clearly show 
that he was by no means certain that he was correct in denying the 
recognition of the right. Cole, however, would hardly be considered as 
competent authority on a question of Masonic law, as he was evidently 
unacquainted with the Book of Constitutions, and does not quote or refer 
to it throughout his voluminous work. 

In that Book of Constitutions, however, several instances are fur¬ 
nished of the exercise of this right by various Grand Masters. 

In 1731, Lord Lovell being Grand Master, he ‘'formed an occasional 
Lodge at Houghton Hall, Sir Robert Walpole’s House in Norfolk,” and 
there made the Duke of Lorraine, afterwards Emperor of Germany, 
and the Duke of Newcastle, Master Masons. 

I do not quote the case of the initiation, passing, and raising of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, in 1737, which was done in “an occasional 
Lodge,” over which Dr. Desaguliers presided, because, as Desaguliers 
was not the Grand Master, nor even, as has been incorrectly stated by 
the New York Committee of Correspondence, Deputy Grand Master, but 
only a Past Grand Master, it cannot be called a making at sight. He 
most probably acted under the Dispensation of the Grand Master, who 
at that time was the Earl of Darnley. 

But in 1766, Lord Blaney, who was then Grand Master, convened 
“an occasional Lodge,” and initiated, passed and raised the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

Again in 1767, John Salter, the Deputy, then acting as Grand 
Master, convened “an occasional Lodge,” and conferred the three degrees 
on the Duke of Cumberland. 

In 1787, the Prince of Wales was made a Mason “at an occasional 
Lodge convened,” says Preston, “for the purpose at the Star and Gar- 
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ter, Pall Mall, over which the Duke of Cumberland (Grand Master) 
presided in person.'’ 

It has been said, however, by those who deny the existence of this 
prerogative, that these “occasional Lodges” were only special communi¬ 
cations of the Grand Lodge, and the “makings” are thus supposed to 
have taken place under the authority of that body, and not of the 
Grand Master. The facts, however, do not sustain this position. 
Throughout the Book of Constitutions, other meetings, whether regular 
or special, are distinctly recorded as meetings of the Grand Lodge; 
while these “occasional Lodges” appear only to have been convened 
by the Grand Master for the purpose of making Masons. Besides, in 
many instances the Lodge was held at a different place from that of the 
Grand Lodge, and the officers were not, with the exception of the Grand 
Master, the officers of the Grand Lodge. Thus the occasional Lodge 
which initiated the Duke of Lorraine was held at the residence of Sir 
Robert Walpole, in Norfolk, while the Grand Lodge always met in 
London. In 1766, the Grand Lodge held its communications at the 
Crown and Anchor, but the occasional Lodge, which in the same year 
conferred the degrees on the Duke of Gloucester, was convened at the 
Horn tavern. In the following year, the Lodge which initiated the Duke 
of Cumberland was convened at the Thatched House tavern, the Grand 
Lodge continuing to meet at the Crown and Anchor. 

But I think that a conclusive argument a fortiori may be drawn 
from the dispensing power of the Grand Master, which has never been 
denied. No one ever has doubted, or can doubt, the inherent right of 
the Grand Master to constitute Lodges by Dispensation, and in these 
Lodges, so constituted, Masons may be legally entered, passed and 
raised. This is done every day. Seven Master Masons applying to the 
Grand Master, he grants them a Dispensation, under authority of which 
they proceed to open and hold a Lodge, and to make Masons. This 
Lodge is, however, admitted to be the mere creature of the Grand 
Master, for it is in his power at any time to revoke the Dispensation he 
had granted, and thus to dissolve the Lodge. 

But if the Grand Master has the power thus to enable others to 
confer the degrees and make Masons, by his individual authority out 
of his presence, are we not permitted to argue a fortiori that he has 
also the right of congregating seven brethren and causing a Mason to be 
made in his sight? Can he delegate a power to others which he does not 
himself possess? And is his calling together an “occasional Lodge,” and 
making, with the assistance of the brethren thus assembled, a Mason “at 
sight,” that is to say, in his presence, anything more or less than the 
exercise of his dispensing power for the establishment of a Lodge under 
dispensation, for a temporary period and for a special purpose. The 
purpose having been effected, and the Mason having been made, he 
revokes his Dispensation, and the Lodge is dismissed. If we assumed 
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any other ground than this, we should be compelled to say that though 
the Grand Master might authorize others to make Masons when he was 
absent, he could not do it himself when present. The form of the 
expression “making Masons at sight,” is borrowed from Laurence Der- 
mott, the Grand Secretary of the Athol or Schismatic, Grand Lodge; 
“making of Masons in an occasional Lodge” is the phrase used by 
Anderson and his subsequent editors. Dermott, commenting on the thir¬ 
teenth of the old regulations, which prescribes that Fellow Crafts and 
Master Masons cannot be made in a private Lodge except by the Dis¬ 
pensation of the Grand Master, says: “This is a very ancient regula¬ 
tion, but seldom put in practice, new Masons being generally made at 
private Lodges; however, the Right Worshipful Grand Master has full 
power and authority to make, or cause to be made, in his worship’s 
presence, Free and Accepted Masons at sight, and such making is good. 
But they cannot be made out of his worship’s presence without a written 
Dispensation for that purpose. Nor can his worship oblige any war¬ 
ranted Lodge to receive the person so made, if the members should 
declare against him or them; but in such case the Right Worshipful 
Grand Master may grant them a Warrant and form them into a new 
Lodge. ’ ’ 

But the fact that Dermott uses the phrase does not militate against 
the existence of the prerogative, nor weaken the argument in its favor. 
For, in the first place, he is not quoted as authority; and secondly, it 
is very possible that he did not invent the expression, but found it 
already existing as a technical phrase generally used by the Craft, 
although not to be found in the Book of Constitutions. The form there 
used is “making Masons in an occasional Lodge,” which, as I have 
already said, is of the same signification. 

The mode of exercising the prerogative is this: The Grand Master 
summons to his assistance not less than six other Masons, convenes a 
Lodge, and without any previous probation, but on sight of the candi¬ 
date, confers the degrees upon him, after which he dissolves the Lodge 
and dismisses the brethren. 


ARTICLE 272 

Spiritual Temple. The French Masons say: “We erect temples 
for virtue and dungeons for vice;” thus referring to the great Masonic 
doctrine of a spiritual temple. There is no symbolism of the Order more 
sublime than that in which the speculative Mason is supposed to be 
engaged in the construction of a spiritual temple, in allusion to that 
material one which was erected by his operative predecessors at Jeru¬ 
salem. Indeed, the difference, in this point of view, between Operative 
and Speculative Masonry, is simply this: that while the former was 
engaged in the construction, on Mount Moriah, of a material temple of 
stone and cedar, and gold and precious stones, the latter is occupied, 
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from his first to his last initiation, in the construction, the adornment 
and the completion of the spiritual temple of his body. The idea of 
making the temple a symbol of the body is not, it is true, exclusively 
Masonic. It had occurred to the first teachers of Christianity. Christ 
himself alluded to it when He said: “Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up;” and St. Paul extends the idea, in one of his 
Epistles, to the Corinthians, in the following language: “Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?” And again, in a subsequent passage of the same Epistle, he 
reiterates the idea in a more positive form: “What, know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
ye have of God, and ye are not your own?” 

But the mode of treating this symbolism by a reference to the 
particular Temple of Solomon, and to the operative art engaged in its 
construction, is an application of the idea peculiar to Freemasonry. 
Hitchcock, in his Essay on Swedenborg, thinks that the same idea was 
also shared by the Hermetic philosophers. He says: “With perhaps the 
majority of readers, the Temple of Solomon, and also the tabernacle, 
were mere buildings—very magnificient, indeed, but still mere buildings 
—for the worship of God. But some are struck with many portions of 
the account of their erection admitting a moral interpretation; and 
while the buildings are allowed to stand (or to have stood, once) visible 
objects, these interpreters are delighted to meet with indications that 
Moses and Solomon, in building the Temples, were wise in the knowledge 
of God and of man; from which point it is not difficult to pass on to 
the moral meaning altogether, and affirm that the building, which was 
erected without ‘the noise of a hammer, or axe, or any tool of iron/ 
(1 Kings vi. 7) was altogether a moral building—a building of God, not 
made with hands. In short, many see in the story of Solomon’s Tem¬ 
ple a symbolical representation of Man as the temple of God, with its 
Holy of Holies deep seated in the centre of the human heart.” 

ARTICLE 273 

Secret Societies. Secret societies may be divided into two 
classes: First, those whose secrecy consists in nothing more than meth¬ 
ods by which the members are enabled to recognize each other; and in 
certain doctrines, symbols, or instructions which can be obtained only 
after a process of initiation, and under the promise that they shall be 
made known to none who have not submitted to the same initiation; 
but which, with the exception of these particulars, have no reservations 
from the public. And secondly, of those societies which, in addition to 
their secret modes of recognition and secret doctrine, add an entire 
secrecy as to the object of their association, the time and places of 
their meeting, and even the very names of their members. To the first 
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of these classes belong all those moral or religions secret associations 
which have exis ted from the earliest times. Such were the Ancient 
Mysteries, whose object was, by their initiations, to cultivate a purer 
worship than the popular one; such, too, the schools of the old philoso¬ 
phers, like Pythagoras and Plato, who in their esoteric instructions 
taught a higher doctrine than that which they communicated to their 
exoteric scholars. Such, too, are the modern secret societies which 
have adopted an exclusive form only that they may restrict the social 
enjoyment which it is their object to cultivate, or the system of benevo¬ 
lence for which they are organized, to the persons who are united with 
them by the tie of a common covenant, and the possession of a common 
knowledge; such, lastly, is Freemasonry, which is a secret society only 
as respects its signs, a few of its legends and traditions, and its method 
of inculcating its mystical philosophy, but which, as to everything else 
—its design, its object, its moral and religious tenets, and the great 
doctrine which it teaches—is as open a society as if it met on the 
highways beneath the sun of day, and not within the well-guarded por¬ 
tals of a Lodge. To the second class of secret societies belong those 
which sprung up first in the Middle Ages, like the Vehm Gericht of 
Westphalia, formed for the secret but certain punishment of criminals; 
and in the eighteenth century those political societies like the Carbonari, 
which have been organized at revolutionary periods to resist oppression 
or overthrow the despotism of tryannical governments. It is evident 
that these two classes of secret societies are entirely different in char¬ 
acter; but it has been the great error of writers like Barruel and 
Robison, who have attacked Freemasonry on the ground of its being a 
secret association, that they utterly confounded the two classes. 

An interesting discussion on this subject took place in 1848, in the 
National Assembly of France, during the consideration of those articles 
of the law by which secret societies were prohibited. A part of this 
discussion is worth preserving, and is in the following words: 

M. Volette: I should like to have one define what is meant by a 
secret society? 

M. Conquerel : Those are secret societies which have made none of 
the declarations prescribed by law. 

M. Paulin Gillon : I would ask if Freemasonry is also to be sup¬ 
pressed ? 

Mr. Flocon : I begin by declaring that, under a republican govern¬ 
ment, every secret society having for its object a change of the form of 
such government ought to be severely dealt with. Secret societies may 
be directed against the sovereignty of the people; and this is the reason 
why I ask for their suppression; but, from the want of a precise defini¬ 
tion, I would not desire to strike, as secret societies, assemblies that are 
perfectly innocent. All my life, until the 24th of February, have I lived 
in secret societies. Now I desire them no more. Yes, we have spent our 
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life in conspiracies, and we had the right to do so; for we lived nnder 
a government which did not derive its sanctions from the people. Today 
I declare that under a republican government, and with universal suf¬ 
frage, it is a crime to belong to such an association. 

M. Coquerel : As to Freemasonry, your committee has decided that 
it is not a secret society. A society may have a secret, and yet not be 
a secret society. I have not the honor of being a Freemason. 

The President : The thirteenth article has been amended, and 
decided that a secret society is one which seeks to conceal its existence 
and its objects. 

ARTICLE 274 

Scenic Representations. In the Ancient Mysteries scenic represen¬ 
tations were employed to illustrate the doctrines of the resurrection, 
which it was their object to inculcate. Thus the allegory of the initia¬ 
tion was more deeply impressed, by being brought vividly to the sight 
as well as to the mind of the aspirant. Thus, too, in the religious 
mysteries of the Middle Ages, the moral lessons of Scripture were 
dramatized for the benefit of the people who beheld them. The Christian 
virtues and graces often assumed the form of personages in these 
religious plays, and fortitude, prudence, temperance, and justice 
appeared before the spectators as living and acting beings, inculcating 
by their actions and by the plot of the drama those lessons which would 
not have been so well received or so thoroughly understood, if given 
merely in a didactic form. The advantage of these scenic representa¬ 
tions, consecrated by antiquity and tested by long experience, is well 
exemplified in the ritual of the third degree of Masonry, where the 
dramatization of the great legend gives to the initiation a singular 
force and beauty. It is surprising, therefore, that the English system 
never adopted, or, if adopted, speedily discarded, the drama of the 
third degree, but gives only in the form of a narrative what the Ameri¬ 
can system more wisely and more usefully presents by living action. 
Throughout America, in every State excepting Pennsylvania, the initia¬ 
tion into the third degree constitutes a scenic representation. The latter 
state alone preserves the less impressive didactic method of the English 
system. The rituals of the continent of Europe pursue the same scenic 
form of initiation, and it is therefore most probable that this was the 
ancient usage, and that the present English ritual is of comparatively 
recent date. 

ARTICLE 275 

Sharp Instrument. The emblematic use of a “sharp instrument," 
as indicated in the ritual of the first degree, is intended to be represented 
by a warlike weapon (the old rituals call it “a warlike instrument") 
such as a dagger or sword. The use of the point of a pair of compasses, 
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as is sometimes improperly done, is an erroneous application of the 
symbol, which should not be tolerated in a properly conducted Lodge. 
The compasses are, besides, a symbol peculiar to the third degree. 

ARTICLE 276 

Publications, Masonic. The fact that, within the past few years, 
Freemasonry has taken its place—and an imposing one, too—in the 
literature of the times; that men of genius and learning have devoted 
themselves to its investigation; that its principles and its system have 
become matters of study and research; and that the results of this 
labor of inquiry have been given, and still continue to be given, to the 
world at large, in the form of treatises on Masonic science, have at 
length introduced the new question among the Fraternity, whether 
Masonic books are of good or of evil tendency to the Institution. Many 
well-meaning but timid members of the Fraternity object to the freedom 
with which Masonic topics are discussed in printed works. They think 
that the veil is too much withdrawn by modern Masonic writers, and 
that all doctrine and instruction should be confined to oral teaching, 
within the limits of the Lodge room. Hence, to them, the art of print¬ 
ing becomes useless for the diffusion of Masonic knowledge; and thus, 
whatever may be the attainments of a Masonic scholar, the fruits of his 
study and experience w r ould be confined to the narrow limits of his 
personal presence. Such objectors draw no distinction between the ritual 
and the philosophy of Masonry. Like the old priests of Egypt, they 
would have everything concealed under hieroglyphics, and would as 
soon think of opening a Lodge in public as they would of discussing, 
in a printed book, the principles and design of the Institution. 

The Grand Lodge of England, some years ago, adopted a regula¬ 
tion which declared it penal to print or publish any part of the pro¬ 
ceedings of a Lodge, or the names of the persons present at such a 
Lodge, without the permission of the Grand Master. The rule, however, 
evidently referred to local proceedings only, and had no relation what¬ 
ever to the publication of Masonic authors and editors; for the English 
Masonic press, since the days of Hutchinson, in the middle of the last 
century, has been distinguished for the freedom, as well as learning, 
with which the most abstruse principles of our Order have been dis¬ 
cussed. 

Fourteen years ago the Committee of Foreign Correspondence of 
a prominent Grand Lodge affirmed that Masonic literature was doing 
more “harm than good to the Institution.” About the same time the 
committee of another equally prominent Grand Lodge were not ashamed 
to express their regret that so much prominence of notice is “in several 
Grand Lodge proceedings, given to Masonic publications. Masonry 
existed and flourished, was harmonious and happy, in their absence.” 
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When one reads such diatribes against Masonic literature and 
Masonic progress—such blind efforts to hide under the bushel the light 
that should be on the hill-top—he is incontinently reminded of a similar 
iconoclast, who, more than four centuries ago, made a like onslaught on 
the pernicious effects of learning. 

The immortal Jack Cade, in condemning Lord Say to death as a 
patron of learning, gave vent to words of which the language of these 
enemies of Masonic literature seems to be but the echo: 

“Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm, 
in erecting a grammar-school; and whereas, before, our forefathers had 
no other books but the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to 
be used; and contrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast 
built a paper-mill. It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men 
about thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such abominable 
words as no Christian ear can endure to hear. ” 

I belong to no such school. On the contrary, I believe that too 
much cannot be written and printed and read about the philosophy and 
history, the science and symbolism of Freemasonry; provided always the 
writing is confided to those who rightly understand their art. In 
Masonry, as in astronomy, in geology, or in any other of the arts and 
sciences, a new book by an expert must always be esteemed a valuable 
contribution. The productions of silly and untutored minds will fall 
of themselves into oblivion without the aid of official persecution; but 
that which is really valuable—which presents new facts, or furnishes 
suggestive thought—will, in spite of the denunciations of the Jack Cades 
of Masonry, live to instruct the brethren, and to elevate the tone and 
standing of the Institution. 

Dr. Oliver, who has written more on Masonry than any other 
author, says on this subject: “I conceive it to be an error in judgment 
to discountenance the publication of philosophical disquisitions on the 
subject of Freemasonry, because such a proceeding would not only 
induce the world to think that our pretensions are incapable of endur¬ 
ing the test of inquiry, but would also have a tendency to restore the 
dark ages of superstition, when even the sacred writings were prohibited, 
under an apprehension that their contents might be misunderstood or 
perverted to the propagation of unsound doctrines and pernicious prac¬ 
tices; and thus would ignorance be transmitted, as a legacy, from one 
generation to another. ’ ’ 

Still further pursuing this theme, and passing from the unfavorable 
influence which must be exerted upon the world by our silence, to the 
injury that must accrue to the Craft, the same learned writer goes on to 
say, that “no hypothesis can be more untenable than that which for- 
bodes evil to the Masonic institution from the publication of Masonic 
treatises illustrative of its philosophical and moral tendency.” And in 
view of the meagre and unsatisfactory nature of the lectures, in the form 
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in which they are delivered in the Lodges, he wisely suggests that ‘'if 
strictures on the science and philosophy of the Order were placed 
within every brother’s reach, a system of examination and research 
would soon be substituted for the dull and uninteresting routine which, 
in so many instances, characterizes our private meetings. The brethren 
would become excited by the inquiry, and a rich series of new beauties 
and excellencies would be their reward.” 

Of such a result I have no doubt. In consequence of the increase 
of Masonic publications in this country within a few years, Masonry has 
already been elevated to a high position. If there be any who still deem 
it a merely social institution, without a philosophy or literature; if there 
be any who speak of it with less admiration than it justly deserves, we 
may be assumed that such men have read as little as they have thought 
on the subject of its science and its history. A few moments of con¬ 
versation with a Mason will show whether he is one of those contracted 
craftsmen who suppose that Masonic “brightness” consists merely in a 
knowledge of the correct mode of working one’s way into a Lodge, or 
whether he is one who has read and properly appreciated the various 
treatises on the “royal art,” in which men of genius and learning have 
developed the true spirit and design of the Order. 

Such is the effect of Masonic publications upon the Fraternity; and 
the result of all my experience is, that enough has not been published. 
Cheap books on all Masonic subjects, easily accessible to the masses of 
the Order, are necessaries essential to the elevation and extension of the 
Institution. Too many of them confine their acquirements to a knowl¬ 
edge of the signs and the ceremonies of initiation. There they cease 
their researches. They make no study of the philosophy and the antiqui¬ 
ties of the Order. They do not seem to know that the modes of recog¬ 
nition are simply intended as means of security again imposition, and 
that the ceremonial rites are worth nothing without the symbolism 
of which they are only the external exponents. Masonry for them is 
nerveless—senseless—lifeless; it is an empty voice without meaning—a 
tree of splendid foliage, but without a single fruit. 

The monitorial instructions of the Order, as they are technically 
called, contain many things which probably at one time, it would have 
been deemed improper to print; and there are some Masons, even at this 
day, who think that Webb and Cross were too free in their publications. 
And yet we never heard of any evil effects arising from the reading of 
our Monitors, even upon those who have not been initiated. On the 
contrary, meagre as are the explanations given in those works, and unsat¬ 
isfactory as they must be to one seeking for the full light of Masonry 
they have been the means, in many instances, of inducing the profane, 
who have read them, to admire our Institution, and to knock at the 
“door of Masonry” for admission—while we regret to say that they 
sometimes comprise the whole instruction that a candidate gets from an 
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ignorant Master. Without these published Monitors, even that little 
beam of light would be wanting to illuminate his path. 

But if the publication and general diffusion of our elementary 
textbooks have been of acknowledged advantage to the character of the 
Institution, and have, by the information, little as it is, which they 
communicate, been of essential benefit to the Fraternity, we cannot see 
why a more extensive system of instruction on the legends, traditions 
and symbols of the Order should not be productive of still greater good. 

Without an adequate course of reading, no Mason can now take a 
position of any distinction in the ranks of the Fraternity. Without 
extending his studies beyond what is taught in the brief lectures of the 
Lodge, he can never properly appreciate the end and nature of Free¬ 
masonry as a speculative science. The lectures constitute but the skele¬ 
ton of Masonic science. The muscles and nerves and blood-vessels, 
which are to give vitality, and beauty, and health, and vigor, to that 
lifeless skeleton, must be found in the commentaries on them which the 
learning and research of Masonic writers have given to the Masonic 
student. 

The objections to treatises and disquisitions on Masonic subjects, 
that there is danger, through them, of giving too much light to the 
Vvorld without, has not the slightest support from experience. In Eng¬ 
land, in France, and in Germany, scarcely any restriction has been 
observed by Masonic writers, except as to what is emphatically esoteric; 
and yet we do not believe that the profane world is wiser in those 
countries than in our own in respect to the secrets of Freemasonry. In 
the face of these publications, the world without has remained as 
ignorant of the aporrheta of our art, as if no work had ever been written 
on the subject; while the world within—the Craft themselves—have 
been enlightened and instructed, and their views of Masonry (not as a 
social or charitable society, but as a philosophy, a science, a religion) 
have been elevated and enlarged. 

The truth is, that men who are not Masons never read authentic 
Masonic works. They have no interest in the topics discussed, and 
could not understand them, from a want of the preparatory education 
which the Lodge alone can supply. Therefore, were a writer even to 
trench a little on what may be considered as being really the arcana of 
Masonry, there is no danger of his thus making an improper revelation 
to improper persons. 

ARTICLE 277 

Puerility of Freemasonry. “The absurdities and puerilities of 
Freemasonry are fit only for children, and are unworthy of the time or 
attention of wise men. ’ ’ Such is the language of its adversaries, and the 
apothegm is delivered with all that self-sufficiency which shows that the 
speaker is well satisfied with his own wisdom, and is very ready to place 
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himself in the category of those wise men whose opinion he invokes. 
This charge of a puerility of design and object of Freemasonry is worth 
examination. 

Is it then possible, that those scholars of unquestioned strength of 
intellect and depth of science, who have devoted themselves to the study 
of Masonry, and who have in thousands of volumes given the result of 
their researches, have been altogether mistaken in the direction of their 
labors, and have been seeking to develop, not the principles of a philoso¬ 
phy, but the mechanism of a toy? Or is the assertion that such is the 
fact a mere sophism, such as ignorance is every day uttering, and a 
conclusion to which men are most likely to arrive when they talk of 
that of which they know nothing, like the critic who reviews a book that 
he has never read, or the skeptic who attacks a creed that he does not 
comprehend? Such claims to an inspired infallibility are not uncommon 
among men of unsound judgment. Thus, when Gall and Spurzheim first 
gave to the world their wonderful discoveries in reference to the organi¬ 
zation and the functions of the brain—discoveries which have since 
wrought a marked revolution in the sciences of anatomy, physiology 
and ethics—the Edinburgh reviewers attempted to demolish these phi¬ 
losophers and their new system, but succeeded only in exposing their 
own ignorance of the science they were discussing. Time, which is con¬ 
tinually evolving truth out of every intellectual conflict, has long since 
shown that the German philosophers were right and that their Scottish 
critics were wrong. How common is it, even at this day, to hear men 
deriding Alchemy as a system of folly and imposture, cultivated only 
by madmen and knaves, when the researches of those who have investi¬ 
gated the subject without prejudice, but with patient learning, have 
shown without any possibility of doubt, that these old alchemists, so 
long the objects of derision to the ignorant, were religious philosophers, 
and that their science had really nothing to do with the discovery of an 
elixir of life or the transmutation of the baser metals into gold, but that 
they, like the Freemasons, with whom they have a strong affinity, con¬ 
cealed under profound symbols, intelligible only to themselves, the 
search after Divine Truth, and the doctrine of immortal life. Truth 
was the gold which they eliminated from all mundane things, and the 
immortality of the soul was the elixir of everlasting life which perpetu¬ 
ated renewed youth, and took away the power of death. 

So it is with Freemasonry. Those who abuse it know nothing of its 
inner spirit, of its profound philosophy, of the pure religious life that 
it inculcates. 

To one who is at all acquainted with its organization, Freemasonry 
presents itself under two different aspects. 

First, as a secret society distinguished by a peculiar ritual: 

And secondly, as a society having a philosophy on which it is 
founded, and which it proposes to teach to its disciples. 
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These by way of distinction may be called the ritualistic and the 
philosophic elements of Freemasonry. 

The ritualistic element of Freemasonry is that which relates to the 
due performance of the rites and ceremonies of the Order. Like the 
rubrics of the church, which indicate when the priest and congregation 
shall kneel and when they shall stand, it refers to questions such as 
these: What words shall be used in such a place, and what ceremony 
shall be observed on such an occasion? It belongs entirely to the inner 
organization of the Institution, or to the manner in which its services 
shall be conducted, and is interesting or important only to its own mem¬ 
bers. The language of its ritual or form of its ceremonies has nothing 
more to do with the philosophic designs of Freemasonry than the rubrics 
of a church have to do with the religious creed professed by that church. 
It might at any time be changed in its most material points, without in 
the slighest degree affecting the essential character of the Institution. 

Of course, this ritualistic element is in one sense important to the 
members of the society, because, by a due observance of the ritual, a 
general uniformity is preserved. But beyond this, the Masonic ritual 
makes no claim to the consideration of scholars, and never has been 
made, and, indeed, from the very nature of its secret character, never 
can be made, a topic of discussion with those who are outside of the 
Fraternity. 

But the other, the philosophical element of Freemasonry, is one of 
much importance. For it, and through it, I do make the plea that 
the Institution is entitled to the respect, and even veneration, of all good 
men, and is well worth the careful consideration of scholars. 

A great many theories have been advanced by Masonic writers as 
to the real origin of the Institution, as to the time when and the place 
where it first took its birth. It has been traced to the mysteries of the 
ancient Pagan world, to the Temple of King Solomon, to the Roman 
Colleges of Artificers, to the Crusades for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
to the Gilds of the Middle Ages, to the Stonemasons of Strasburg and 
Cologne, and even to the revolutionary struggle in England in the time 
of the commonwealth, and to the secret efforts of the adherents of the 
house of Stuart to recover the throne. But whatever theory may be 
selected, and wheresoever and whensoever it may be supposed to have 
received its birth, one thing is certain, namely, that for generations past, 
and yet within the records of history, it has, unlike other mundane 
things, presented to the world an unchanged organization. Take, for 
instance, the theory which traces it back to one of the most recent 
periods, that, namely, which places the organization of the Order of 
Freemasons at the building of the Cathedral of Strasburg, in the year 
1275. During all the time that has since elapsed, full six hundred years, 
how has Freemasonry presented itself? Why, as a brotherhood organ¬ 
ized and controlled by a secret discipline, engaged in important arehi- 
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teetural labors, and combining with its operative tasks speculations of 
great religious import. If we see any change, it is simply this, that 
when the necessity no longer existed the operative element was laid 
aside, and the speculative only was retained, but with a scrupulous pres¬ 
ervation, (as if it were for purposes of identification) of the technical 
language the rules and regulations, the working tools, and the discipline 
of the operative art. The material only on which they wrought was 
changed. The disciples and followers of Erwin of Steinbach, the Master 
Builder of Strasburg, were engaged, under the influence of a profoundly 
religious sentiment, in the construction of a material edifice to the 
glory of God. The more modern workers in Freemasonry are under the 
same religious influence, engaged in the construction of a sipirtual tem¬ 
ple. Does not this long continuance of a brotherhood employed in the 
same pursuit, or changing it only from a material to a spiritual charac¬ 
ter, but retaining its identity of organization, demand for itself some 
respect, and, if for nothing else, at least for its antiquity, some share of 
veneration ? 

But this is not all. This society or brotherhood, or confraternity as 
it might more appropriately be called, is distinguished from all other 
associations by the possession of certain symbols, myths, and, above all 
else, a Golden Legend, all of which are directed to the purification of 
the heart, to the elevation of the mind, to the development of the great 
doctrine of immortality. 

Now the question where and when these symbols, myths and legends 
arose is one that is well worth the investigation of scholars, because it 
is intimately connected with the history of the human intellect. Did 
the Stonemasons and building corporations of the Middle Ages invent 
them? Certainly not, for they are found in organizations that existed 
ages previously. The Greeks at Elesius taught the same dogma of 
immortal life in the same symbolic mode, and their legend, if it differed 
from the Masonic in its accidents, was precisely identical in its sub¬ 
stance. For Hiram there was Dionysus, for the acacia the myrtle, but 
there were the same mourning, the same discovery, the same rejoicing, 
because what had been lost was found, and then the same ineffable light, 
and the same sacred teaching of the name of God and the soul’s immor¬ 
tality. And so an ancient orator, who had passed through one of these 
old Greek Lodges—for such, without much violence of language, they 
may well be called—declared that those who have endured the initiation 
into the mysteries entertain better hopes both of the end of life and of 
the eternal future. Is not this the very object and design of the legend 
of the Master’s degree? And this same peculiar form of symbolic ini¬ 
tiation is to be found among the old Egyptians and in the island of 
Samothracia, thousands of years before the light of Christianity dawned 
upon the world to give the seal of its Master and Founder to the divine 
truth of the resurrection, 
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This will not, it is true, prove the descent of Freemasonry, as now 
organized, from the religious mysteries of antiquity; although this is one 
of the theories of its origin entertained and defended by scholars of no 
mean pretenson. But it will prove an identity of design in the moral 
and intellectual organization of all these institutions, and it will give the 
Masonic student subjects for profound study when he asks the interest¬ 
ing questions—Whence came these symbols, myths and legends? Who 
invented them? How and why have they been preserved? Looking 
back into the remotest days of recorded history, we find a priesthood 
in an island of Greece, and another on the banks of the Nile, teaching 
the existence in a future life by symbols and legends, which convey the 
lesson in a peculiar mode. And now, after thousands of years have 
elapsed, we find the same symbolic and legendary method of instruction, 
for the same purpose, preserved in the depository of what is compara¬ 
tively a modern institution. And between these two extremes of the 
long past and the present now, we find the intervening period occupied 
by similar associations, succeeding each other from time to time, and 
spreading over different countries, but all engaged in the same symbolic 
instruction, with substantially the same symbols and the same mythical 
history. 

Does not all this present a problem in moral and intellectual philos¬ 
ophy, and in the archaeology of ethics, which is well worthy of an 
attempted solution? How unutterably puerile seem the objections and 
the objurgations of a few contracted minds, guided only by prejudice, 
when we consider the vast questions of deep interest that are connected 
with Freemasonry as a part of those great brotherhoods that have filled 
the world for so many ages, so far back indeed, that some philosophic 
historians have supposed that they must have derived their knowledge 
of the doctrines which they taught in their mystic assemblies from direct 
revelation through an ancient priesthood that gives no other evidence of 
its former existence but the results which it produced. 

Man needs something more than the gratification of his animal 
wants. The mind requires food as well as the body, and nothing can 
better give that mental nutriment than the investigation of subjects 
which relate to the progress of the intellect and the growth of the 
religious sentiment. 

Again, man was not made for himself alone. The old Stoic lived 
only for and within himself. But modern philosophy and modern 
religion teach no such selfish doctrine. Man is but part of the great 
brotherhood of man, and each one must be ready to exclaim with the 
old poet, 4 4 Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto, ’ ’ I am a man, 
and J deem nothing relating to mankind to be foreign to my feelings. 
Men study ancient history simply that they may learn what their 
brother men have done in former times, and they read the philosophers 
and poets of Greece and Rome that they may know what were the 
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speculations of those old thinkers, and they strive to measure the intel¬ 
lect of man as it was then and as it is now, because the study of the 
growth of intellectual philosophy and the investigation of the mental 
and moral powers come home to us all as subjects of common interest. 

Looking, then, upon Freemasonry as one of those associations which 
furnish the evidence and the example of the progress of man in intel¬ 
lectual, moral and religious development, it may be well claimed for it 
that its design, its history and its philosophy, so far from being puerile, 
are well entitled to the respect of the world, and are worth the careful 
research of scholars. 

ARTICLE 278 

Punishments, Masonic. Punishment in Masonry is inflicted that 
the character of the Institution may remain unsullied, and that the 
unpunished crimes of its members may not injuriously reflect upon the 
reputation of the whole society. The nature of the punishment to be 
inflicted is restricted by the peculiar character of the Institution, which 
is averse to some forms of penalty, and by the laws of the land, which 
do not give to private corporations the right to impose certain species 
of punishment. 

The infliction of fines or pecuniary penalties has, in modern times at 
least, been considered as contrary to the genius of Masonry, because the 
sanctions of Masonic law are of a higher nature than any that could be 
furnished by a pecuniary penalty. 

Imprisonment and corporal punishment are equally adverse to the 
spirit of the Institution, and are also prohibited by the laws of the 
land, which reserve the infliction of such penalties for their own 
tribunals. 

Masonic punishments are therefore restricted to an expression of 
disapprobation or the deprivation of Masonic rights, and are 1. Cen¬ 
sure; 2. Reprimand; 3. Exclusion; 4. Suspension, Definite or Indefi¬ 
nite; and 5. Expulsion. 

ARTICLE 279 

Purification. As the aspirant, in the Ancient Mysteries was not 
permitted to pass through any of the forms of initiation, or to enter 
the sacred vestibule of the temple, until, by water or fire, he had been 
symbolically purified from the corruptions of the world which he was 
about to leave behind, so in Masonry there is in the first degree a 
symbolical purification by the presentation to the candidate of the com¬ 
mon gavel, an implement whose emblematical use teaches a purification 
of the heart. 

ARTICLE 280 

Purity. In the Ancient Mysteries purity of heart and life was an 
essential prerequisite to initiation, because by initiation the aspirant was 
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brought to a knowledge of God, to know whom was not permitted to 
the impure. For, says Origen, “a defiled heart cannot see God, but he 
must be pure who desires to obtain a proper view of a pure Being.” 
And in the same spirit the Divine Master says: “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” But “to see God” is a Hebraism, signi¬ 
fying to possess him, to be spiritually in communnion with him, to 
know his true character. Now to acquire this knowledge of God, sym¬ 
bolized by the knowledge of his Name is the great object of Masonic, 
as it was of all ancient initiation; and lienee the candidate in Masonry 
is required to be pure, for “he only can stand in the holy place who 
hath clean hands and a pure heart. ’ ’ 

ARTICLE 281 

Right Hand. The right hand has in all ages been deemed an 
important symbol to represent the virtue of fidelity. Among the ancients, 
the right hand and fidelity to an obligation were almost deemed synony¬ 
mous terms. Thus, among the Romans, the expression, “fallere dex- 
tram,” to betray the right hand, also signified to violate faith; and 
“jungere dextras,” to join right hands, meant to give a mutual pledge. 
Among the Hebrews, the right hand was derived from aman, to be 
faithful. 

The practice of the ancients was conformable to these peculiarities 
of idiom. Among the Jews, to give the right hand was considered as a 
mark of friendship and fidelity. Thus St. Paul says, “When James, 
Cephas and John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that 
was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fel¬ 
lowship, that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto the circum¬ 
cision.” (Gal. ii. 6.) The same expression, also, occurs in Maccabees. 
We meet, indeed, continually in the Scriptures with allusions to the 
right hand as an emblem of truth and fidelity. Thus in Psalm cxliv. it 
is said, “their right hand is a right hand of falsehood,” that is to say, 
they lift up their right hand to swear to what is not true. This lifting 
up of the right hand was, in fact, the universal mode adopted among 
both Jews and Pagans in taking an oath. The custom is certainly as old 
as the days of Abraham, who said to the King of Salem, “I have lifted 
up my hand unto the Lord, the most high God, the possessor of heaven 
and earth, that I will not take anything that is thine.” Sometimes 
among the Gentile nations, the right hand, in taking an oath, was laid 
upon the horns of the altar, and sometimes upon the hand of the person 
administering the obligation. But in all cases it was deemed necessary, 
to the validity and solemnity of the attestation, that the right hand 
should be employed. 

Since the introduction of Christianity, the use of the right hand in 
contracting an oath has been continued, but instead of extending it to 
heaven, or seizing with it a horn of the altar, it is now directed to be 
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placed upon the Holy Scriptures, which is the universal mode at this 
day in all Christian countries. The antiquity of this usage may be 
learned from the fact, that in the code of the Emperor Theodosius, 
adopted about the year 438, the placing of the right hand on the 
Gospels is alluded to; and in the code of Justinian whose date is the 
year 529, the ceremony is distinctly laid down as a necessary part of the 
formality of the oath, in the words “tactis sacrosanctis Evangeliis”— 
the Holy Gospel being touched. 

This constant use of the right hand in the most sacred attestations 
and solemn compacts, was either the cause or the consequence of its 
being deemed an emblem of fidelity. Dr. Potter thinks it was the cause, 
and he supposes that the right hand was naturally used instead of the 
left, because it was more honorable, as being the instrument by which 
superiors give commands to those below them. Be this as it may, it is 
well known that the custom existed universally, and that there are 
abundant allusions in the most ancient writers to the junction of right 
hands in making compacts. 

The Romans had a goddess whose name was Fides, or Fidelity, 
whose temple was first consecrated by Numa. Her symbol was two 
right hands joined, or sometimes two human figures holding each other 
by the right hands, whence, in all agreements among the Greeks and 
Romans, it was usual for the parties to take each other by the right 
hand, in token of their intention to adhere to the compact. 

By a strange error for so learned a man, Oliver mistakes the name 
of this goddess, and calls her Faith. “The spurious Freemasonry,” he 
remarks, “had a goddess called Faith.” No such thing. Fides, or as 
Horace calls her, “incorrupta Fides,” incorruptible Fidelity, is very 
different from the theological virtue of faith. 

The joining of the right hands was esteemed among the Persians 
and Parthians as conveying a most inviolable obligation of fidelity. 
Hence, when King Artabanus desired to hold a conference with his 
revolted subject, Asineus, who was in arms against him, he despatched 
a messenger to him with the request, who said to Asineus, “the king 
hath sent me to give you his right hand and security,” that is, a 
promise to safety in going and coming. And when Asineus sent his 
brother Asileus to the proposed conference, the king met him and gave 
him his right hand, upon which Josephus remarks: “This is of the great¬ 
est force there with all these barbarians, and affords a firm security to 
those who hold intercourse with them; for none of them will deceive, 
when once they have given you their right hands, nor will anyone 
doubt of their fidelity, when that is once given, even though they were 
before suspected of injustice.” 

Stephens gives the following account of the use of the right hand 
as a symbol among the Indian tribes. 

“In the course of many years’ residence on the frontiers, including 
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various journeyings among the tribes, I have had frequent occasion to 
remark the use of the right hand as a symbol; and it is frequently 
applied to the naked body after its preparation and decoration for 
sacred or festive dances. And the fact deserves further consideration 
from these preparations being generally made in the arcanum of the 
secret Lodge, or some other private place, and with all the skill of the 
adept’s art. The mode of applying it in these cases is by smearing the 
hand of the operator with white or colored clay, and impressing it on 
breast, the shoulder, or other part of the body. The idea is thus con¬ 
veyed that a secret influence, a charm, a mystical power is given, arising 
from his sanctity, or his proficiency in the occult arts. This use of the 
hand is not confined to a single tribe or people. I have noticed it alike 
among the Dacotahs, the Winnebagoes, and other Western tribes, as 
among the numerous branches of the red race still located east of the 
Mississippi river, above the lattitude of 42 degrees, who speak dialects 
of the Algonquin language.” 

It is thus apparent that the use of the right hand as a token of 
sincerity and a pledge of fidelity, is as ancient as it is universal; a fact 
which will account for the important station which it occupies among 
the symbols of Freemasonry. 

ARTICLE 282 

Probation. The interval between the reception of one degree and 
the succeeding one is called the probation of the candidate, because it 
is during this period that he is to prove his qualification for advance¬ 
ment. In England and in this country the time of probation between 
the reception of degrees is four weeks, to which is generally added the 
further safeguard of an open examination in the preceeding degree. In 
France and Germany the probation is extended to one year. The time 
is greatly extended in the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite. An 
extraordinary rule prevailed in the Constitutions of 1762, by which the 
Rite of Perfection was governed. According to this rule, a candidate 
was required to pass a probation, from the time of his application as an 
Entered Apprentice until his reception of the twenty-fifth or ultimate 
degree of the Rite, of no less than six years and nine months. But as all 
the separate times of probation depended on symbolic numbers, it is 
not to be presumed that this regulation was ever practically enforced. 

ARTICLE 283 

Physical Qualifications. The physical qualifications of a candidate 
for initiation into Masonry may be considered under the three heads of 
Sex, Age and Bodily Conformation. 1. As to Sex. It is a landmark 
that the candidate shall be a man. This, of course, prohibits the initia¬ 
tion of a woman. 2. As to Age. The candidate must, say the Old 
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Regulations, be of “mature and discreet age.” The ritual forbids the 
initiation of an “old man in his dotage, or a young man under age.” 
The man who has lost his faculties by an accumulation of years, or not 
yet acquired them in their full extent by immaturity of age, is equally 
incapable of initiation. 3. As to Bodily Conformation. The Gothic 
Constitutions of 926, or what is accepted as that document, prescribe 
that the candidate “must be without blemish, and have the full and 
proper use of his limbs;” and the Charges of 1722 say “that he must 
have no maim or defect in his body that may render him incapable of 
learning the art, of serving his Master’s lord, and being made a broth¬ 
er.” And although a few jurists have been disposed to interpret this 
law with unauthorized laxity, the general spirit of the Institution, and 
of all its authorities, is to observe it rigidly. 

ARTICLE 284 

Ne Varietur. Latin. Lest it should be changed. These words 
refer to the Masonic usage of requiring a brother, when he receives a 
certificate from a Lodge, to affix his name, in his own handwriting, in 
the margin, as a precautionary measure, which enables distant brethren, 
by a comparison of the handwriting, to recognize the true and original 
owner of the certificate, and to detect any impostor who may surrepti¬ 
tiously have obtained one. 

ARTICLE 285 

Meridian Sun. The sun in the south is represented in Masonry 
by the Junior Warden, for this reason: when the sun has arrived at 
the zenith, at which time he is in the south, the splendor of his beams 
entitle him to the appellation which he receives in the ritual as “the 
beauty and glory of the day.” Hence, as the Pillar of Beauty which 
supports the Lodge is referred to the Junior Warden, that officer is said 
to represent “the sun in the south at High Twelve,” at which hour the 
Craft are called by him to refreshment, and therefore is he also placed 
in the South that he may the better observe the time and mark the 
progress of the shadow over the dial-plate as it crosses the meridian line. 

ARTICLE 286 

Key. “The key,” says Dr. Oliver, “is one of the most important 
symbols of Freemasonry. It bears the appearance of a common metal 
instrument, confined to the performance of one simple act. But the 
well-instructed brother beholds in it the symbol which teaches him to 
keep a tongue of good report, and to abstain from the debasing 
vices of slander and defamation.” Among the ancients the key was 
a symbol of silence and circumspection; and thus Sophocles alludes 
to it in the OEdiphus Coloneus, where he makes the chorus speak 
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of “the golden key which had come upon the tongue of the 
ministering hierophant in the mysteries of Eleusis. Callimachus says 
that the priestess of Ceres bore a key as the ensign of her mystic office. 
The key was in the mysteries of Isis a hieroglyphic of the opening or 
disclosing of the heart and conscience, in the kingdom of death, for 
trial and judgment. 

In the old rituals of Masonry the key was an important symbol, and 
Dr. Oliver regrets that it has been abandoned in the modern system. 
In the rituals of the first degree, in the eighteenth century, allusion is 
made to a key by whose help the secrets of Masonry are to be obtained, 
which key “is said to hang and not to lie, because it is always to hang 
in a brother’s defence and not to lie to his prejudice.” It was said, 
too, to hang “by the thread of life at the entrance,” and was closely 
connected with the heart, because the tongue “ought to utter nothing 
but what the heart dictates.” And, finally, this key is described as 
being “composed of no metal, but a tongue of good report.” In the 
ritual of the Master’s degree in the Adonhiramite Rite, we find this 
catechism: 

“Q. What do you conceal? 

“A. All the secrets which have been intrusted to me. 

‘ ‘ Q. Where do you conceal them ? 

“A. In the heart. 

“Q. Have you a key to gain entrance there? 

“A. Yes, Right Worshipful. 

“Q. Where do you keep it? 

“A. In a box of coral which opens and shuts only with ivory 

keys. 

“G. Of what metal is it composed? 

“A. Of none. It is a tongue obedient to reason, which knows 
only how to speak well of those of whom it speaks in their absence as 
in their presence.” 

All of this shows that the key as a symbol was formerly equivalent 
to the modern symbol of the “instructive tongue,” which, however, 
with almost the same interpretation, has now been transformed to the 
second or Fellow Craft’s degree. The key however, is still preserved as 
a symbol of secrecy in the Royal Arch degree; and it is also presented 
to us in the same sense in the ivory key of the Secret Master, or fourth 
degree of the Scottish Rite. In many of the German Lodges an ivory 
key is made a part of the Masonic clothing of each brother, to remind 
him that he should lock up or conceal the secrets of Freemasonry in his 
heart. 

But among the ancients the key was also a symbol of power; and 
thus among the Greeks the title of key-bearer, was bestowed upon one 
holding high office; and with the Romans, the keys are given to the 
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bride on the day of marriage, as a token that the authority of the house 
was bestowed upon her; and if afterwards divorced, they were taken 
from her, as a symbol of the deprivation of her office. Among the 
Hebrews the key was used in the same sense. “As the robe and the 
baldric,” says Lowth, “were the ensigns of power and authority, so 
likewise was the key the mark of office, either sacred or civil.” Thus, 
in Isaiah it is said: “The key of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulders; so he shall open, and none shall shut; and he shall shut and 
none shall open.” Our Saviour expressed a similar idea when he said 
to St. Peter, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
It is in reference to this interpretation of the symbol, and not that of 
secrecy, that the key has been adopted as the official jewel of the treas¬ 
urer of a Lodge, because he has the purse, the source of power, under 
his command. 

ARTICLE 287 

Holy Lodge. The old lectures of the last century taught sym¬ 
bolically that there were three Lodges opened at three different periods in 
Masonic history; these were the Holy Lodge, the Sacred Lodge, and 
the Royal Lodge. The Holy Lodge was opened in the tabernacle in 
the wilderness, and over it presided Moses, Aholiab, and Bezaleel; the 
Sacred Lodge was opened on Mount Moriah during the building of 
the first Temple, and was presided over by Solomon, King of Israel, 
Hiram, King of Tyre, and Hiram the Builder; the Royal Lodge was 
opened among the ruins of the first Temple, at the building of the 
second, and was presided over by Joshua, Zerubbabel, and Haggai. 
Though presented as a tradition, it is really only a symbol intended to 
illustrate three important events in the progress of Masonic science. 

ARTICLE 288 

Heal. A technical Masonic term which signifies to make valid or 
legal. Hence one who has received a degree in an irregular manner 
or from incompetent authority is not recognized until he has been 
healed. The precise mode of healing depends on circumstances. If the 
Lodge which conferred the degree was clandestine, the whole ceremony 
of initiation would have to be repeated. If the authority which con¬ 
ferred the degree was only irregular, and the question was merely a 
technical one of legal competence, it has been supposed that it was only 
necessary to exact an obligation of allegiance, or in other words to 
renew the covenant. 

ARTICLE 289 

Grip. This word is peculiar to Masonic language. It is not to he 
found in any English dictionary except Webster’s, where it is marked 
as “obsolete or vulgar,” The correct equivalent English word is 
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“gripe,” which is used also in one or two Masonic works of the begin¬ 
ning of the last century; but grip was very soon adopted as the techincal 
word of Masonry; and so uninterrupted has been its use, that at length 
notwithstanding the derogatory remark of Webster, it has passed into 
the colloquial language of the day to signify a grasp of the hand. But 
in Masonry the meaning of the word is somewhat different. 

ARTICLE 290 

Faith. In the theological ladder, the explanation of which forms 
a part of the ritual of the first degree of Masonry, faith is said to typify 
the lowest round. Faith, here, is synonymous with confidence or trust, 
and hence we find merely a repetition of the lesson which had been 
previously taught that the first, the essential qualification of a candidate 
for initiation, is that he should trust in God. 

In the lecture of the same degree, it is said that “Faith may be 
lost in sight; Hope ends in fruition; but Charity extends beyond the 
grave, through the boundless realms of eternity.” And this is said, 
because as faith is “the evidence of things not seen,” when we see we 
no longer believe by faith but through demonstration; and as hope lives 
only in the expectation of possession, it ceases to exist when the object 
once hoped for is at length enjoyed, but charity, exercised on earth 
in acts of mutual kindness and forbearance, is still found in the world 
to come, in the sublimer form of mercy from God to his erring creatures. 

ARTICLE 291 

Extent of the Lodge. The extent of a Mason’s Lodge is said to 
be in height from the earth to the highest heavens; in depth, from the 
surface to the centre; in length, from east to west; and in breadth, from 
north to south. The expression is a symbolic one, and is intended to 
teach the extensive boundaries of Masonry and the coterminal extension 
of Masonic charity. 

ARTICLE 292 

External Qualifications. The external qualifications of candidates 
for initiation are those which refer to their outward fitness, based upon 
moral and religious character, the frame of body, the constitution of the 
mind, and social position. Hence, they are divided into Moral, Religious, 
Physical, Mental and Political, for all of which see the respective words. 
The expression in the ritual, that “it is the internal and not the external 
qualifications that recommend a man to be made a Mason,” it is evident 
from the context, refers entirely to “worldly wealth and honors,” 
which of course, are not to be taken “into consideration in inquiring 
into the qualifications of a candidate.” 
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ARTICLE 293 

Evergreen. An evergreen plant is a symbol of the immortality of 
the soul. The ancients, therefore, as well as the moderns, planted ever¬ 
greens at the heads of graves. Freemasons wear evergreens at the 
funerals of their brethren, and cast them into the grave. The acacia is 
the plant which should be used on these occasions, but where it cannot 
be obtained, some other evergreen plant, especially the cedar, is used as 
a substitute. 

ARTICLE 294 

Elizabeth of England. Preston states that the following circum¬ 
stance is recorded of this sovereign: Hearing that the Masons were in 
possession of secrets which they would not reveal, and being jealous of 
all secret assemblies, she sent an armed force to York, with intent to 
break up their annual Grand Lodge. This design, however, was happily 
frustrated by the interposition of Sir Thomas Sackville, who took care 
to initiate some of the chief officers whom she had sent on this duty. 
They joined in communication with the Masons, and made so favorable 
a report to the queen on their return that she countermanded her orders, 
and never afterwards attempted to disturb the meetings of the Frater¬ 
nity. The iconoclasts, of course, assert that the story is void of authen¬ 
ticity. 

ARTICLE 295 

Ear of Com. This was, among all the ancients, an emblem of 
plenty. Ceres, who was universally worshipped as the goddess of abun¬ 
dance, and even called by the Greeks Demeter, a manifest corruption of 
Gemeter, or mother earth, was symbolically represented with a garland 
on her head composed of ears of corn, a lighted torch in one hand, and a 
cluster of poppies and ears of corn in the other. And in the Hebrew, 
the most significant of all languages, the two words, which signify an 
ear of corn, are both derived from roots which give the idea of abun¬ 
dance. For shibboleth, which is applicable both to an ear of corn and a 
flood of water, has its root in shabal, to increase or to flow abundantly; 
and the other name of com, dagan, is derived from the verb dagah, 
signifying to multiply, or to be increased. 

Ear of corn, which is a technical expression in the second degree, 
has been sometimes ignorantly displaced by a sheaf of wheat. This is 
done in America, under the mistaken supposition that corn refers only to 
Indian maize, which was unknown to the ancients. But corn is a generic 
word, and includes wheat and every other kind of grain. This is its 
legitimate English meaning, and hence an ear of corn, which is an old 
expression, and the right one, would denote a stalk but not a sheaf of 
wheat. 
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ARTICLE 290 

Dumbness. Although the faculty of speech is not one of the five 
human senses, it is important as the medium of communicating instruc¬ 
tion, admonition, or reproof, and the person who does not possess it is 
unfitted to perform the most important duties of life. Hence dumbness 
disqualifies a candidate for Masonic initiation. 

ARTICLE 297 

Door. Every well constructed Lodge room should be provided 
with two doors,—one on the left hand of the Senior Warden, communi¬ 
cating with the preparation room, the other on his right hand, communi¬ 
cating with the Tiler’s apartment. The former of these is called the 
inner door, and is under the charge of the Senior Deacon; the latter 
is called the outer door, and is under the charge of the Junior Deacon. 
In a well furnished Lodge, each of these doors is provided with two 
knockers, one on the inside and the other on the outside; and the outside 
door has sometimes a small aperture on the centre to facilitate communi¬ 
cations between the Junior Deacon and the Tiler. This, however, is a 
modern innovation, and I very much doubt its propriety and expediency. 
No communication ought legally to be held between the inside and the 
outside of the Lodge except through the door, which should be opened 
only after regular alarm duly reported, and on the order of the Wor¬ 
shipful Master. 

ARTICLE 298 

Due Guard. A mode of recognition which derives its name from 
its object, which is to duly guard the person using it in reference to 
his obligations, and the penalty for their violation. The Due Guard 
is an Americanism, and of comparatively recent origin, being unknown 
to the English and continental systems. In some of the old rituals of 
the date of 1757, the expression is used, but only as referring to what 
is now called the Sign. 

ARTICLE 299 

Disputes. The spirit of all the Ancient Charges and Constitutions 
is, that disputes among Masons should be settled by an appeal to the 
brethren, to whose award the disputants were required to submit. Thus, 
in an Old Record of the fifteenth century, it is provided, among other 
charges, that “yf any discorde schall be bitwene hym and his felows, 
he schall abey hym mekely and be stylle at the byddyng of his Master 
or of the Wardeyne of his Master, in his Master’s absens, to the holy 
day folowyng, and that he accorde then at the dispocition of his felows.” 

A similar regulation is to be found in all the other old Charges and 
Constitutions, and is continued in operation at this day by the Charges 
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approved in 1722, which express the same idea in more modern lang¬ 
uage. 

ARTICLE 300 

Declaration of Candidates. Every candidate for initiation is 
required to make “upon honor” the following declaration before an 
appropriate officer or committee. That, unbiased by the improper 
solicitation of friends and uninfluenced by mercenary motives, he freely 
and voluntarily offers himself as a candidate for the mysteries of 
Masonry; that he is prompted to solicit the privileges of Masonry by a 
favorable opinion conceived of the Institution and a desire of knowl¬ 
edge; and that he will cheerfully conform to all the ancient usages and 
established customs of the Fraternity. This form is very old. It is to 
be found in precisely the same words in the earliest edition of Preston. 
It is required by the English Constitution, that the candidate should 
subscribe his name to the declaration which is made before the Stewards. 
But in this country the declaration is made orally, and usually before 
the Senior Deacon. 


ARTICLE 301 

Christianization of Freemasonry. The interpretation of the sym¬ 
bols of Freemasonry from a Christian point of view is a theory adopted 
by some of the most distinguished Masonic writers of England and this 
country, but one wliich I think does not belong to the ancient system. 
Hutchinson, and after him Oliver—profoundly philosophical as are the 
Masonic speculations of both—have, I am constrained to believe, ^falle n 
into a greats error im callin g the Master Ma son ’s degree a Christian 
institution. It is true that it embraces within its scheme the great 
truths of Christianity upon the subject of the immortality of the soul 
and the resurrection of the body; but this was to be presumed, because 
Freemasonry is truth, and all truth must be identical. But the origin of 
each is different; their histories are dissimilar. The principles of Free¬ 
masonry preceded the advent of Christianity. Its symbols and its 
legends are derived from the Solomonic Temple and from the people 
even anterior to that. Its religion comes from the ancient priesthood; 
its faith was that primitive one of Noah and his immediate descendants. 
If Masonry were simply a Christian institution, the Jew and theJMoslem, 
theBrahman and the Buddhist, could not conscientiously partake of its 
illumination. But its uni versality i& its Jhoast. In its la nguage citizens 
of every nation may converse; at its altar men of all religions may 
kneel; to its creed disciples of every faith may subscribe. 

Yet it cannot be denied that since the advent of Christianity a 
Christian element has been almost imperceptibly infused into the 
Masonic system, at least among Christian Masons. This has been a 
necessity; for it is the tendency of every predominant religion to 
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pervade with its influence all that surrounds it or is about it, whether 
religious, political or social. This arises from a need of the human 
heart. To the man deeply imbued with the spirit of his religion, 'there 
is an almost unconscious desire to accommodate and adapt all the busi¬ 
ness and the amusements of life—the labors and the employments of his 
every-day existence—to the indwelling faith of his soul. 

The Christian Mason, therefore, while acknowledging and appreci¬ 
ating the great doctrines taught in Masonry, and also while grateful that 
these doctrines were preserved in the bosom of his ancient Order at a 
time when they were unknown to the multitudes of the surrounding 
nations, is still anxious to give to them a Christian character; to invest 
them, in some measure, with the peculiarities of his own creed, and to 
bring the interpretation of their symbolism more nearly home to his 
own religious sentiments. 

The feeling is an instinctive one, belonging to the noblest aspira¬ 
tions of our human nature; and hence we find Christian Masonic writers 
indulging in it to an almost unwarrantable excess, and, by the extent 
of their sectarian interpretations, materially affecting the cosmopolitan 
character of the Institution. 

This tendency to Christianization has, in some instances, been so 
universal, and has prevailed for so long a period, that certain symbols 
and myths have been, in this way, so deeply and thoroughly imbued 
with the Christian element as to leave those who have not penetrated 
into the cause of this peculiarity, in doubt whether they should attribute 
to the symbol an ancient or a modern and Christian origin. 

ARTICLE 302 

Daughter of a Mason. The daughter of a Mason is entitled to 
certain peculiar privileges and claims upon the Fraternity arising from 
her relationship to a member of the Craft. There has been some dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to the time and manner in which the privileges 
cease. Masonic jurists, however, very generally incline to the opinion 
that they are terminated by marriage. If a Mason’s daughter marries 
a profane, she absolves her connection with the Fraternity. If she 
marries a Mason, she exchanges her relation of a Mason’s daughter for 
that of a Mason’s wife. 

ARTICLE 303 

Clean Hands. Clean hands are a symbol of purity. The psalmist 
says, “that he only shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, or shall stand 
in his holy place, who hath clean hands and a pure heart.” Hence, the 
washing of the hands is an outward sign of an internal purification: 
and the psalmist says in another place, “I will wash my hands in 
innocence, and I will encompass thine altar, Jehovah.” In the Ancient 
Mysteries the washing of the hands was always an introductory cer©~ 
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raony to the initiation; and, of course, it was nsed symbolically to 
indicate the necessity of purity from crime as a qualification of those 
who sought admission into the sacred rites; and hence, on a temple in 
the Island of Crete, this inscription was placed: “Cleanse your feet, 
wash your hands, and then enter.” Indeed, the washing of hands, as 
symbolic of purity, was among the ancients a peculiarly religious rite. 
No one dared to pray to the gods until he had cleansed his hands. Thus, 
Homer makes Hector says: 

“I dread with unwashed hands to bring 
My incensed wine to Jove an offering.” 

In a similar spirit of religion, Aeneas, when leaving burning Troy, 
refuses to enter the Temple of Ceres until his hands, polluted by recent 
strife, had been washed in the living stream. 

“Me bello e tanto digressum et coede recenti, 

Attract are nefas, donee me flumine vivo abluero.” 

“In me now fresh from war and recent strife, 

’Tis impious the sacred things to touch, 

Till in the living stream myself I bathe.” 

The same practice prevailed among the Jews, and a striking instance 
of the symbolism is exhibited in that well-known action of Pilate, who, 
when the Jews clamored for Jesus that they might crucify him, appeared 
before the people, and having taken water, washed his hands, saying at 
the same time, “I am innocent of the blood of this just man, see ye 
to it.” 

The white gloves worn by Masons as a part of their clothing, 
alluded to this symbolizing of clean hands; and what in some of the 
high degrees has been called “Masonic Baptism” is nothing else but the 
symbolizing, by a ceremony, this doctrine of clean hands as the sign 
of a pure heart. 

ARTICLE 304 

Curiosity. It is a very general opinion among Masons that a 
candidate should not be actuated by curiosity in seeking admission into 
the Order. But, in fact, there is no regulation nor landmark on the 
subject. An idle curiosity is, it is true, the characteristic of a weak 
mind. But to be influenced by a laudable curiosity to penetrate the 
mysteries of an Institution venerable for its antiquity and its univer¬ 
sality, is to be controlled by a motive which is not reprehensible. There 
are, indeed, in legend of the high degrees, some instances where curi¬ 
osity is condemned, but the curiosity in these instances, led to an intru¬ 
sion into forbidden places, and is very different from the curiosity or 
desire for knowledge which leads a profane to seek fairly and openly an 
acquaintance with mysteries which he has already learned to respect. 
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ARTICLE 305 

Certificate. A diploma issued by a Grand Lodge, or by a subor¬ 
dinate Lodge under its authority, testifying that the holder thereof is a 
true and trusty brother and recommending him to the hospitality of 
the Fraternity abroad. The character of this instrument has sometimes 
been much misunderstood. It is by no means intended to act as a 
voucher for the bearer, nor can it be allowed to supersede the necessity 
of a strict examination. A stranger, however, having been tried and 
proved by a more unerring standard, his certificate then properly comes 
in as an auxiliary testimonial, and will be permitted to afford good 
evidence of his correct standing in his Lodge at home; for no body of 
Masons, true to the principles of their Order would grant such an instru¬ 
ment to an unworthy brother, or to one who, they feared, might make 
an improper use of it. But though the presence of a Grand Lodge 
certificate be in general required as collateral evidence of worthiness to 
visit, or receive aid, in its accidental absence, which may arise in various 
ways, as from fire, captivity, or shipwreck, should not debar a strange 
brother from the right guaranteed to him by our Institution, provided 
he can offer other evidence of his good character. The Grand Lodge 
of New York has, upon this subject, taken the proper stand in the fol¬ 
lowing regulation: “That no Mason be admitted to any subordinate 
Lodge under the jurisdiction of this Grand Lodge, or receive the char¬ 
ities of any Lodge, unless he shall, on such application, exhibit a Grand 
Lodge certificate, duly attested by the proper authorities, except he is 
known to the Lodge to be a worthy brother.” 

The certificate system has been warmly discussed by the Grand 
Lodges of the United States, and considerable opposition to it has been 
made by some of them on the ground that it is an innovation. If it is 
an innovation, it certainly is not one of the present day, as we may learn 
from the Regulations made in General Assembly of the Masons of Eng¬ 
land, on St. John the Evangelist’s day, 1663, during the Grand Master¬ 
ship of the Earl of St. Albans, one of which reads as follows: 

“That no person hereafter who shall be accepted a Freemason shall 
be admitted into any Lodge or Assembly, until he has brought a cer¬ 
tificate of the time and place of his acceptation from the Lodge that 
accepted him, unto the Master of that limit or division where such 
Lodge is kept." 

ARTICLE 306 

Constitute, Legally. The phrase, a legally-constituted Lodge, is 
often used Masonically to designate any Lodge working under proper 
authority, which necessarily includes Lodges working under a dispensa¬ 
tion; although, strictly, a Lodge cannot be legally constituted until it 
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has received its warrant or charter from the Grand Lodge. But so far 
as respects the regularity of their work, Lodges under dispensation and 
warranted Lodges have the same standing. 

ARTICLE 307 

Communication. The meeting of a Lodge is so called. There is a 
peculiar significance in this term. “To communicate,” which, in the 
Old English form, was “to common,” originally meant to share in com¬ 
mon with others. The great sacrament of the Christian church, which 
denotes a participation in the mysteries of the religion and a fellowship 
in the church, is called a “communion,” which is fundamentally the 
same as a “communication,” for he who partakes of the communion 
is said “to communicate.” Hence, the meetings of Masonic Lodges are 
called communications, to signify that it is not simply the ordinary 
meeting of a society for the transaction of business, but that such meet¬ 
ing is the fellowship of men engaged in a common pursuit, and governed 
by a common principle, and that there is therein a communication or 
participation of those feelings and sentiments that constitute a true 
brotherhood. 

The communications of Lodges are regular or stated and special or 
emergent. Regular communications are held under the provision of the 
by-laws, but special communications are called by order of the Master. 
It is a regulation that no special communication can alter, amend, or 
rescind the proceedings of a regular communication. 

ARTICLE 308 

Chastity. In the Halliwell MS. of the Constitutions of Masonry, 
written not later than the latter part of the fourteenth century, and 
purporting to be a copy of the Regulations adopted at York in 926, the 
seventh point is in these words: 

“Thou schal not by thy maystres wyf ly, 

Ny by thy felows yn no manner wyse, 

Lest the Craft wolde thee despyse; 

Ny by thy felows concubyne, 

No more thou woldest be dede by thyne. ’ ’ 

Again in the Constitutions known as the Matthew Cooke MS., the 
date of which is about the latter part of the fifteenth century, the same 
regulations is enforced in these words: “The 7th Point. That he covet 
not the wyfe ne the daughter of his masters, neither of his fellows but 
if (unless) it be in marriage.” So all through the old Constitutions and 
Charges, we find this admonition to respect the chastity of our breth- 
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ren’s wives and daughters; an admonition which, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, is continued to this day. 

ARTICLE 309 

Chalk, Charcoal and Clay. By these three substances are beauti¬ 
fully symbolized the three qualifications for the servitude of an Entered 
Apprentice—freedom, fervency and zeal. Chalk is the freest of all 
substances, because the slightest touch leaves a trace behind. Charcoal, 
the most fervent, because to it, when ignited, the most obdurate metals 
yield ; and clay, the most zealous, because it is constantly employed 
in man’s service, and is as constantly reminding us that from it we all 
came, and to it we must all return. In the earlier lectures of the last 
century, the symbols, with the same interpretation, were given as 
“Chalk, Charcoal and Earthen Pau.” 

ARTICLE 310 

Cemeteries, Masonic. The desire to select some suitable spot 
wherein to deposit the remains of our departed kindred and friends 
seems almost innate in the human breast. The stranger’s field was 
bought with the accursed bribe of betrayal and treason, and there is an 
abhorrence to depositing our loved ones in places whose archetype was 
so desecrated by its purchase money. The church-yard to the man of 
sentiment, is as sacred as the church itself. The cemetery bears a 
hallowed character, and we adorn its graves with vernal flowers or with 
evergreens, to show that the dead, though away from our presence 
visibly, still live and bloom in our memories. The oldest of all the 
histories that time has saved to us contains an affecting story of this 
reverence of the living for the dead, when it tells us how Abraham, 
when Sarah, his beloved wife, had died in a strange land, reluctant to 
bury her among strangers, purchased from the sons of Heth the cave 
of Machpelah for a burial place for his people. 

It is not, then, surprising that Masons actuated by this spirit, 
should have been desirous to consecrate certain spots as resting places 
for themselves and for the strange brethren who should die among 
them. A writer in the London Freemason's Magazine for 1858 com¬ 
plained that there was not in England a Masonic cemetery, nor portion 
of an established cemetery especially dedicated to the interment of the 
brethren of the Craft. This neglect cannot be charged against the 
Masons of America, for there is scarcely a city or town of considerable 
size in which the Masons have not purchased and appropriated a suitable 
spot as a cemetery to be exclusively devoted to the use of the Fraternity. 
These cemeteries are often, and should always be, dedicated with impres¬ 
sive ceremonies; and it is to be regretted that our rituals have provided 
no sanctioned form of service for these occasions. 
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ARTICLE 311 

Censure. In Masonic law, the mildest form of punishment that 
can be inflicted, and may be defined to be a formal expression of dis¬ 
approbation, without other result than the effect produced upon the 
feelings of him who is censured. It is adopted by a resolution of the 
Lodge on a motion made at a regular communication; it requires only 
a bare majority of votes for its passage, does not affect the Masonic 
standing of the person censured, and may be revoked at any subsequent 
regular communication. 

ARTICLE 312 

Bay-Tree. An evergreen plant, and a symbol in Freemasonry 
of the immortal nature of Truth. By the bay-tree thus referred to in 
the ritual of the Knight of the Red Cross, is meant the laurel, which, 
as an evergreen, was among the ancients a symbol of immortality. It is, 
therefore, properly compared with truth, which Josephus makes Zerub- 
bel say is * * immortal and eternal.” 

ARTICLE 313 

Desagnliers, John Theophilus. Of those who were engaged in the 
revival of Freemasonry in the beginning of the eighteenth century, none 
performed a more important part than he to whom may be well applied 
the epithet of the Father of Modern Speculative Masonry, and to whom, 
perhaps, more than any other person, is the present Grand Lodge of 
England indebted for its existence. A sketch of his life, drawn from the 
scanty materials to be found in Masonic records, and in the brief notices 
of a few of his contemporaries, cannot fail to be interesting to the 
student of Masonic history. 

The Rev. John Theophilus Desaguliers, LL.D., F.R.S., was born on 
the 12th of March, 1683, at Rochelle, in France. He was the son of 
a French Protestant clergyman; and, bis father having removed to Eng¬ 
land as a refugee on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, he was edu¬ 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took lessons of the celebrated 
Keill in experimental philosophy. In 1713 he received the degree of 
Master of Arts, and in the same year succeeded Dr. Keill as a lecturer 
on experimental philosophy at Hart Hall. In the year 1714 he removed 
to Westminster where he continued his course of lectures, being the 
first one, it is said, who ever lectured upon physical science in the 
metropolis. At this time he attracted the notice and secured the friend¬ 
ship of Sir Isaac Newton. His reputation as a philosopher obtained 
for him a fellowship in the Royal Society. He was also about this time 
admitted to clerical orders, and appointed by the Duke of Chandos his 
chaplain, who also presented him to the living of Whitchurch. In 1718 
he received from the University of Oxford the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and was presented by the Earl of Sunderland to a living in 
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Norfolk, which he afterwards exchanged for one in Essex. He main¬ 
tained, however, his residence in London, where he continued to deliver 
his lectures until his death. 

In the clerical profession he seems not to have been an ardent 
worker, and his theological labors were confined to the publication of a 
single sermon on repentance. He was in fact more distinguished as a 
scientist than as a clergyman, and Priestly calls him “an indefatigable 
experimental philosopher.” 

It is, however, as a Mason that Dr. Desaguliers will most attract our 
attention. Soon after his arrival in London he was made a Mason in 
the Lodge meeting at Goose and Gridiron, in St. Paul’s church-yard, 
which subsequently took the name of the “Lodge of Antiquity.” “The 
peculiar principles of the Craft,” says Dr. Oliver, “struck him as being 
eminently calculated to contribute to the benefit of the community at 
large, if they could be redirected into the channel from which they had 
been diverted by the retirement of Sir Christopher Wren.” It is said 
that he visited that veteran architect, and from his conversations with 
him was induced to inaugurate those measures which led in 1717 to 
the revival of Freemasonry in the south of England. The reputation of 
Desaguliers as a man of science enabled him to secure the necessary 
assistance of older Masons to carry the design of revival into effect, and, 
supported by the activity and zeal of many brethren, he succeeded in 
obtaining a meeting of the four London Lodges in 1717 at the Apple- 
Tree Tavern, where the Grand Lodge was constituted in due form, and 
at a subsequent meeting, on St. John the Baptist’s day, Antony Sayer 
was elected Grand Master. In 1719 Desaguliers was elevated to the 
throne of the Grand Lodge, succeeding George Payne, and being thus 
the third Grand Master after the revival. He paid much attention to 
the interests of the Fraternity, and so elevated the character of the 
Order, that the records of the Grand Lodge show that during his admin¬ 
istration several of the older brethren who had hitherto neglected the 
Craft resumed their visits to the Lodges, and many noblemen were 
initiated into the Institution. 

Dr. Desaguliers was peculiarly zealous in the investigation and 
collection of the old records of the society, and to him we are princi¬ 
pally indebted for the preservation of the “Charges of a Freemason” 
and the preparation of the ‘ ‘ General Kegulations, ’ ’ which are found in ’ 
the first edition of the Constitutions; which, although attributed to Dr. 
Anderson, were undoubtedly compiled under the supervision of Desa¬ 
guliers. Anderson, we suppose, did the work, while Desaguliers fur¬ 
nished much of the material and the thought. One of the first contro¬ 
versial works in favor of Freemasonry, namely, A Detection of Dr. 
Plots’ Account of the Freemasons, was also attributed to his pen; but 
he is said to have repudiated the credit of its authorship, of which 
indeed the paper furnishes no internal evidence. In 1721 he delivered 
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before the Grand Lodge what the records call “an eloquent oration 
about Masons and Masonry. ” It does not appear that it was ever pub¬ 
lished, at least no copy of it is extant, although Kloss puts the title 
at the head of his Catalogue of Masonic Orations. It is, indeed, the 
first Masonic address of which we have any notice, and would be highly 
interesting, because it would give us, in all probability, as Kloss remarks, 
the views of the Masons of that day in reference to the design of the 
Institution. 

After his retirement from the office of Grand Master, in 1720, Desa- 
guliers was three times appointed Deputy Grand Master: in 1723, by 
the Duke of Warton; in 1724, by the Earl of Dalkeith; in 1725, by 
Lord Paisley; and during this period of service he did many things for 
the benefit of the Craft; among others, initiating that scheme of charity 
which was subsequently developed in what is now known in the Grand 
Lodge of England as the Fund of Benevolence. 

After this, Dr. Desaguliers passed over to the Continent, and 
resided for a few years in Holland. In 1731 he was at the Hague, and 
presided as Worshipful Master of a Lodge organized under a special 
deputation for the purpose of initiating and passing the Duke of 
Lorraine, who was subsequently Grand Duke of Tuscany, and then 
Emperor of Germany. The duke was, during the same year, made a 
Master Mason in England. 

On his return to England, Desaguliers was considered, from his 
position in Masonry, as the most fitting person to confer the degrees on 
the Prince of Wales, who was accordingly entered, passed and raised in 
an occasional Lodge, held on two occasions at Kew, over which Dr. 
Desaguliers presided as Master. 

Dr. Desaguliers was very attentive to his Masonic duties, and punc¬ 
tual in his attendance on the communications of the Grand Lodge. His 
last recorded appearance by name is on the 19th of March, 1741, but a 
few years before his death. 

Of Desaguliers’ Masonic and personal character, Dr. Oliver gives, 
from tradition, the following description: 

“There were many traits in his character that redound to his 
immortal praise. He was a grave man in private life, almost approach¬ 
ing to austerity; but he could relax in the private recesses of a tiled 
Lodge, and in company with brothers and fellows, where the ties of 
social intercourse are not particularly stringent. He considered the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Lodge as strictly confidential; and being persuaded that 
his brothers by initiation actually occupied the same position as broth¬ 
ers by blood, he was undisguisedly free and familiar in the mutual 
interchange of unrestrained courtesy. In the Lodge he was jocose and 
freehearted, sang his song, and had no objection to his share of the 
bottle, although one of the most learned and distinguished men of his 
day.” 
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In 1713, Desaguliers had married a daughter of William Pudsey, 
Esq., by whom he had two sons—Alexander, who was a clergyman, and 
Thomas, who went into the army, and became a colonel of artillery and 
an equerry to George III. 

The latter days of Dr. Desaguliers are said to have been clouded 
with sorrow and poverty. De Feller, in the Biographie Universelle , says 
that he became insane, dressing sometimes as a harlequin, and some¬ 
times as a clown, and that in one of these fits of insanity he died. And 
Cawthorn, in a poem entitled The Vanity of Human Enjoyments, inti¬ 
mates, in the following lines, that Desaguliers was in very necessitous 
circumstances at the time of his death: 

“How poor, neglected Desaguliers fell! 

How he who taught two gracious kings to view 
All Boyle ennobled and all Bacon knew, 

Died in a cell, without a friend to save, 

Without a guinea, and without a grave.” 

But the accounts of the French biographer and the English poet 
are most probably both apocryphal, or, at least, much exaggerated; for 
Nichols, who knew him personally, and has given a fine portrait of him 
in the ninth volume of his Literary Anecdotes, says that he died on the 
29th of February, 1744, at the Bedford Coffee House, and was buried in 
the Savoy. 

To few Masons of the present day, except to those who have made 
Freemasonry a subject of especial study, is the name of Desaguliers 
very familiar. But it is well they should know that to him, perhaps, 
more than to any other man, are we indebted for the present existence 
of Freemasonry as a living institution; for when in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, Masonry had fallen into a state of decadence 
which threatened its extinction, it was Desaguliers who, by his energy 
and enthusiasm, infused a spirit of zeal into his contemporaries, which 
culminated in the revival of the year 1717; and it was his learning and 
Bocial position that gave a standing to the Institution, which brought to 
its support noblemen and men of influence, so that the insignificant 
assemblage of four London Lodges at the Apple-Tree Tavern has 
expanded into an association which now overshadows the entire civilized 
world. And the moving spirit of all this was John Theophilus Desa¬ 
guliers. 

ARTICLE 314 

Age, Masonic. In all of the Masonic Rites except the York, a 
mystical age is appropriated to each degree, and the initiate who had 
received the degree is said to be of such or such an age. Thus, the age 
of an Entered Apprentice is said to be three years; that of a Fellow 
Craft, five; and that of a Master Mason, seven. These ages are not 
arbitrarily selected, but have a reference to the mystical value of num- 
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bers and their relation to the different degrees. Thus, three is the sym¬ 
bol of peace and concord, and has been called in the Pythagorean system 
the number of perfect harmony, and is appropriated to that degree, 
which is the initiation into an Order whose fundamental principles are 
harmony and brotherly love. Five is the symbol of active life, the 
union of the female principle two and the male principle three, and 
refers in this way to the active duties of man as a denizen of the world, 
which constitutes the symbolism of the Fellow Craft’s degree; and 
seven, as a venerable and perfect number, is symbolic of that perfection 
which is supposed to be attained in the Master’s degree. In a way 
similar to this, all the ages of the other degrees are symbolically and 
mystically explained. It has already been said that this system does not 
prevail in the York Rite. It is uncertain whether it ever did and has 
been lost, or whether it is a modern innovation on the symbolism of 
Masonry invented for the later Rites. Something like it, however, is 
to be found in the battery, which still exists in the York Rite, and 
which, like the Masonic age, is varied in the different degrees. 

The Masonic ages are—and it will thus be seen that they are all 
mystic numbers—3, 5, 7, 9, 15, 27, 63, 81. 

ARTICLE 315 

Circumspection. A necessary watchfulness is recommended to 
every man but in a Mason it becomes a positive duty, and the neglect of 
it constitutes a heinous crime. On this subject, the Old Charges of 
1722 are explicit. ‘‘You shall be cautious in your words and carriage, 
that the most penetrating stranger shall not be able to discover or find 
out what is not proper to be imitated; and sometimes you shall divert a 
discourse and manage it prudently for the honor of the Worshipful 
Fraternity. ’ ’ 

ARTICLE 316 

Brotherhood. When our Saviour designated his disciples as his 
brethren, he implied that there was a close bond of union existing 
between them, which idea was subsequently carried out by St. Peter in 
his direction to “love the brotherhood.” Hence the early Christians 
designated themselves as a brotherhood, a relationship unknown to the 
Gentile religions; and the ecclesiastical and other confraternities of the 
Middle Ages assumed the same title to designate any association of men 
engaged in the same common object, governed by the same rules, and 
united by an identical interest. The association or fraternity of Free¬ 
masons is, in this sense, called a brotherhood. 

ARTICLE 317 

Discipline. This word is used by Masons, in its ecclesiastical 
sense, to signify the execution of the laws by which a Lodge is governed, 
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and the infliction of the penalties enjoined against offenders who are 
its members, or, not being members, live within its jurisdiction. To 
discipline a Mason is to subject him to punishment. 

ARTICLE 318 

Back. Freemasonry, borrowing its symbols from every source, 
has not neglected to make a selection of certain parts of the human body. 
From the back an important lesson is derived, which is fittingly devel¬ 
oped in the third degree. Hence, in reference to this symbolism, Oliver 
says: “It is a duty incumbent on every Mason to support a brother’s 
character in his absence equally as though he were present; not to revile 
him behind his back, nor suffer it to be done by others, without using 
every necessary attempt to prevent it.” And Hutchinson, referring to 
the same symbolic ceremony, says: “The most material part of that 
brotherly love which should subsist among Masons is that of speaking 
well of each other to the world; more especially it is expected of every 
member of this Fraternity that he should not traduce a brother. 
Calumny and slander are detestable crimes against society. Nothing can 
be viler than to traduce a man behind his back; it is like the villany of 
an assassin who has not virtue enough to give his adversary the means 
of self-defense, but, lurking in darkness, stabs him whilst he is unarmed 
and unsuspicious of an enemy.” 

ARTICLE 319 

Saint John the Evangelist. One of the patron saints of Free¬ 
masonry, whose festival is celebrated on the 27th of December. His 
constant admonition, in his Epistles, to the cultivation of brotherly 
love, and the mystical nature of his Apocalyptic visions, have been, 
perhaps, the principal reasons for the veneration paid to him by the 
Craft. Notwithstanding a well-known tradition, all documentary evi¬ 
dence shows that the connection of the name of the Evangelist with the 
Masonic Order is to be dated long after the sixteenth century, before 
which time St. John the Baptist was exclusively the patron saint of 
Masonry. The two are, however, now always united. 

ARTICLE 320 

Sword Pointing to the Naked Heart. Webb says that “the sword 
pointing to the naked heart demonstrates that justice will, sooner or 
later, overtake us. T ’ The symbol is I think, a modem one; but its 
adoption was probably suggested by the old ceremony, both in English 
and in continental Lodges, and which is still preserved in some places, 
in which the candidate found himself surrounded by swords pointing 
at his heart, to indicate that punishment would duly follow his violation 
of his obligations. 
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ARTICLE 321 

Seeing. One of the five human senses, whose importance is treated 
of in the Fellow Craft’s degree. By sight, things at a distance are, as 
it were, brought near, and obstacles of space overcome. So in Free¬ 
masonry, by a judicious use of this sense, in modes which none but 
Masons comprehend, men distant from each other in language, in relig¬ 
ion, in politics, are brought near, and the impediments of birth and 
prejudice are overthrown. But, in the natural world, sight cannot be 
exercised without the necessary assistance of light, for in darkness we 
are unable to see. So in Masonry, the peculiar advantages of Masonic 
sight require, for their enjoyment, the blessing of Masonic light. Illumi¬ 
nated by its divine rays, the Mason sees where others are blind; and 
that which to the profane is but the darkness of ignorance, is to the 
initiated filled with the light of knowledge and understanding. 

ARTICLE 322 

Hat. To uncover the head in the presence of superiors has been, 
among all Christian nations, held as a mark of respect and reverence. 
The Eastern nations uncover the feet when they enter a place of wor¬ 
ship; the Western uncover the head. The converse of this is also true; 
and to keep the head covered while all around are uncovered is a token 
of superiority of rank or office. The king remains covered, the courtiers 
standing around him take off their hats. 

ARTICLE 323 

Heart of Hiram Abif. There is a legend in some of the high 
degrees and in continental Masonry, that the heart of Hiram Abif was 
deposited in an urn and placed upon a monument near the holy of 
holies; and in some of the tracing boards it is represented as a symbol. 
The myth, for such it is, was probably derived from the very common 
custom in the Middle Ages of persons causing their bodies to be dismem¬ 
bered after death for the purpose of having parts of them buried in a 
church, or some place which had been dear to them in life. Thus 
Hardynge, in his Metrical Chronicle of England, tells us of Richard I. 
that 


“He queathed his corpse then to be buried 
At Fount Everard, there at his father’s feete. 

His herte invyncyble to Rome he sent full mete 
For their great truth and stedfast great Constance.” 

The Mediaeval idea has descended to modern times; for our present 
lectures say that the ashes of Hiram were deposited in an urn. 
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ARTICLE 324 

Hour-Glass. An emblem used in the third degree, according to 
the Webb lectures, to remind us by the quick passage of its sands of 
the transitory nature of human life. As a Masonic symbol it is of com¬ 
paratively modern date, but the use of the hour-glass as an emblem of 
*he passage of time is older than our oldest rituals. Thus, in a speech 
oefore Parliament, in 1627, it is said: “We may dandle and play with 
the hour-glass that is in our power, but the hour will not stay for us; 
and an opportunity once lost cannot be regained.” We are told that in 
the early part of the last century it was a custom to inter an hour-glass 
with the dead, as an emblem of the sand of life being run out. 

ARTICLE 325 

Emblem. The emblem is an occult representation of something 
unknown or concealed by a sign or thing that is known. Thus, a square 
is in Freemasonry an emblem of morality; a plumb line, of rectitude of 
conduct; and a level, of equality of human conditions. Emblem is very- 
generally used as synonymous with symbol, although the two words do 
not express exactly the same meaning. An emblem is properly a rep¬ 
resentation of an idea by a visible object, as in the examples quoted 
above; but a symbol is more extensive in its application, includes every 
representation of an idea by an image, whether that image is presented 
immediately to the senses as a visible and tangible substance, or only 
brought before the mind by words. Hence an action or event as 
described, a myth or legend, may be a symbol; and hence, too, it follows 
that while all emblems are symbols, all symbols are not emblems. 

ARTICLE 320 

Proposing Candidates. The only method recognized in this coun¬ 
try of proposing candidates for initiation or membership is by the 
written petition of the applicant, who must at the same time be recom¬ 
mended by two members of the Lodge. In England, the applicant for 
initiation must previously sign the declaration, which in America is only 
made after his election. He is then proposed by one brother, and, the 
proposition being seconded by another, he is balloted for at the next 
regular Lodge. Applicants for membership are also proposed without 
petition, but the certificate of the former Lodge must be produced, as 
in the United States the dimit is required. Nor can any candidate for 
affiliation be balloted for unless previous notice of the application be 
given to all the members of the Lodge. 

ARTICLE 327 

Gavel. The common gavel is one of the working tools of an 
Entered Apprentice. It is made use of by the Operative Mason to break 
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off the comers of the rough ashlar, and thus fit it the better for the 
builder’s use, and is therefore adopted as a symbol in Speculative 
Masonry, to admonish us of the duty of divesting our minds and con¬ 
sciences of all the vices and impurities of life, thereby fitting our 
bodies as living stones for that spiritual building not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 

It borrows its name from its shape, being that of the gable, or gavel 
end of a house; and this word again comes from the German gipfel, a 
summit, top or peak—the idea of a pointed extremity being common to 
all. 

ARTICLE 328 


Eliteracy. The word illiteracy, as signifying an ignorance of 
letters, an incapability to read and write, suggests the inquiry whether 
illiterate persons are qualified to be made Masons. There can be no 
doubt, from historic evidence, that at the period when the Institution 
was operative in its character the members for the most part—that is, 
the great mass of the Fraternity—were unable to read or write. At a 
time when even kings made at the foot of documents the sign of the 
cross, “pro ignorantia literarum because they could not write their 
names, it could hardly be expected that an Operative Mason should be 
gifted with a greater share of Education than his sovereign. But the 
change of the society from Operative to Speculative gave to it an intel¬ 
lectual elevation and the philosophy and science of symbolism which was 
then introduced could hardly be understood by one who had no pre¬ 
liminary education. Accordingly, the provision in all Lodges, that 
initiation must be preceded by a written petition, would seem to indicate 
that no one is expected or desired to apply for initiation unless he can 
comply with that regulation, by writing, or at least signing, such a 
petition. The Grand Lodge of England does not leave this principle 
to be settled by implication, but in express words requires that a candi¬ 
date shall know how to write, by inserting in its Constitution the pro¬ 
vision that a candidate, “previous to his initiation, must subscribe his 
name at full length to a declaration. ’ ’ The official commentary on this, 
in an accompanying note, is that “any individual who cannot write 
is consequently ineligible to be initiated into the Order,” and this is 
now the very generally accepted law. The ne varietur in Masonic diplo¬ 
mas, which follows the signature in the margin, indicates that the 
holder is required to know how to sign his name. 


ARTICLE 329 

Lebanon. A mountain, or rather a range of mountains in Syria, 
extending from beyond Sidon to Tyre, and forming the northern bound¬ 
ary of Palestine. Lebanon is celebrated for the cedars which it pro¬ 
duces, many of which are from fifty to eighty feet in height, and cover 
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with their branches a space of ground the diameter of which is still 
greater. Hiram, King of Tyre, in whose dominions Mount Lebanon 
was situated, furnished these trees for the building of the Temple of 
Solomon. In relation to Lebanon, Kitto, in his Biblical Cyclopedia, has 
these remarks: “The forest of the Lebanon mountains only could sup¬ 
ply the timber for the Temple. Such of these forests as lay nearest 
the sea were in the possession of the Phoenicians, among whom timber 
was in such constant demand, that they had acquired great and acknowl¬ 
edged skill in the felling and transportation thereof; and hence it was 
of such importance that Hiram consented to employ large bodies of men 
in Lebanon to hew timber, as well as others to perform the service of 
bringing it down to the seaside, whence it was to be taken along the 
coasts in floats to the port of Joppa, from which place it could be 
easily taken across the country to Jerusalem. 

ARTICLE 330 

Lecture. Each degree of Masonry contains a course of instruc¬ 
tion, in which the ceremonies, traditions, and moral instruction apper¬ 
taining to the degree are set forth. This arrangement is called a lecture. 
Each lecture, for the sake of convenience, and for the purpose of con¬ 
forming to certain divisions in the ceremonies, is divided into sections, 
the number of which have varied at different periods, although the sub¬ 
stance remains the same. According to Preston, the lecture of the first 
degree contains six sections; that of the second, four; and that of the 
third, twelve. But according to the arrangement adopted in this coun¬ 
try, commonly known as the “Webb lectures,” there are three sections 
in the first degree, two in the second, and three in the third. 

In the Entered Apprentices’, the first section is almost entirely 
devoted to a recapitulation of the ceremonies of initiation. The initia¬ 
tory portion, however, supplies certain modes of recognition. The 
second section is occupied with an explanation of the ceremonies that 
had been detailed in the first—the two together furnishing the interpre¬ 
tation of ritualistic symbolism. The third is exclusively occupied in 
explaining the signification of the symbols peculiar to the degree. 

In the Fellow Craft’s degree, the first section, like the first section 
of the Entered Apprentice, is merely a recapitulation of ceremonies, 
with a passing commentary on some of them. The second section intro¬ 
duces the neophyte for the first time to the differences between Operative 
and Speculative Masonry, and to the Temple of King Solomon as a 
Masonic symbol, while the candidate is ingeniously deputed as a seeker 
after knowledge. 

In the Master’s degree the first section is again only a detail of 
ceremonies. The second section is the most important and impressive 
portion of all the lectures, for it contains the legend on which the whole 
symbolic character of the Institution is founded. The third section is 
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an interpretation of the symbols of the degree, and is, of all the sections, 
the least creditable to the composer. 

In fact, it must be confessed that many of the interpretations given 
in these lectures are unsatisfactory to the cultivated mind, and seem to 
have been adopted on the principle of the old Egyptians, who made use 
of symbols to conceal rather than to express their thoughts. Learned 
Masons have been, therefore, always disposed to go beyond the mere 
technicalities and stereotyped phrases of the lectures, and to look in the 
history and the philosophy of the ancient religions, and the organization 
of the ancient mysteries, for a true explanation of most of the symbols 
of Masonry, and there they have always been enabled to find this true 
interpretation. The lectures, however, serve as an introduction or pre¬ 
liminary essay, enabling the student, as he advances in his initiation, to 
become acquainted with the symbolic character of the Institution. But 
if he ever expects to become a learned Mason, he must seek in other 
sources for the true development of Masonic symbolism. The lectures 
alone are but the primer of the science. 

ARTICLE 331 

Music. One of the seven liberal arts and sciences, whose beauties 
are inculcated in the Fellow Craft’s degree. Music is recommended to 
the attention of Masons, because as the “concord of sweet sounds" 
elevates the generous sentiments of the soul, so should the concord of 
good feeling reign among the brethren, that by the union of friendship 
and brotherly love the boisterous passions may be lulled, and harmony 
exist throughout the Craft. 


ARTICLE 332 

Coffin. In the Ancient mysteries the aspirant could not claim a 
participation in the highest secrets until he had been placed in the 
Pastos, bed or coffin. The placing him in the coffin was called the 
symbolic death of the mysteries, and his deliverance was termed a raising 
from the dead. Hence arose a peculiarity in the Greek verb teleutao 
which, in the active voice signifies “I die,” and in the middle voice 
“I am initiated.” “The mind,” says an ancient writer, quoted by 
Stobaeus, “is affected in death just as it is in the initiation into the 
mysteries.” The coffin in Masonry is found on tracing boards of the 
early part of the last century, and has always constituted a part of 
the symbolism of the third degree, where the reference is precisely the 
same as that of the Pastos in the Ancient Mysteries. 

ARTICLE 333 

Response. In the liturgical services of the church an answer 
made by the people speaking alternately with the clergyman. In the 
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ceremonial observances of Freemasonry there are many responses, the 
Master and the brethren taking alternate parts, especially in the funeral 
service as laid down first by Preston, and now very generally adopted. 
In all Masonic prayers the proper response, never to be omitted, is, “So 
mote it be.” 


ARTICLE 334 

Duty. The duty of a Mason as an honest man is plain and easy. 
It requires of him honesty in contracts, sincerity in affirming, simplicity 
in bargaining and faithfulness in performing. To sleep little, and to 
study much; to say little and to think and hear much; to learn, that 
he may be able to do; and then to do earnestly and vigorously whatever 
the good of his fellows, his country and mankind requires, are the 
duties of every Mason. 


ARTICLE 335 

Progressive Masonry. Freemasonry is undoubtedly a progressive 
science, and yet the fundamental principles of Freemasonry are the 
same now as they were at the very beginning of the Institution. Its 
landmarks are unchangeable. In these there can be no alteration, no 
diminution, nor addition. When, therefore, we say that Freemasonry 
is progressive in its character, we of course do not mean to allude to 
this unalterable part of its constitution. But there is a progress which 
every science must undergo, and which many of them have already 
undergone, to which the science of Freemasonry is subject. It too has 
had its progress. Masons are now expected to be more learned than 
formerly in all that relates to the science of the Order. Its origin, its 
history, its objects, are now considered worthy of the attentive consid¬ 
eration of its disciples. The rational explanation of its ceremonies and 
symbols, and their connection with ancient systems of religion and 
philosophy, are now considered as necessary topics of inquiry for all 
who desire to distinguish themselves as proficients in Masonic science. 

In all these things we see a great difference between the Masons of 
the present and of former days. In Europe, a century ago, such inquir¬ 
ies were considered as legitimate subjects of Masonic study. Hutchinson 
published in 1760, in England, his admirable work entitled The Spirit 
of Freemasonry, in which the deep philosophy of the Institution was 
fairly developed with much learning and ingenuity. Preston’s Illustra¬ 
tions of Masonry, printed at a not much later period, also exhibits the 
system treated, in many places, in a philosophical manner. Lawrie’s 
History of Freemasonry, published in Scotland about the end of the 
last century, is a work containing much profound historical and anti¬ 
quarian research. And in the present century, the works of Oliver 
alone would be sufficient to demonstrate to the most cursory observer 
that Freemasonry has a claim to be ranked among the learned institu- 
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tions of the day. In Germany and France, the press has been borne 
down with weight of abstruse works on our Order, written by men of 
the highest literary pretensions. 

ARTICLE 336 

Goat, Riding the. The vulgar idea that “riding the goat" consti¬ 
tutes a part of the ceremonies of initiation in a Masonic Lodge has its 
real origin in the superstition of antiquity. The old Greeks and Romans 
portrayed their mystical god Pan in horns and hoofs and shaggy hide, 
and called him “goat footed”. When the demonology of the classics 
was adopted and modified by the early Christians, Pan gave way to 
Satan, who naturally inherited his attributes: so that to the common 
mind the Devil was represented by a he-goat and his best known marks 
were the horns, the beard, and the cloven hoofs. Then came the witch 
stories of the Middle Ages, and the belief in the witch orgies, where, it 
was said, the Devil appeared riding on a goat. These orgies of the 
witches, where amid fearfully blasphemous ceremonies, they practiced 
initiation into their Satanic rites, became, to the vulgar and illiterate, 
the type of the Masonic mysteries: for, as Dr. Oliver says, it was in 
England a common belief that the Freemasons were accustomed in their 
lodges “to raise the Devil”. So the “riding of the Goat” which was 
believed to be practiced by the witches, was transferred to the Free¬ 
masons; and the saying remains to this day, although the belief has 
very long since died out. 


ARTICLE 337 

Just Lodge. A Lodge is said to be Just, Perfect and Regular 
under the following circumstances: Just, when it is furnished with the 
three great lights; Perfect when it contains the constitutional number 
of members; and Regular when it is working under a Charter of War¬ 
rant of Constitution emanating from the legal authority. 

ARTICLE 338 

Operative Masonry. Freemasonry, in its character as an opera¬ 
tive art, is familiar to every one. As such, it is engaged in the appli¬ 
cation of the rules and principles of architecture to the construction 
of edifices for private and public use, houses for the dwelling place 
of man, and temples for the worship of the Deity. It abounds, like 
every other art, in the use of technical terms, and employs, in practice 
and abundance of implements and materials which are peculiar to 
itself. 

This operative art has been the foundation on which has been 
built the speculative science of Freemasonry. 
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ARTICLE 339 

Metals. In the divesture of metals as a preliminary to initiation, 
we are symbolically taught that Masonry regards no man on account 
of his wealth. The Talmudical treatise “Beracoth,” with a like spirit 
of symbolism, directs in the Temple service that no man shall go into 
the mountain of the house, that is, into the Holy Temple, “with money 
tied up in his purse.” 


ARTICLE 340 

Universality of Masonry. The boast of the Emperor Charles V., 
that the sun never set on his vast empire, may be applied with equal 
truth to the Order of Freemasonry. From east to west, and from north 
to south, over the whole habitable globe, are our Lodges disseminated. 
Wherever the wandering steps of civilized man have left their foot¬ 
prints, there have our temples been established. The lessons of Masonic 
love have penetrated into the wilderness of the West, and the red man 
of our soil has shared with his more enlightened brother the mysteries of 
our science; while the arid sands of the African desert have more than 
once been the scene of a Masonic greeting. Masonry is not a fountain, 
giving health and beauty to some single hamlet, and slaking the thirst 
of those only who dwell upon its humble banks; but it is a mighty 
stream, penetrating through every hill and mountain, and gliding 
through every field and valley of the earth, bearing in its beneficient 
bosom the abundant waters of love and charity for the poor, the widow, 
and the orphan of every land. 



Form of Petition Used by Operative 
Masons, With Charges and 
Obligations* 

It will be of great interest to the craft to learn the ceremonies of 
conferring the degrees in the Operative Lodges, and to note their simi¬ 
larity to the ceremonies of the Speculative Lodges. 

This information has been gathered from many sources but we 
are indebted to Bro. Geo. Thornburgh, Past Grand Master of Arkansas, 
for the complete forms of petitions, charges, etc. 

The form of the petition to an Operative Lodge for apprenticeship 
was as follows: 

“I.. being the son of a Free Man and.years 

of age, humbly crave to be made an apprentice to the Ancient and 
Honorable Craft. I am prompted by a favorable opinion preconceived 
of the fraternity, and I desire full knowledge to enable me to work at 
the trade. I promise that I will conform to all the ancient usages and 
established customs of the Order.’ 

The candidate had to be proposed by one Mason, seconded by 
another and supported by five more. The application for apprentice¬ 
ship was posted at the entrance of the quarry or workshop for fourteen 
days. On three occasions he must stand by his application, when the 
men are going to and from work, so that all may see him; and if any¬ 
one knows anything against him, it must be reported at the head office, 
and the matter investigated. If accepted, he had to appear on the 
appointed day—the sixth of the week—at high twelve, at the quarry or 
workshop. He applies at the door, and is admitted on giving the proper 
password, which had been given him. He is admitted within the 
entrance of the Lodge, usually a porch with double doors, and takes 
an oath not to reveal any part of the proceedings. This is sealed by 
his kissing the book. The candidate puts his fee on the lower ledge of a 
foot stone. 

It may be interesting just at this point to describe briefly the 
Lodge room of the Operatives, as they are about to confer the first 
degree. There are three Masters. They sit in the west so that they 
face and can see the rising sun. The Junior Warden sits in the north 
so that he can see the sun at its meridian height, and the Senior 
Warden sits in the east so that he can see the setting sun. The altar 
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is in the center of the Lodge; over it is suspended the letter G, and the 
Rough Ashlar stone is on its east side. There are three Deacons present, 
one for the Masters and one for each Warden. 

Inside the porch the candidate is divested of all money and hood¬ 
winked. Then three men come out of the Lodge, divest him of all his 
clothes, and dirty him with mud. The doctor then arrives and removes 
the hoodwink. He is told to “Wash and be clean.” The bath is ready 
and the candidate bathes. Seven times does he dip. The doctor then 
examines him to see that he is sound in wind and limb and reports 
him “perfect in all his parts.” Then he is elected by the “cleanhand” 
sign. He is clothed in a white cloak, whence the original symbol of 
white, signifying a candidate, is obtained, the word candidate meaning 
literally “I am white.” The candidate is again hoodwinked, still clothed 
in the white cloak. He has also a blue cord looped around his neck, 
held by a man in front and a man behind, and a second blue cord 
around his center, held by a man on each side. The neck cord being 
longer than the center cord, the four men make a diamond, with the 
candidate in the center. This diamond had a reference to Operative 
Masonry, and the candidate and his four attendants make “five points,” 
which has another reference to Operative methods. 

The candidate now makes application at the inner door. The 
sword is held to his n. 1. b. so as to draw blood. He is then admitted 
and led to the N. E. corner. Here he is questioned. What age are 
you? What is your character? What is your knowledge? Where have 
you been working? Have you been a member of any Guild or Company 
before? Do you swear you have never been expelled, discharged or 
‘ ‘ run away ’ ’ from any work ? In all cases of D. and D. I. W. D. you 
put y. t. ? In El Shaddai is all my t. Right. Rise. The brothers in 

E., S., W., and N. will take notice that-is about to pass before 

them. He is asked if he sees anything. He replies No, and the hood¬ 
wink is slightly raised so that by bending his head a little forward he 
is able to see his own feet and two or three feet in front of them. He 
is then cautioned to keep strictly to the rack or tesselated border, and 
is led once around it. He has put one foot in front of the other, toe 
to heel, and so on; it is called “end on work,” or “work in line.” The 
candidate has to make this perambulation once correctly without failure. 
Prom the N, E. corner he goes to the S. E., then to S. W., then to N. W. 
Then he comes to the Junior Warden, who bars his progress. On due 
report the bar is raised and the candidate proceeds. Then back to the 
N. E. corner and to Senior Warden, who bars progress again. On due 
report the bar is removed and then a strip of scarlet is laid down 
leading to the Rough Ashlar stone on the east side of the altar, so that 
the candidate shall not step on the squares of the Mosaic Pavement as 
he is led to the Ashlar stone. Here he kneels with both knees bare cm 
the rough Ashlar stone, with the left hand 8 . T. H. B. T. R. R, T. 
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It is interesting to note that this is still preserved as a sign in the 
Lodges under the Scotch Grand Lodge, as well as among the Operative 
Freemasons. 

He then takes the following obligation: 

“I., do in the presence of El Shaddai and of this 

worshipful assembly of Freemasons, Rough Masons, Wallers, Slaters, 
Paviors, Plasterers and Bricklayers, promise and declare that I will not 
at any time hereafter, by any act or circumstance whatsoever, directly 
or indirectly, write, print, cut, mark, publish, discover, reveal or make 
known any part or parts of the trade secrets, privileges or councils of 
the Worshipful Fraternity or Fellowship of Freemasonry, which I may 
have known at any time, or at any time hereafter shall be made known 
unto me. 

"The penalty for breaking this great oath shall be the loss of my 
life. 

"That I shall be branded with the mark of the traitor and slain 
according to ancient customs by being throatalled. • * • SO 

THAT MY SOUL HAVE NO REST BY NIGHT OR DAY. 

‘‘Given under myTiand and sealed with my lips. 

"So help me El Shaddai and the holy contents of this book. 

The form of these oaths explains the archaic form of the obligation 
in the Speculative Ritual. People of the Middle Ages believed the soul 
could not rest unless the body was properly buried, hence the craving 
was for Christian burial. It is really the remnant of a Pagan idea 
transmitted to Christian times. The ancient Romans believed that the 
soul of an unburied body could not pass the Styx for at least a hundred 
years. 

There is no doubt that in ancient times it was contemplated that 
these penalties should be actually inflicted; indeed, at a time when 
physical mutilation such as amputation of a hand, and hanging, draw¬ 
ing and quartering were still in our statute books, there was nothing 
incongruous in such an oath. Papworth and Gould record that in 1099 
a Bishop of Utrecht was slain for extracting the grand secret from the 
son of a Master Mason. 

After taking the obligation the candidate is requested to seal it with 
his lips. As his lips are brought to the book, a large seal of soft wax 
is placed underneath them; his head is forcibly pushed downward so 
that an actual impression of his lips is taken by the wax, and his obliga¬ 
tion is "sealed with his lips” actually and literally. When the obliga¬ 
tion is finished the Master says to the Deacons, "Give light that he may 
place his hand to the bond.” A pen is put in his hand, and he signs 
the bond, "Given under my hand and sealed with my lips.” 

The candidate is than assisted to rise with the words, "Rise, 
apprentice to the Craft of Freemasons.” 
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He is then given the grip, which is the same as that of the Specu- 
latives, only it must be “covered;" and the word is “Jabal.” Then the 
charge is given as follows: 

CHARGE TO THE APPRENTICE TO THE CRAFT OF 

FREEMASONS, 

1. You shall truly honor El Shaddai, and his holy church, the 
King, your Master, and Warden; you shall not absent yourself, but with 
the license of one or both of them from their service, by day or by 
night. 

2. You shall not purloin or steal, or be privy or accessory to the 
purloining or stealing of the value of six pense from them or either of 
them, 

3. You shall not commit adultery or fornication in the house of 
your Master, with his wife, daughter or maid. 

4. You shall not disclose your Master’s or Wardens’ secrets or 
councils, which they have reported unto you, or what is to be concealed, 
spoken or done within the privities of their house, by them or either 
of them, or by any Freemason. 

5. You shall not maintain any disobedient argument with your 
Master, Warden, or any Freemason. 

6. You shall reverently behave yourself toward all Freemasons, 
using neither cards, dice or any other unlawful games, Christmas time 
excepted. 

7. You shall not haunt or frequent any taverns or alehouses, or 
so much as to go inside any of them, except it be your Master’s or 
your Warden’s, with their or the one of their consents. 

8. You shall not commit adultery or fornication in any man’s 
house where you shall be at table or work. 

9. You shall not marry, or contract yourself to any woman during 
your apprenticeship. 

10. You shall not steal any man’s goods, but especially your 
Master’s or any of his fellow-Masons, nor suffer any to steal their 
goods, but shall hinder the felon if you can; and if you cannot, then 
you shall acquaint the Master and his fellows presently. 

11. All these articles and charges, which I have now recited unto 
you, you shall well and truly observe, perform and keep to the best 
of your power and knowledge. 
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So help you El Shaddai and the true and holy contents of this 
book. 

From this charge you will see that the Operative Freemasons 
require their apprentices to respect chastity of the womenkind of Free¬ 
masons. It is also noteworthy that the dame of the house where they 
hold a Lodge is protected, and she is also sworn not to lead any member 
of the Craft into sin. 

The candidate is then actually presented with his working tools, 
which are the chisel, the small maul and the straight edge, and is 
invested with the apprentice’s apron. 

He is next taken to the N. E. corner stone. Here he is asked by 
the foreman how he is going to live until he draws his first week’s 
money. If he says he is poor, then his foreman takes him before the 
Masters in the chair and reports that he has no means of living. The 
Masters crave charity for him and a collection is taken on his behalf. 
(This is, doubtless, the origin of the deposit Speculative Freemasons ask 
of their candidate.) If, however, he says he has money or will live 
with his father, no collection is made. For seven years he remains an 
apprentice, being taught his trade. During this time he wears his 
blue neck cord as a sign that he is still bound as an apprentice. 

This wearing a collar as a sign of bondage is a very old custom. 
In Anglo-Saxon and Norman days, serfs and bondsmen were accustomed 
to wear collars of metal securely riveted around their necks. (In many 
jurisdictions the blue collar is now worn and in some Lodges in Arkansas 
they are found. They are worn by the officers and the jewels are 
suspended from the lower end of them.) 

At the end of the seven years the apprentice applies to be made 
free of his bond. The following application has to be posted up at the 
entrance of the stoneyard quarry or works. 

“Application to the Superintendent of the Works of the Worship¬ 
ful Society of Freemasons, Rough Masons, Wallers, Slaters, 
Plaisterers and Bricklayers. 

“I,.. having well and truly served an entered appren¬ 

tice to the Craft of Freemasons for seven years, and being to the full 
age of twenty-one years, humbly crave to be made free of that bond, to 
enable me to be passed to the honorable degree of Fellow of the Craft 
of Freemason. I further promise and swear that if once admitted to 
the fellowship I will forever conform to the ancient charges, usages, and 
established customs of the Fraternity, as Fellows have done in all ages.” 

The applicant has to go and kneel on the same Ashlar he was 
bound seven years before. The bond is torn up, the blue cord is 
removed from his neck. 

“Rise, free brother*, you are now superior to an apprentice, but 
inferior to a Fellow of the Craft of Freemasons.” 
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He is then given the pass grip and pass word leading from the 
first to the second degree. Both are the same as the Speculatives. 
• • • There again the grip must be “covered.” He then takes a 
formal farewell of the apprentices, and for the future he must associate 
with the Fellows. 

Before the candidate can be accepted as suitable to be passed to 
the second degree he has to prepare a rough dressed Ashlar stone as a 
specimen of his work. A rough dressed Ashlar stone is the Ashlar as it 
is prepared in the first degree or apprentice yard for the more expert 
workman. It is dressed one-sixteenth of an inch too large all over; 
and this stone has to be prepared by the candidate and passed by the 
Inspector of Material before the free brother can be passed as a Fellow 
of the Craft. 

When the candidate goes into the second degree Lodge to be made 
a Fellow of the Craft, he must have this specimen of his work with him. 
He must swear it is all his own work. “No man hath used a tool upon 
it.” (Here is a hint at the Mark degree.) 

At the appointed time, again at 12 noon on a Friday, he goes to 
the door of the second degree yard and knocks. On giving the pass 
grip and pass word he is admitted. The Master gives notice, “The 

Fellows in the E., S., W., and N., will take notice that Brother. 

is about to pass in view before them to show that he is a candidate 
properly prepared to be made a Fellow of the Craft of Freemasons.” 
He is then led around the candidate’s track twice. This time his right 
foot is put transversely across the axis of the Lodge and then his left 
foot parallel to the axis of the Lodge. This is “header and stretcher” 
work, or “one and one,” the Operatives call it. He is then led to the 
altar, where, kneeling on a rough dressed Ashlar stone, on both knees 
bare, he takes the obligation, as follows: 

“I, .. do in the presence of El Shaddai and of this 

worshipful assembly of Fellows of the Craft of Free Masons, Rough 
Masons, Wallers, Paviors, Plaisterers and Bricklayers here present, 
promise and declare that I will not at any time hereafter, by any act 
or circumstance, whatsoever, directly or indirectly, publish, discover, 
reveal or make known any of the secrets, privities or councils of the 
Fellows of the Craft of Freemasons which at this time, or any time 
hereafter, shall be made known unto me. That I will not permit or 
suffer any laborer to be employed in the proper work of Freemasonry; 
that I will not work with those that are not free, and that I will not 
teach laborers and unaccepted Masons, as I would teach apprentices or 
Fellows of the Craft of Freemasons. 

“I further promise and declare that I will strictly preserve the 
honor of all Freemasons of whatever degree; that I will not commit 
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adultery or fornication with the wife, daughter or maid of any Free¬ 
mason. 

“The penalty for breaking this great oath shall be the loss of my 
life. That I shall be branded with the mark of the traitor and slain 
according to the ancient custom. 

“Given under my hand and sealed with my lips twice. So help 
me El Shaddai and the holy contents of this book.” 

After the obligation it is said to him, “Rise, accepted Fellow of 
the Craft of Freemasons.” Then the signs of a Fellow are given. They 
are the same as the Speculative, the word is “Bonai.” This word proves 
he is a Fellow of the Craft, and means builder. The traditional history 
is now recited to him by the first Master Mason. 

THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY 

“Good Fellow of the Craft of Freemasons, you have been passed 
as a Fellow of this ancient and worshipful Fraternity. It is our 
purpose to tell you how and in what manner this worthy Craft of 
Masonry was begun, and afterward how it was kept by worthy Kings 
and Princes and by many other worshipful men. 

“Before Noah’s flood there was a man that was called Lamech, 
and this Lamech had two wives, the one called Adah, and the other 
Zillah. By his first wife, Adah, he gat two sons, the one called Jabal 
and the other Jubal. And by the other wife, Zillah, he gat a son, Tubal 
Cain, and a daughter, Nazmah, and these four children founded the 
beginning of all the crafts in the world. The eldest son, Jabal, founded 
the craft of geometry; he had sheep and lambs in the field, and was 
the first Mason who wrought houses and walls of stone. And his 
brother, Jubal, founded the craft of music, song of mouth, harp, organ 
and trumpet. And the third son, Tubal Cain, found out the smith’s 
craft of working in gold, silver, copper, iron and steel and all manner 
of forging. And the daughter, Nazmah, founded the craft of weaving. 
These four children knew well that God would do vengeance for sin, 
either by fire or water, wherefore they wrote the sciences that they 
had founded on two pillars of stone that they might be found after 
either fire or flood. The one pillar was made of marble, for that it 
cannot burn with fire, and the other pillar was made of stone called 
laternes, for that it cannot drown in any water. Our intent is to tell 
you truly in what manner these stones were found, on which were 
written these sciences. 

“After the destruction of the world by Noah’s flood, the great 
Hermarives, that was Cubies’ son, afterward called Hermes, the father 
of wisdom, found one of the seven sciences written thereon, and he 
taught it to other men. The first of the seven sciences is Grammar, 
and that teacheth a man to speak truly and write truly. The second 
is Rhetoric, and that teacheth a ma i to speak fair and in subtle terma 
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The third is Logic, and teacheth a man to discern or know the truth 
from falsehood. The fourth is Arithmetic, and teacheth a man to reckon 
and to count all manner of numbers. The fifth is Geometry, and that 
teacheth a man to mete and measure the earth, and all other things on 
which science is founded, Masonry and architecture. The sixth is called 
Music, and that teacheth a man of the craft of song, and voice of 
tongue, organ, harp and trumpet. And the seventh science is called 
Astronomy, and that teacheth a man to know the course of the sun, of 
the moon, and of the stars of heaven. 

“These be the seven liberal sciences of the which all be founded 
by one; that is geometry, for geometry teacheth a man measure, pon- 
deration and weight of all things on earth; for there is no man that 
worketh in any craft, but he worketh by some measure; and every man 
that buyeth or selleth, buy or sell by some measure or weight, and all 
this is geometry. And the merchants, craftsmen and all other sciences, 
and especially the plowmen, and tillers of all manner of grain and 
seeds, vines and plants, and the setters of all manner of fruit, cannot 
find mete and measure without geometry; wherefore the said science of 
geometry is the most worthy, as all the others are founded upon it. 

“At the making of the Tower of Babylon was Masons first made 
much of, and the great king of Babylon called Nimrod was himself a 
Master Mason. He loved well the Craft and made the Masons free men 
and Freemasons in his kingdom. And when the city of Nineveh and 
other cities of the East were built, Nimrod, the King of Babylon, sent 
thither sixty Lodges of his Freemasons to Ashur, the King of Nineveh, 
his cousin, and when he sent them forth he gave them a charter and a 
charge after his manner.” 

(The second Master gives “The Charge.”) 

CHARGES OF NIMROD—SECOND DEGREE. 

“That the Freemasons shall be true to El Shaddai, their King, 
their Lord and their Masters. 

“That they shall truly serve their Masters for their pay, so that 
their Masters have worship, and all that belongeth to them. 

“That they shall ordain the most wise and cunning men to be 
Masters of the work, and neither for love, riches nor favor set another 
that hath little cunning to be master of any work whereby the Lords 
should be ill served and the science shamed. 

“That they shall be true one to another, and that they shall live 
truly together. 

“That they shall assemble together once every year, to see how 
they might best serve the King and the Master for their profit and their 
own worship. 

“That they shall correct within themselves, those that have tres¬ 
passed against the Craft, so the worthy science be not dishonored. 
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“To all these charges he made them swear a great oath that men 
osed at that time, and he ordained for them reasonable pay whereby 
they might live honestly. 

‘‘Long after, when the children of Israel were come into the land 
of Beerhest, that is now called mongst us the country of Jerusalem, 
King David began to prepare the ground and the stone for the Temple 
of Jerusalem. And the same King David loved well the Freemasons, 
and cherished them much and gave them good pay—and the charges 
right nigh as they be now. 

“And after the decease of King David, Solomon, that was King 
David’s son, performed out the temple that his father had begun, and 
he sent for Freemasons into diverse countries and lands and gathered 
them together so that he had four score thousand workmen that were 
workers of stone, and were all Freemasons, and he chose of them three 
thousand, three hundred that were ordained to be Masters and Gover¬ 
nors of his works. 

“And this same Solomon confirmed both the charges and manners 
that his father had given to the Masons, and thus was that worthy 
Craft confirmed in the country of Jerusalem and in many other king¬ 
doms. ’ ’ 


ANCIENT CHARGE 

TO THE FELLOW OF THE CRAFT OF FREEMASONS. 

“1. I am to admonish you to honor El Shaddai in his holy church; 
that you use no heresy, schism, and error in your undertakings, or 
discredit man’s teachings. 

“2. To be true to our Sovereign Lord, the King, his heirs and 
lawful successors; committing no treason, misprision or felony; and if 
any man shall commit treason that you know of, you shall forthwith 
give notice thereof to his Majesty, his privy councilors, or some other 
person that hath commission to inquire thereof. 

“3. You shall be true to your Fellows and brethren of the science 
of Masonry, and do unto them as you would be done unto. 

“4. You shall keep secret the obscure and intricate parts of the 
science, not disclosing them to any but such as study and use the same. 

“5. You shall do your work truly and faithfully, endeavoring the 
profit and advantage of him that is owner of the said work. 

“6. You shall call Masons your Fellows and Brethren without 
addition of knaves and other bad language. 

“7. You shall not take your neighbor’s wife villainously, nor his 
daughter, nor his maid or his servant, to use ungodly. 
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“8. You shall not carnally lie with any woman that is belonging 
to the house where you are at table. 

“9. You shall truly pay for your meat and drink where you are at 
table. 

“10. You shall not undertake any man’s work, knowing yourself 
unable or unexpert to perform and effect the science, or the Lord or 
owner of the said work be any way prejudiced. 

“11. You shall not take any work to do at excessive or unreason¬ 
able rates, to deceive the owner thereof, but so as he may be truly and 
faithfully served with his own goods. 

“12. You shall so take your work that thereby you may live 
honestly and pay your Fellow the wages as the science doth require. 

“13. You shall not supplant any of your Fellows of their work, 
if he or any of them hath or have taken any work upon him or them, 
or he or they stand Master or Masters of any Lord of owner’s work, 
that you shall not put him or them out from the said work, although 
you perceive him or them unable to finish the same. 

“14. You shall not take any apprentice to serve you in the said 
science of Masonry, under the terms of seven years, nor any but such 
as are descended of good and honest parentage; that no scandal may bo 
imputed to the said science of Masonry. 

“15. You shall not take upon you to make any Mason, without 
the privity or consent of six, or five at least, of your Fellows, and not 
but such as is free born, and whose parents live in good fame and 
name, and that hath his right and perfect limbs, and able body to 
attend the said science. 

“16. You shall not pay any of your Fellows more money than 
he or they have deserved, that you be not deceived by slight or false 
working and the owner thereof much wronged. 

“17. You shall not slander any of your Fellows behind their backs 
to impair their temporal estate or good name. 

“18. You shall not, without any urgent cause, answer your Fel¬ 
low doggedly or ungodly, but as becomes a loving brother in the said 
science. 

“19. You shall duly reverence your Fellows, that the bond of 
charity and mutual love may continue steadfast and stable among you. 

“20. You shall not (except in Christmas time) use any lawless 
games as dice, cards or such like. 
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“21. You shall not frequent any houses of bawdery or be a 
pander to any of your Fellows or others, which will be a great scandal 
to the science. 

• ‘ 22. You shall not go out to drink by night, or if occasion happen 
that you must go, you shall not stay past eight of the clock, having 
some of your Fellows, or one at the least, to bear you witness of the 
honest places you were in, and your good behavior to avoid scandal. 

“23. You shall come to the yearly assembly, if you know where 
it is kept, being within ten miles of the place of your abode, submitting 
yourself to the censure of your Fellows, wherein you have to make 
satisfaction or else to defend by order of the King’s laws. 

“24. You shall not make any mould, square or rule to mould 
stones withal, but such as are allowed by the Fraternity. 

“25. You shall set strangers at work, having employment for 
them, at least a fortnight, and pay them their wages truly; and if you 
want work for them, then you shall relieve them with money to defray 
their reasonable charges to the next Lodge. 

“26. You shall truly attend your work, and truly end the same, 
whether it be task or journey work, if you have the payment and 
wages according to your agreement made with the Master or owner 
thereof. 

“All these articles and charges, which I have now recited unto 
you, you shall well and truly observe, perform and keep to the best 
of your power and knowledge. So help you El Shaddai and the true 
and holy contents of this book.” 

Then the third Master, addressing the candidate, says: “The 
traditional history and the charges which have just been so ably deliv¬ 
ered to you are the foundation stone, the commencement of the Wor¬ 
shipful Society of Freemasons, in all parts of the world, and in all 
ages.” The new “Fellow of the Craft of Freemasons” is now invested 
with the Fellow’s apron and is presented with his actual working tools, 
which are the plumb, the level and the square, another straight edge, 
and the perfect Ashlar square, which is a wooden frame with the 
ends overlapping like an Oxford frame, being the exact size of a royal 
cubit, or 21% inches inside. He is now a free man and a Freemason, 
and in olden days became a free man of the city or town in which he 
had been apprenticed. 

When he begins to work in the Fellow’s or second degree yard, he 
is told to commence in the N. E. comer with the new Fellows and there 
he is taught to make his rough dressed Ashlar stone true and polished. 
Then his perfect work has to be submitted for inspection and to be 
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tried. If the work is satisfactory, he is given the word “Giblim,” 
which means perfect stone squarer or expert Mason. 

With this additional or superior word, Giblim, he also has an addi¬ 
tional sign given to him of which there is no trace in the Speculative 
Ritual. 

The sign is given by placing his left arm and hand, with thumb 
extended, in a perpendicular position, pointing upward, and his right 
arm and hand, with thumb extended, in a horizontal position. Thus 
he represents all three of his new tools, the “square” by the angle of 
90 degrees formed by his two arms, the upright of ‘ ‘ plumb rule ’ ’ by his 
left arm, and the “level” by his right arm. 

Having made his test piece which has been passed by the Inspector 
of Material, and having served for a year as a Fellow, he is now 
eligible to apply to be advanced to the third degree, that of a Super 
Fellow. The following form has to be filled up and posted at the yard 
or quarry entrance: 

“Application to the Superintendent of the Works of the Worship¬ 
ful Society of Freemasons, Rough Masons, Wallers, Slaters, 
Paviors, Plaisterers and Bricklayers. 

“I, ., having well and truly served as a Fellow of 

the Craft of Freemasons for one year, and being of the age of twenty- 
two years, humbly crave to be advanced to the honorable degree of Super 
Fellow of the Craft of Freemasons. 

“I further promise and swear that if once advanced to the third 
degree of the fellowship, I will forever conform to all the ancient 
charges, usages and established customs of the Fraternity, as Super 
Fellows have done in all ages.” 

THE SUPER FELLOW’S THIRD AND FOURTH DEGREES. 

The word “Giblim” and the sign described in the last chapter, 
left arm perpendicular and right arm horizontal, are the pass word 
and pass sign leading from the second to the third degree; and the 
perfect Ashlar stone the candidate has himself made is the proof for 
advancement to the Super Fellows or third degree. 

The Operative third degree and the first part of the modern Mark 
degree corresponding to the old Mark Mason of the Speculatives are 
so very similar that a Speculative Mark Mason would find himself quite 
at home in the Operative work. The word and sign of the Operative 
and Super Fellow or third degree is the same as the Speculative Mark 
degree. 

It is obvious that this precludes a Speculative Mark Mason from 
describing the ceremony fully in print. The Super Fellow is allotted 
his Mark, and as a Super Fellow he is charged to produce “fare work 
and square,” 
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In this degree the candidate is led around the Lodge three times 
and he takes his obligation on the polished Ashlar stone with both kneea 
bare. 

“Application to the Superintendent of the "Works of the Worship¬ 
ful Society of Freemasons, Rough Masons, Wallers, Slaters, 
Paviors, Plaisterers and Bricklayers. 

“I,.. having well and truly served as a Super Fellow 

of the Craft of Freemasons for one year, and being of the age of twenty- 
three, humbly crave to be further advanced to the honorable degree 
of Super Fellow Erector of the Craft of Freemasons. 

“I further promise and swear that if once advanced to the fourth 
degree of fellowship, I will forever conform to all the ancient charges, 
usages, and established customs of the Fraternity, as Super Fellow 
Erectors have done in all ages.” 

The next degree for the Operative Free Mason is that of an Erector, 
still Super Fellow, but one who is qualified and entitled to erect and 
put in position on the site the stones prepared in the first, second and 
third yards and marked in the third stone yard. This is the Operative’s 
fourth degree. The Super Fellow Erector ascertains from the marks 
the exact position in which each stone is intended to be placed. 

This is very similar to the second part of the modern Speculative 
Mark Mason’s degree, corresponding to the old Speculative Mark Mas¬ 
ter’s degree; which again precludes a Mark Mason from describing the 
ceremony fully in print. 

In the square division it is the chief N. E. corner headstone that 
is missing, and in the arch division it is the keystone of the arch that 
has been lost. The moral is the same in both cases. “The stone which 
the builders refused is become the headstone of the corner.” The Arch 
Masons reject the corner stone, and the Square Masons reject the key¬ 
stone. 

In the Operative account it is the negligent mark man who neglected 
to mark well who are “hove over” with a thirty-cubit drop, and 
form the completion sacrifice; which is certainly in accordance with the 
spirit of the times of the building of King Solomon’s temple. 

In this fourth degree the candidate takes his obligation on a perfect 
polished Ashlar stone, both knees bare as before, and he is led around 
the Lodge four times. The work and sign are the same as in the Specu¬ 
lative Mark degree. 

All Operative Freemasons have these two Mark degrees, although 
the Mark was struck out by those who formulated Modern Speculative 
Freemasonry in 1717. 

The majority of Operative Freemasons do not proceed beyond this, 
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the fourth degree; as to take the fifth degree, that of Superintendent, 
requires considerable technical knowledge. 

"Application to the Superintendent of the Works of the Worship¬ 
ful Society of Freemasons, Rough Masons, Wallers, Slaters, 
Paviors, Plaisterers and Bricklayers. 

"I,., having well and truly served as a Super Fellow 

Erector of the Craft of Freemasons for one year, and being of the age 
of twenty-four years, humbly crave to be raised to the honorable degree 
of Intendant of the Craft of Freemasons. 

"I further promise and swear that if once raised to the fifth degree 
of fellowship, I will forever conform to all the ancient charges, usages, 
and established customs of the Fraternity, as Intendants have done in 
all ages.” 


THE OVERSEER—FIFTH AND SIXTH DEGREES 

There is no degree in Speculative Freemasonry exactly correspond¬ 
ing to the fifth degree of Superintendent in Operative Freemasonry, 
although Overseers are used in the Speculative Mark Master. 

The ceremony is, however, somewhat similar to the appointment 
and investiture of officers at a Speculative installation meeting. Every 
officer is examined as to his knowledge—actual technical knowledge— 
and has to take the officer’s oath and be installed in his chair. 

"Application to the Masters of the Worshipful Society of Free¬ 
masons, Rough Masons, Wallers, Slaters, Paviors, Plaisterers, 
and Bricklayers. 

"I, .. having well and truly served as Intendant and 

Superintendent of the Craft of Freemasons for one year, and being 
of the age of twenty-five years, humbly crave to be exalted to the hon¬ 
orable degree of Passed Master of the Craft of Freemasons. 

"I further promise and swear that if once exalted to the sixth 
degree of the followship, I will forever conform to all the ancient 
charges, usages, and established customs of the Fraternity, as Harodim 
have done in all ages.” 

The next Operative degree, that of a Passed Master, sixth degree, 
requires still more knowledge than the fifth degree. A man who takes 
it—and the number in a Lodge is limited to fifteen—must be able to 
conduct building operations and generally understand his profession 
thoroughly, consequently requiring much more technical knowledge than 
does a craftsman. He has to be able to lay schemes, draw plans and 
take complete charge of a department. The Senior Passed Master is 
really the Deputy Master. His Masonic title is Adoniram. He is prac¬ 
tically general manager and works manager and is responsible to the 
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three Masters. The word of this degree is ‘ ‘ Harod, ’ ’ plural 4 4 Harodim. ’ ’ 
The fifth degree Mason is led around the Lodge five times and the sixth 
degree Mason six times. 

THE THREE MASTERS—SEVENTH DEGREE. 

The last and final, or seventh, degree is that of a Grand Master, 
of which there are three. These correspond in some measure to the 
Speculative Grand Master, Pro Grand Master and Deputy Grand 
Master in England, and to the Grand Master and Grand Wardens in 
this country. They represent Solomon, King of Israel; Hiram, King of 
Tyre, and Hiram Abif. On being admitted to this degree each Master 
is led around the Lodge seven times. 

The first and second Grand Masters hold office for life, or until 
superannuated. The third Grand Master is ritually slain on the 2nd 
of October, and a fresh one is appointed every year. 

“Application to the Masters of the Worshipful Society of Free¬ 
masons, Rough Masons, Wallers, Slaters, Paviors, Plaisterers 
and Bricklayers. 

“I, ., having well and truly served as Passed Master 

and Deputy Master Mason for five years, and being at the age of 
thirty-five years, humbly crave to be enthroned in the honorable and 
exalted degree of Master Mason of the Craft of Freemasons. 

“I further promise and swear that if once enthroned in the seventh 
degree of the fellowship, I will forever conform to all the ancient 
charges, usages and established customs of the Fraternity, as Enthroned 
Master Masons have done in all ages.” 

In filling the 44 Certificates of Character and Skill” for the fore¬ 
going, the only acceptable character is that found in II Chronicles, 
chapter 2, verses 13 and 14: 

44 A cunning man, enduced with understanding.” 

“Skillful to work in gold, and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, 
and in timber, in purple, in blue and in fine linen, and in crimson; 
also to grave any manner of graving, and to find out every device 
which shall be put to him.” 

Attention is called to the plan of the sixth and seventh degree 
lodges. The Masters’ chairs are in the west, on a raised dais with 
seven steps, each step representing one of the Masonic sciences—Gram¬ 
mar, Rhetoric, Logic, Arithmetic, Geometry, Music and Astronomy. 
Adoniram, the Deputy Master, is just within the sixth degree Lodge 
•room, and there are three pillars, hexagonal in shape, in the Lodge 
room, one in front of King Solomon in the west, another in the northeast, 
and the third in the southeast. The one in the west represents Mount 
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Moriah, the one in the northeast represents Mount Tabor, and the one 
in the southeast represents Mount Sinai. 

On ordinary occasions the seventh degree of Grand Master’s Lodge 
is opened by the three in private, and the sixth degree or Passed Mas¬ 
ter’s Lodge is opened by them in the same manner; then the door or 
screen or curtain between these two Lodge rooms is opened and work 
goes on. But when the annual assembly or one of the three great 
commemorations is to be celebrated, then the Sanhedrim must be opened 
by these two degrees together and conjointly. 

At the Sanhedrim there is no Warden present as such; King Solo¬ 
mon occupies the central seat of the Master’s chairs, with Hiram, King 
of Tyre, on his right, and Hiram Abif on his left hand. The first Mas¬ 
ter asks the second and third Masters if they agree that the Sanhedrim 
be opened; on their acquiescence all members of the sixth degree must 
prove themselves members by forming in three and make the word 
Sanhe-drim by each giving a syllable in turn. 

It is in this Sanhedrim that at the foundation commemoration in 
April the first Master says, quoting I Kings, chapter 5, verses 3, 4 and 
5, “Thou knowest how that David, my father, could not build an house 
unto the name of the Lord his God for the wars which were about him 
on every side, until the Lord put them under the soles of his feet. But 
now the Lord my God hath given me rest on every side so that there is 
neither adversary nor evil occurrent. And behold, I purpose to build an 
house unto the name of the Lord my God, as the Lord spake unto 
David, my father, saying, Thy son whom I will set upon thy throne in 
thy room, he shall build an house unto my name.” 

He then commands a levy of men, verse 13, “A levy out of all 
Israel; and the levy was thirty thousand men.” And according to 
I Kings 6:7, that “neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron shall 
be ‘heard in the house while building.' This necessitates the marking 
of the different parts.’ ” 

Next the sixth degree Masons have to get out plans and specifica¬ 
tions and make all arrangements. 

Then follows the ceremony of the founding and construction of 
the temple. 

At the dedication commemoration the same process of opening the 
Sanhedrim has to be gone through. In this ceremony the occupant of 
the chair in the southeast acts as chaplain, and represents Jachin, and is 
regarded as being placed on Mount Sinai. The occupant of the chair 
in the northeast represents Boaz, and is regarded as being placed on 
Mount Tabor. The hexagonal pillars in front of them as they face the 
west bear the same names as the occupants of the chairs, and the Opera¬ 
tives point out that the Scriptural narrative in I Kings 7-21 confirms 
their arrangement as King Solomon stands in the west and faces east, 
“And he set up the pillars in the porch of the temple; and he set up 
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the right pillar and called the name thereof Jachin; and he set up the 
left pillar, and called the name thereof Boaz.” 

The Grand Deputy Master, whose chair is at the feet of the three 
Grand Masters, hands a blue cord up to King Solomon, who fixes it to 
the pillar in front of him by passing it around it, and commands that 
it be carried to Boaz, who fixes it to the pillar in front of him, then it is 
carried from Boaz to Jachin, who fixes it to the pillar in front of 
him and sends it back to King Solomon. Three separate persons take 
the three angles, and these, when handed to the first Master, acting as 
King Solomon, must add up to ISO; if they do not, the ceremony must 
be repeated. This blue cord is regarded as the great line of communica¬ 
tion between the three great mountains or high places, Moriah, Tabor 
and Sinai. 

The Operatives further explain that the first Master represents 
the King, and that as Jachin was High Priest at the time of the dedica¬ 
tion, so he represents the Church, and Boaz, the founder of the Royal 
House of David, represents the State, so that King and Church and 
State are all represented and are all united by the symbolical blue cord. 

At the end of the ceremony of dedication the first Master goes in 
state to the pillars at the east end; as he stands facing them he points 
with his right hand and says, “This on my right hand I name Jachin,” 
and pointing with his left hand, “This on my left hand I name Boaz.” 
The Goldsmith’s Guild, which is represented, then fixes a gold plate 
on each pillar bearing its name, and the first Master, representing King 
Solomon himself, fixes the last gold holt. These plates are fixed on the 
bases of the pillars and on their east side, so that all entering see the 
name as they approach. The first Master then raises his hands and 
his eyes to heaven, and addressing El Shaddai, says, “I have completed 
the work that my Father commanded me to perform.” The grand 
sevenfold salute of the Grand Masters is then given to El Shaddai 
twenty-one times, thus: Seven times, then a pause and seven times 
again, and then a pause and seven times again. Then first Master 
blesses the congregation, who all stand up according to I Kings 8:14, 
“And the King turned his face about and blessed all the congregation 
of Israel; (and all the congregation of Israel stood) ”. 

Then the special sign of the triangle is given. This is done by 
putting the tips of the thumbs together, the thumbs being held in the 
same horizontal line, then join the tips of the forefingers together and 
you get as nearly as possible an equilateral triangle; bring the hands 
in front of the face so that the two eyes look through the triangle thus 
formed. The word J. A. H. is uttered and the sign of dispersal, You 
can go, is given. 

“The work is finished.” Then the Sanhedrim is closed, and aftei 
that the seventh degree and sixth degree Lodges. This ends the cere¬ 
mony. 
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The fifteen articles in the old charges for the Master are as follows: 

1. He must be steadfast, trusty and true; pay his fellows truly; 
take no bribe; and as a judge stand upright. 

2. Every Master (that is a Mason) must be at the general congre¬ 
gation, provided he be told where the assembly shall be held; except to 
have reasonable excuse; is disobedient to the Craft; is with falsehood 
overtaken; or sickness disable him from attendance. 

3. The Master must take no apprentice, without good assurance he 
will dwell seven years with him in order to learn his Craft, as with 
less period his services might be unprofitable. 

4. The Master must be careful not to make a bondman his appren¬ 
tice, or take him out of covetousness, as the Lord he is bound to may 
fetch him wheresoever he goes, and if captured in the Lodge much incon¬ 
venience might result, since all Masons that were there would stand 
together as companions. For more ease, then, the apprentice should be 
taken of higher degree, and it was in older time written that he should 
be of gentle birth. 

5. The apprentice must be of lawful blood, and the Master shall 
for no advantage make one that is not perfect, which means that he 
must have his limbs whole. 

6. The Master shall do the Lord no prejudice, to take for his 
apprentice, as much as for the Fellows, who in their Craft are quite 
perfect, which he is not. But the apprentice shall be informed that his 
pay shall soon increase. 

7. No Master, out of fear or favor, shall either clothe or feed a 
thief, neither shall he harbor thieves, nor him that hath killed a man. 

8. The Master may change any man of Craft, who is not so perfect 
as he ought to be, and take in his place a more perfect, that is skilled 
man, as the former, through recklessness, might do the Craft little 
honor. 

9. The Master ought to be wise and discreet, and should under¬ 
take no work that he cannot both perform and complete. Also, it should 
be equally to the profit of the Lord and Craft, while the ground ought 
to be well taken, so that it may neither “Fie” nor crack. 

10. No Master shall supplant another, or any man that hath taken 
a work upon him, under penalty of not less than ten pounds (on being 
found guilty) to him who first took the work in hand. For no man in 
Masonry shall supplant another, except the execution be such that it 
turn the work to naught; for the man who begins a work, if “he be 
Mason good and sound,” had the right to bring it to an end. 
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11. The Master shall be both fair and liberal, and must prohibit 
any Mason from working at night, unless in the pursuit of knowledge, 
which shall be sufficient excuse. 

12. No Mason shall deprave his Fellow’s work, but recommend it 
with honest words and assist him in improving it. 

13. If the Master have an apprentice, he must instruct him fully 
in the points, so that he may have fully learned his Craft, whitherso¬ 
ever he may go. 

14. A Master shall take no apprentice, without making proper 
provision that he shall learn of him within his terms of servitude 
“diverse points.” 

15. The Master shall take upon himself no false maintenance, 
nor for any reward maintain his Fellows in their sin. Neither must he 
suffer them to swear any false oaths. 

The fifteen points for the Craftsman accompanying the Master’s 
articles are as follows: 

1. The worthy Craftsman must love well God and the holy church, 
the Master he is with and his Fellows also. 

2. The Mason must work truly on the work day, so as to deserve 
his pay for holy day. 

3. The apprentice must keep his Master’s counsel, and also that 
of his Fellows, closely. The privities of the chamber he must not lay 
bare, nor tell to any man whatsoever he hears or sees done in the Lodge. 
The counsel of hall and likewise of bower he must also keep inviolable. 

4. No man shall be false to his Craft, or maintain an error against 
it, neither shall he do any act to the prejudice of his Master or Fellows. 
The same injunctions apply to the apprentice, though “under awe.” 

5. The Mason must take the pay ordered him weekly, but the 
Master, before the ninth hour, i. e., 3 p. m., must warn those for whom 
he hath no further employment, and to this direction they must submit 
without strife. 

6. Love day shall only be celebrated on a holiday, or when the 
work has come to an end. 

7. No man shall lie with his Master’s wife, or with the wife or 
concubine of his Fellows. 

8. The Mason must be faithful to his Master; a true mediator 
between his Master and his Fellows; and to act fairly by both parties. 

9. The Stewards of the hall are lovingly to serve one another, to 
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see that every man is charged alike; to pay for all victuals consumed, 
and to keep full and good accounts. 

10. If a Mason lead a bad life, and slander his Fellows without 
cause, he shall be cited to appear at the next assembly, and unless he 
attend must forswear the Craft, and shall be punished according to the 
law established in the old days. 

11. A Mason who is well skilled in the Craft, and sees his Fellow 
hewing a stone, which he is in a fair way to spoil, should help him 
without loss of time, if able to do so, and also instruct him how to do 
better, so that the whole work may not be ruined. 

12. At the assembly there shall be, besides the Masters and 
Fellows, many great Lords, the Sheriff of the county, the Mayor of the 
city, Knights, Squires and Aldermen. The ordinances then made shall 
be put into effect by them against any man belonging to the Craft, who, 
if he dispute the laws so enacted, will be taken into their keeping. 

13. Each Mason shall swear not to be a thief, nor to succor any¬ 
one in his false Craft. 

14. Each Mason must swear a good true oath to his Master and 
Fellows present at the assembly. He must also be steadfast and true to 
all the ordinances; to his liege Lord and King; and to all the points 
heretofore cited all shall swear the same oath of the Masons, be they 
willing or unwilling, to these points that have been ordained by good 
authority; and if any man be found guilty in either one of them he is 
to be sought for and brought before the assembly. 

15. Should those that shall be sworn to observe the ordinances 
made at the assembly, before the great Lords and Masters, before 
named, be obedient to the resolutions there passed, and the same be 
proven openly at the assembly—except they be willing to make amends 
for their faults—then they must forsake the Craft, refuse to work in it, 
and swear never more to use it. Not unless they subsequently make 
amends will they be allowed to resume their Craft; and if they will not 
do so, the Sheriff shall arrest them and put their bodies into prison, and 
take their goods and chattels, holding themselves and property at the 
Kings will. 
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Assistance, Masonic, 31, 59-62, 206 
Asylum, Commandery, 267 
Atheism, 76-7, 84, 87, 136, 142, 195, 
268 

Athens, Lyceum of, 109 
Athol, Dukes of, 229, 231, 311 
Athol Grand Lodge, 311 
Authority, obedience to, 239 
Authority, sun, a symbol of, 234 


Babel, tower of, 233, 281 
Babylonian captivity, 75, 79, 91, 95, 
106, 198 
Bacchus, 102 
Badge, of Mason, 40, 41 
Ballot, 272 
Ballot, foul, 273 
Ballot, notice of, 274 
Ballot, reconsideration of, 276 
Ballot, regulation of, 205 
Ballot, unanimity of, 68, 205 
Ballot-box, 273, 274 
Balloting for advancement, 68 
Balloting for affiliation, 274 
Balloting for candidate, 107, 205, 278 
Baltimore Convention, 32, 98 
Banquet table, symbolism of, 191 
Banquet toasts, 191, 192 
Banquets, Masonic, 191, 247, 284 
Baptism, catechumen's, 106 
Baptism, Masonic, 221 
Baptist, St. John the. See Saints John 


Barrow, 166 

Basle, 296, 297 

Bavaria, Duke of, 99 

Bay tree, symbol of truth, 839 

Beauty, pillar of, 151, 175, 327 

Behavior, Masonic, 77 

Belief in God, 77, 88, 223, 249, 307 

Belief in immortality, 89 

Belief in landmarks, 136 

Benedict XIII, Pope. See Popes 

Benedict XIV, Pope. See Popes 

Benediction, act of, 153 

Benediction, ritual of, 154 

Benevolence, Masonic, 161 

Berlin, Prussia, 99 

Berlin, Royal Library of, 77 

Berne, Switzerland, 180, 246 

Bible, 194 

Bible, emblem of wisdom, 256 
Bible, furniture of Lodge, 78 
Bible, great light of Masonry, 77 
Bible, open on altar, 65, 254, 268 
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Bible, symbol of God’s will, 77 

Bible, symbol of light, 78 

Black ball rejects, 57, 68, 205, 247, 272, 

274 

Black, symbolism of, 78, 102, 266 
Blazing Star, Military Lodge of, 99 
Blazing sun, 43 
Blessington, Earl of, 231 
Blue, color of lodge, 266 
Blue clothing, 

Blue, garter, 43 

Blue, symbol of friendship, 34, 42 
Boards, Tracing, 125 
Boaz, 255 

Book of Constitutions. See Constitu¬ 
tions 

Book of the Law, 78, 253 
Book of the Law, landmark of, 136 
136 

Book of the Law, symbolism of, 79 

Books, Anti-Masonic, 39, 68, 73 

Books, Masonic, 315 

Books, Masonic, collectors of, 67 

Born free, 223 

Boston, Mass., 72, 237, 264 

Boston, Freemason’s Hall, 264 

Bowl, golden, 243 

Brahma, Mysteries of, 116 

Brahma, rites of, 52 

Brahma, vedas of, 77, 79 

Brass, 202 

Breast bare, 295 

Breast, Mason’s, 46 

Brethern, charity to, 161 

Brethren, obligations of, 60 

Brethren of mystic tie, 100 

Brethren, relief of, 113 

Brethren, serving, 99, 191 

Brethren, transient, 232 

Bright Masons, 79, 269 

Britain, 93, 102 

Broached Thumel, 68 


Broken column, 84 
Broken pitcher, 243 
Broken wheel, 243 
Brother, character of, 31, 32 
Brother, danger of, 54, 100 
Brother, counsel to, 54, 100 
Brother, destitution of, 161 
Brother, distressed worthy, 31, 34, 60 
Brother, faults of, 54 
Brother, necessities of, 31, 32 
Brother, secrets of, 31, 32, 46 
Brotherhood, 281, 287, 343 
Brotherhood of man, 140, 158, 322 
Brotherhood, Speculative Freemasons, 
294 

Brotherhood, ties of, 162 
Brotherly love, 31, 79, 248 
Brothers, band of, 100 
Builder, 289 

Builder of second Temple, 91 
Builder, smitten, 288 
Builders, 301 
Builders, bridge, 297 
Builders, cathedral, 174 
Builders, Roman Colleges, 225 
Builders, secrets of, 290 
Building corporations, 225 
Building of second degree, 79 
Building of Solomon’s Temple, 91,114, 
150 

Building, ritual of, 264 
Bulls, papal, against Freemasonry, 68, 
71, 76, 85, 245 
Buonaparte, Joseph, 101 
Burial, Hiram Abif’s, 153 
Burnt incense, 64 
Burnt offerings, 64 
Business, Lodge, 130 
Business, order of, 286 
Byblos, 226 

By-laws, Lodge, 34, 286 
By-laws, signature of, 210 


0 

Cable tow, length of, 81 
Caementarii, 290 
Cain, Tubal, 168 
California, Grand Lodge of, 69 
Call from labor to refreshment, 163, 
284 

Calling off, 284 
Calvary, mount of, 62 
Candidate, 84, 281 


Candidate, advancement of, 88 
Candidate, ballot on, 67, 107, 205, 247, 
272-3 

Candidate, character of, 233 
Candidate, declaration of, 333 
Candidate, election of, 74 
Candidate, entrance of, 200 
Candidate, investigation of, 274 
Candidate, investiture of, 200 
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Candidate, obligation of, 200 
Candidate, prayer of, 200 
Candidate, preparation of, 200, 288 
Candidate, probation of, 326 
Candidate, proposition of, 346 
Candidate, qualifications of, 57, 222, 
251 

Candidate, raising, 78 
Candidate, recommendation of, 275 
Candidates, solicitation of, 167 
Candidates, number of, 84 
Capitular degrees, 278, 280 
Captivity, Babylonian, 91, 95, 106, 166 
Carbonari, 313 
Cardinal virtues, 119 
Carolina, Grand Lodge of, 229, 232 
Carpenter, 98 
Carpet, Masonic, 194 
Catacombs, Roman, 65 
Catechumen, 42, 106 
Catharine II, Empress of Russia, 81 
Cathedrals, of Strasburg and Cologne, 
194 

Caution, 45 

Caverns of initiation, 154 
Celebration rites of, 52, 153 
Celestial Lodge, 42 
Celts, 277 

Cemeteries Masonic, 338 
Censure, Masonic, 323, 339 
Ceremony, cornerstone, 263 
Ceremony, covenant, 184, 185 
Ceremony, dedication, 89, 94 
Ceremony, initiation, 52, 199, 295 
Ceremony, investiture, 40 
Ceremony, Masonic, 48 
Ceremony Northeast corner, 201 
Ceremony, opening, 282 
Ceremony, taking oath, 324 
Ceremony, third degree, 109 
Certificate, Masonic, 48, 336 
Chaldeans, 75, 95 
Chalk, charcoal and clay, 338 
Chapel, Masonic, 156, 266 
Chapter, Royal Arch, 68, 125, 160, 167, 
237, 267 

Character, candidates, 233 
Character, cube, emblem of, 289 
Character, Hiram Abif’s, 152 
Character, Masonic, 31-2, 84, 281 
Charcoal, 338 
Charge, French, 36 
Charge, Masonic, 35, 44, 77, 88, 356, 
860-1 


Charges, against a Mason, 46, 196 
Charges, Old, 33, 36, 45, 67, 88, 186, 
209, 258, 307, 370 
Charity, Masonic, 32, 62, 161, 179 
Charles V, 296 
Chastity, 174, 337 
Charleston, S. C., 238 
Charter, Prince Hall, 101 
Cherubim, 75, 156 
Chevalier Ramsay, 118 
Chivalry, degrees of, 47 
Choice, unanimity of, 272 
Christian, 177 
Christian Book of Law, 78 
Christian Church, 41 
Christian fathers, 66 
Christian Gospels, 77 
Christian masonry, 63 
Christianity, cross, symbol of, 168 
Christianity, ethics of, 157 
Christians, primitive, 65 
Christianization of Freemasonry, 333 
Church, Christian, 41, 66 
Church of Rome, 243 
Circumambulation, Masonic, 65, 200, 
273 

Circumspection, 343 
Circle of science, 214 
Clay, 338 
Clay grounds, 151 
Clean hands, symbol of purity, 334 
Clement, Pope XII. See Popes 
Clothing, Masonic, 23, 47, 173, 282 
Clubs, Jacobinical, 71 
Code of ethics, Masonic, 46, 77, 168 
Coffin, 31, 156, 226, 349 
Cologne, cathedral of, 194 
Cologne, Grand Lodge of, 296 
Color, symbolism of, 41, 266, 297 
Collectors of old Masonic books, 67 
Colleges, Architects, 270 
Colleges, Roman Artificers, 225-6, 293, 
297 

College, Clermont, 127 
Column, broken, 84 
Comacini, Magistri, 293, 300 
Commanderies, Knights Templar, 237- 
8, 266-7 

Commandments, ten, 75 
Committee, examining, 33, 158, 276 
Communications, Grand Lodge, 45, 
284 

Communications, Lodge, 337 
Communications, quarterly, 268 
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Como, Lombardy, 81, 293, 800 
Como, Masters of, 81 
Como, traveling Freemasons of, 225 
Compagnonnage, French, 38, 225, 298 
Companies, livery, of London, 263 
Compasses, symbolism of, 65, 256, 286 
Conduct, unmasonic, 160 
Conduct, Masonic, 84 
Conductor of works, 150 
Conferring degrees, 57, 217 
Congregations, Masonic, 68 
Connaught, Duke of, 103 
Consecration, nature of, 90 
Consent, unanimous, 204, 274 
Constantinople, 246, 293 
Constituted, legally, 113, 336 
Constitution Grand Lodge of England, 
34, 206 

Constitutions, Anderson’s, 166, 205, 
229 

Constitutions, ancient, 57-8, 66-7 
Constitutions, Book of, 49, 67, 77, 150, 
153, 165, 185-6, 309 
Constitutions, English, 160 
Constitutions, Gothic, 53 
Constitutions, Irish, 188, 206 
Constitutions, Masonic, 49, 77, 80, 165, 
298, 304 

Constitutions, observance of, 74 
Constitutions, old, 44, 201, 203, 209, 
232, 234, 238, 337 
Constitutions, Scottish, 206 
Continent of Europe, 236 
Continental Lodges, 231 
Continental Masonic halls, 264 
Continental masonry, 47, 264 
Convention, anti-Masonic, 73 
Convention. Baltimore, 98 
Convention, of Lodges, 259 
Copestone, celebration of, 153 
Corn, wine, and oil, 82 
Corner headstone, 365 
Comer, Northeast, 201, 289 
Cornerstone, 82-3 

D 

Dais, of lodge room, 267 
Danger, brother’s, 54, 100 
Dantzig, Germany, 71, 297 
Darkness and light, powers of, 164 
Darnly, Earl of, 309 
Darkness, place of, 65, 82, 106, 140, 
164 


Cornerstone, ceremonial of, 263 
Cornerstone, laying of, 109 
Cornerstone, spiritual, 289 
Cornerstone, symbolism of the, 82 
Corporations, Building, 225-6 
Cosmism, design of, 83 
Couch, 260 

Councils, royal and select masters, 160, 
237-8, 267 

Counsel, Masonic, 44, 64, 100, 196 
Coustos, John, torture of, 180, 246 
Course, reading, 318 
Course, sun’s, 65, 178 
Court, Masonic, 53, 258 
Covenant, ancient, marriage, 64 
Covenant, ark of, 50, 75, 155-6, 172 
Covenant, ceremony of, 184 
Covenant of Master Mason, 184 
Covenant, rainbow of, 193 
Covenant, ratification of, 185 
Covenant, symbolism of, 280 
Covenant, tables of, 75 
Covenants, ancient, 185 
Cowan, 85, 154, 159, 222 
Craft of Freemasons, 128 
Craft, Legend of, 201-2, 234, 279 
Craft Masonry, Ancient, 132, 217 
Craftsmen and laborers, 151 
Creator. See Grand Architect 
Creed, Masonic, 88 
Creeds, sectarian, 250 
Crimes, Masonic, 46, 87, 241 
Cross, symbol of Christianity, 168 
Crown Alehouse, 263 
Crown and Anchor, 309 
Crown Point, 98 
Crusades, 95, 177 
Crudeli, torture of, 245 
Cryptic Masonry, 144, 237, 266, 278 
Crucifix, 37 
Cube, 65, 82, 289 
Cumberland, Duke of, 309 
Curiosity, 335 
Cyrus, 166 


Darkness, symbolism of, 102 
Daughter of a Mason, 142, 334 
David, King, 89, 233, 260, 262 
Dead, monuments to, 166 
Deafness, disqualification of, 34 
Death, 226 

Death, by violence, 222 
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Death, lesson of, 163 
Death, Masonic, 169 
Death, symbolism of, 102 
Decisions, appeal from, 74 
Declaration of candidate, 333 
Decorations of Temple, 151 
Dedication, ceremony of, 89, 94 
Dedication, nature of, 90 
Defense of Masonry, 67 
Definition of Freemasonry, 34, 94 
Definition of religion, 248-9 
Degree, Apprentice, 39, 44, 138, 211 
Degree, Egyptian, select master’s, 257 
Degree, fellow craft, 39, 222 
Degree, Kadosh, 127 
Degree, mark, 39, 279 
Degree, Master’s, 78 
Degree, Noachite, 78 
Degree, proficiency in preceding, 66-7 
Degree, select Master, 78, 267 
Degree, sublime, 36, 188 
Degree, Royal Arch, 217, 328 
Degree, royal master, 267 
Degree, third, 31, 36, 52, 230, 252 
Degrees, Ancient Craft, 118 
Degrees, capitular, 278, 280 
Degrees, conferred, 57 
Degrees, chivalric, 47 
Degrees, cryptic, 278 
Degrees, initiation in, 105, 109 
Degrees, interval between, 56 
Degrees, Scottish, 118 
Degrees, symbolic, 109, 278 
Deists, 142 

Deity. See Grand Architect 
Demit from Lodge, 104 
Dermott, Laurence, 35, 38, 125, 230-1, 
311 

Desagulier, John Theophilus, 38, 47, 
209, 309, 313 

E 

Ear of corn, 331 

Ear, mouth to, 32, 54, 100 

Early Christian Fathers, 79 

East, 105 

East, Grand, 178 

East, Knight of, 106 

East, orientation of, 266 

East, region of light, 105 

East, travel to the, 65, 106, 234 

East, symbolism of, 106, 266 

Eden, garden of, 270 


Designs on trestleboard, 152-3, 194 
Destitution, brother’s, 161 
Destruction of Temple, 75, 95, 121, 166 
Devil Tavern, 263 
Devotion to God, 32 
Diet of Ratisbon, 165 
Dionysiac artificers, 97, 160 
Dionysian mysteries, 102 
Dionysus, festival of, 97 
Discipline Masonic, 34, 113, 843 
Dispensations, Masonic, 46, 133, 146, 
810 

Disputes, Masonic, 332 
Distress, relief of, 31-4, 59-60, 288 
Divine Presence, 75 
Divine Truth, search for, 236 
Divine Truth, symbol of, 235 
Divine Will, symbolism of, 77 
Doctrines, moral, 306 
Doctrines, religious, 307 
Doctrines, philosophical, 308 
Door, alarm at, 62 
Druids, 52, 96, 98, 102 
Druids, festivals of, 93 
Druids, initiations of, 41 
Druids, rites of, 92, 234 
Dublin, Constitutions of, 188 
Due guard, 332 
Dumbness, 332 
Dungeons of Inquisition, 246 
Duty of aid, 59, 60 
Duty of assistance, 60 
Duty of charity, 62 
Duty of closing Lodge, 81 
Duty of lewis, 143 
Duty of relief, 61 
Duty of self-improvement, 211 
Duty to stranger, 161 
Duties, Masonic, 54, 87, 157-8, 806, 
350 


Edict of Cyrus, 106 
Edicts of Grand Lodge, 269 
Edicts of Inquisition, 71 
Edicts of popes, 68, 180 
Edinburgh, St. Mary’s Chapel Lodge 
of, 128 

Edinburgh, Royal Society of, 70 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 66 
Education, influence of, 67 
Edward VII, 103 
Egypt, 141, 162, 198 
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Egyptian aprons, 41 
Egyptian ark, 76 
Egyptian festival, 93 
Egyptian Hercules, 198 
Egyptian monuments, 63 
Egyptian mysteries, 76, 92, 97, 122, 
143, 292 

Egyptian priests, 109, 262 
Egyptian rites, 105 
Egyptian, select master’s degree, 257 
Egyptians, 62, 63, 98, 263, 256 
Egyptians invented altars, 64 
Eighteen, age of, 217 
Elected Knights of Nine, 78 
Election of candidates, Bee Ballot 
Elements, four, 117 
Elements, five, 162 
Eleusinian priests, 153, 272 
Eleusis, Greece, 102, 226 
Eliezer, 241 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, 331 
Emblem of Divine Truth, 235 
Emblem, cube, of character, 289 
Emblem of death, 102 
Emblem of friendship, 42 
Emblem of hope, 65-6 
Emblem of innocence, 41, 42 
Emblem of purity, 41 
Emblem of virtue, 252 
Emblem of wisdom, 256 
Emergency, Masonic, 107 
Emperor Maximilian I, 296 
Employment of strange fellows, 232 
Employment, right of, 61 
Encampment, Grand Templar, 160, 
238 

England, 99, 175, 179, 236, 293, 302, 
304, 318 

England, constitution of Grand Lodge 
of, 34 

England, Constitutions of, 206 
England, freemasonry revived in, 258 
England, Grand Chapter of, 125 
England, Grand Lodge of, 66, 101, 112, 
138, 223, 245, 259, 298, 315, 347 
England, Grand Lodge of, according 
to the old Constitutions, 231 
England, Grand Mastership of, 103 
England, Grand Patron of, 103 
England, Henry VI., of, 68 
England, Masonic halls of, 264 
England, United Grand Lodge of An¬ 
cient Freemasons, 229, 232 
English Constitutions, 160 


English lectures, 189. 199, 201 
English lodges, refreshments in, 191 
English masons, 48 
Enoch, 202 

Entered apprentice, 36, 43, 44, 49, 61, 
138 

Entrance, perfect points of, 214, 242-3 

Envy, vice of, 107-8 

Equality of Masons, landmark of, 136 

Equity, symbol of, 153 

Equivocation, 108, 224 

Erica, 52 

Esoteric Masonry, 108 
Essenes, mysteries of, 40, 122 
Eternal life, belief in, 89, 226 
Eternal life, symbolism of, 215, 288 
Eternity, symbolism of, 126 
Ethics, codes of, 77,157 
Ethics of Freemasonry, 54, 157-8, 
306 

Ethiopian aprons, 41 
Euclid, forty-seventh problem of, 152 
Europe, continent of, 81, 236 
Europe, Masonic gilds of, 270 
European Masons, 48 
Evangelist, St. John. See Saints John 
Evasion, nature of, 108 
Eve, midsummer, 93 
Even numbers, 212 
Evergreen, symbolism of, 50, 833 
Everlasting life, 51 
Evidence, Masonic, 53 
Examination in Lodge, 57 
Examination, committee of, 33, 158 
Examination of visitors, 113, 135, 158, 
266, 270 

Exchange Coffee House, 264 
Excitement, anti-masonic, 71, 73, 251 
Exclusion from Lodge, 323 
Excommunication, bull of, 76, 85 
Existence of God, 123 
Exoteric Masonry, 109 
Exposes, Anti-Masonic, 69 
Expelled Mason, 113, 159-60, 269 
Expulsion, appeal from, 134 
Expulsion from Chapter or Encamp¬ 
ment, 160 

Expulsion from high degrees, 160-1 
Expulsion, grounds for, 160 
Expulsion, punishment of, 61, 159,161, 
242, 323 

Extent of Lodge, 330 
External qualifications, 222, 330 
Eye, All-Seeing, 62-3 
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False testimony, punishment of, 241 
Faith, 330 
Faith, Cosmist, 83 
Faith in God, 111 
Faith, universal Masonic, 66 
Family, obligations to, 60 
Fathers, Christian, 66 
Fatherhood of God, 158 
Faults, brother’s, 54 
Feast, Grand, 45 
Feeling, sense of, 153 
Fellow Craft, 37, 39, 211, 216, 252 
Fellow Craft, advancement of, 58 
Fellow Craft apron, 43 
Fellow Craft, Charge, 361 
Fellow Craft, called Giblim, 253 
Fellow Craft Lodge, 147, 163 
Fellow Craft, passing, 128 
Fellow Craft song, 186 
Fellow-creature, distressed, charity to, 
32 

Fellows and masters, assembly of, 37, 
45 

Fellowship, five points of, 31, 163 
Ferdinand I, 296 
Ferdinand VII, of Spain, 171 
Fervency, and zeal, 42 
Festivals, Dionysian, 97 
Festivals, Egyptian, 93 
Festivals, May-day, 96 
Festivals, midsummer, midwinter, 93 
Festivals, pagan, 93 
Festivals, Saints John, 90 
Fetichism, 277 

Fidelity, symbolism of, 63, 268, 324 
Fides, goddess, 268, 325 
Fifteen articles, 370 
Fifteen, number, 215 
Fifteen points, 371 
Fifteen steps, 215 
First, degree, 36, 44, 85, 254 
First grand offering, 254 
First Masonic hall, 262 
First temple, 106 
Five candidates only, 84 
Five elements, 162 
Five minor planets, 162 
Five points of fellowship, 31, 49, 80, 
163 

Five-pointed star, 163 
Five, symbol of active life, 843 
Five, symbol of marriage, 162 


Five, symbol of the world, 162 

Fleece, golden, 176 

Fleming refugees, 177 

Floor-cloth, Masonic, 194 

Floor of Lodge, 100, 172 

Florence, 245 

Foot to foot, 110 

Foul ballot, 273 

Foot and breast bare, 295 

Foot, symbol of swiftness, 63 

Foreign country, 163 

Form of initiation, 38 

Form of Lodge, 163 

Form of oath, 355 

Form of petition, 353 

Fort Hiram, 164 

Fortitude, virtue of, 164 

Forty-seventh problem of Euclid, 152 

Foundation, stone of, 75 

Foundation of masonry 

Foundation of Second Temple, 124 

Foundation-stone of Temple, 152 

Four old lodges, 66, 231 

Four perfect points, 199 

Four cardinal virtues, 119 

Fox Point, 164 

Foyer Maconnique Lodge of New Or¬ 
leans, 221 

France, 71, 166, 171, 186, 188, 244, 263, 
293, 297, 304, 318, 326 
France, Grand Orient of, 217 
Francis I, 298 

Francis II, Emperor of Germany, 164 
Francis de Lorraine, 245 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 217 
Franklin, Benjamin, 166 
Fraternities of architects, 293 
Fraternities, Masonic, German, 291 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 309 
Free born, 223 
Free of the gild, 165 
Freemasons, 166, 261 
Freemason, charges of, 77 
Freemasons, bulls against, 245 
Freemasons, German, 304 
Freemasons, gypsy, 262 
Freemason’s hall, 264 
Freemasons, Mediaeval, 124, 291 
Freemasons, Operative, 37, 125, 268, 
295 

Freemasons, Rosicrucian, 17 
Freemasons, Speculative, 294 
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Freemasons Traveling, 270, 289, 294 
Freemasonry, aporrheta of, 48 
Freemasonry, accepted, 48 
Freemasonry, antiquity of, 224, 226 
Freemasonry, bulls against, 76 
Freemasonry, Christianization of, 333 
Freemasonry, definition of, 94 
Freemasonry, design of, 105 
Freemasonry, history of, 270, 272 
Freemasonry, imitation of, 99 
Freemasonry, legends of, 139 
Freemasonry, morality of, 33 
Freemasonry, opposition to, 39, 68, 
72-3, 99, 165, 171, 175, 181, 244, 
243, 260 

Freemasonry, origin of, 225, 277 
Freemasonry, principles of, 33 
Freemasonry, religion of, 250 
Freemasonry, revival of, 258 
Freemasonry, social character of, 281 
Freemasonry, spirit of, 350 
Freemasonry, symbolism of, 276 
Freemasonry, traditions of, 139 

O 

G, letter, 158, 168-70 
Gabaon, 171 

G. A. O. T. U, 129, 170, 216, 249 
Garden of Eden. 270 
Garments, white, 41 
Garter blue, 43 
Garter and Star, 176 
Gates, of temple, 178 
Gaul, Druids of, 102 
Gavel, symbolism of, 222, 346 
General assembly, Masonic, 145, 268 
General Assembly of Strasburg, 295 
General Assembly of York, 293, 298 
General Grand Chapter, 125, 237 
General Regulations, 38, 45, 67, 205, 
259 

God, fatherhood of, 158 

God, eye of, 63 

God, faith in, 111 

God, invocation of, 214 

God, Lamb of, 129 

God, landmark of, 176 

God, name of, 35, 119 

God, omnipresence of, 63 

God, punishment by, 241 

God, revealed will of, 78,115,186 

God, symbol of, 123 

God, existence of, 123 


Freemasonry, universality of, 85 
Freemasonry, ethics of, 54, 157-8, 806 
Freestone, ashlar, 67 
Freethinkers, 142 
Free-Will and accord, 167 
“Free,” word, 165 
French Compagnonnage, 298 
French Lodges, 112 
French Masons, 48,193, 222 
French press, 70 
French refugees, 177 
French rite, 78 
French rites, altar in, 65 
French Revolution, 71 
French Stonemasons, 297 
French table lodge, 191 
Friends, persuasions of, 167 
Friendship, symbolism of, 34, 42 
Friendship, virtue of, 34 
Funeral service, 50 
Furniture of Lodge, 78, 169 
Future life, 52, 260. See also eternal 
life 


God, trust in, 268 
Golden bowl, 243 
Golden Fleece, 42, 176 
Golden legend, 279 
Good report, 281 
Good Shepherd, 179 
Good standing, 61, 104 
Goose and Gridiron Ale-House, 179, 
263 

Gormogons, society of, 175 
Gospels, Christian, 77 
Gothic architecture, 177, 305 
Gothic constitutions, 53 
Goths, 277 

Government, obedience to, 85 
Government of Lodge, 234 
Gower, Peter, 263 

Grand Architect of Universe, 61, 64, 
89, 94, 114, 123,136,140, 153, 158, 
170, 191, 256 
Grand Chapter, 237 
Grand Chapter of England, 125 
Grand Commander, 238 
Grand Council, 238 
Grand East, 178 
Grand feast, 45 
Grand hailing sign, 288 
Grand Honors, 109 
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Grand Lodge, appellate power of, 74 
Grand Lodge, Ancient, 229, 232 
Grand Lodge, Athol, 311 
Grand lodge, communications of, 45 
Grand Lodge, California, 59 
Grand Lodge, Cologne, 296 
Grand lodge, dispensations of, 45 
Grand ledge, edicts of, 259 
Grand Lodge, England, 66, 89, 101, 
138, 145, 146, 179, 217, 223, 231, 
245, 259, 298, 315, 347 
Grand Lodge, Hamburg, 217 
Grand Lodge, Hanover, 217 
Grand Lodge, judicial powers of, 160 
Grand Lodge, Ireland, 166, 206 
Grand Lodge, laws of, 138 
Grand Lodge, Modern, 229, 232 
Grand Lodge, Massachusetts, 98, 101, 
166, 231, 285 

Grand lodge, nature of, 258 
Grand Lodge, New York, 231, 336 
Grand lodge, organization of, 258 
Grand Lodge, Pennsylvania, 98, 231 
Grand lodge, power of, 259 
Grand Lodge, Prince Hall, 102 
Grand Lodge, St. John’s, 237 
Grand Lodge, sessions of, 82 
Grand Lodge, Scotland, 118, 231 
Grand Lodge, South Carolina, 112, 229, 
232 

Grand Lodge, Strasburg, 296 
Grand Lodge, trials, 197 
Grand Lodge, Vienna, 296 
Grand Lodge, Virginia, 231 
Grand Lodge, warrants, 128 
Grand Lodge, United, of England, 
199, 229, 232 

Grand Lodge, United, Patron of, 103 
Grand Lodge, Zurich, 296 
Grand Lodges American, 237, 259 
Grand Lodges incorporated, 112 
Grand Lodges, provincial, 237 
Grand Master, office of, 146, 150 
Grand Master, Ancient, 229 
Grand Master, dispensation of, 810 
Grand Master, jewel of, 92 
Grand Master, judge of emergency, 
107 

Grand Master, landmark of, 133 
Grand Master, Pennsylvania, 166 
Grand Master, rights of, 259, 261 
Grand Master, prerogative of, 309 
Grand Master of Universe, 86, 62 


Grand Mastership of England, 103 
Grand mistress, 99 
Grand mystery, 194 
Grand offerings, 260, 262 
Grand Orient of France, 217 
Grand stewards, aprons of, 43 
Grand Templar Encampment, 238 
Grave, 50, 51, 103, 156 
Gray hairs, 64 
Grips, 193, 329 

Great Architect of the Universe. See 
Grand Architect 
Great Britain, 185 
Greece, mysteries of. 52, 92 
Greeks, 61, 98, 110, 177, 185, 241, 277 
Green Dragon Tavern, 264 
Greeting, 261 

Ground-Floor of Lodge, 262 
Geometry, 270-1 

Geometry, denoted by letter G, 170 

Geometry, founder of, 202 

Geometry, origin of, 212 

George IV, 103 

Gentleman Mason, 257 

German Masons, 48, 193, 304 

German refugees, 177 

Germany, 71, 186, 188, 270, 318, 326 

Germany, Catholic states of, 99 

Germany, Francis II, Emperor of, 164 

Germany, Masonic Fraternities of, 291 

Germany, stone-masons of, 270 

Gibeon, high place at, 172 

Gideon, Judge of Israel, 202 

Giblim, 252-3, 364 

Gild, free of, 165 

Gilds, labors of, 243 

Gilds, London, 263 

Gilds, Masonic, of Europe, 270 

Gilds, Mediaeval, 139 

Gilds, operative, 38 

Girdle, investiture with, 40 

Gloucester, Duke of, 898 

Gloves, 48,173 

Gloves, presentation of, 173, 176 
Gloves, white, symbolism of, 172, 174 
Gnostics, 162, 292 
Goat, riding the, 351 
God, watchfulness of, 63, 77, 88, 176, 
219, 223, 307 
God, devotion to, 32 
Guttural point of entrance, 243 
Gypsies, 262-3 
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Hailing sign, 288 
Hairs, gray, 64 
Hall, first Masonic, 263 
Hall, Freemason’s, 264 
Hall, Prince, Charter, 101 
Hall, Prince Grand Lodge, 102 
Hall, Masonic, 263, 265 
Halliwell, Manuscript. See Manu¬ 
scripts 

Hamburg, 297 

Hand, symbolism of, 63, 153-4,174, 241 
Hands, washing of, 174 
Hannibal, 64 

Hanover, Grand Lodge of, 217 
Harmony of Lodge, 34, 283 
Hat, Master's, 47, 345 
Heal, 329 
Health, 52 

Hearing, sense of, 34 
Heaven, 163, 171 
Heaven, starry decked, 84 
Henry VI., of England, 68 
Hebrew alphabet, 121 
Hebrew language, 121 
Hebrew rites, 155 
Hebrews, 51, 63, 84, 162, 233 
Hemming lectures, 90, 203 
Hermes, 359 

Heremetic philosophers, 162, 176, 269, 
312 

Herod, 260 

Hieroglyphic chart, 44, 188 
High degrees, expulsion from, 160-1 
High place at Gibeon, 172 
High places, worship on, 154 


Identification of Master Mason, 113 
Ignorance, 35 
Illiteracy, 347 
Illuminati, 70, 127, 165 
Illumination, mental, 265 
Illustrious Eleet of Fifteen, 78 
Immolation of a victim, 89 
Immoral conduct, 160 
Immortality, belief in, 37, 60-1, 105, 
307 

Immortality, symbol of, 111 
Imposters in Masonry, 269 
Imprecation, oaths of, 240 
Incense, altar for, 64 
Incense, burnt, 64 


High priest, 155 

High Twelve, 34, 102, 112, 163, 247 
Hills, highest, 154 
Hindoos, 177 

Hindostan, initiations in, 40 
Hiram Abif, 148-153, 256, 279, 345 
Hiram, builder, 94 
Hiram, fort, 164 
Hiram, gavel of, 177 
Hiram, King of Tyre, 149-161, 235, 
256 

Historical landmarks of Freemason¬ 
ry, 94, 199 

Historical legends, 140 
History of Freemasonry, 67, 270, 350 
History of Freemasonry, traditional, 
279, 359 

History of Master’s degree, 38 
Holy of Holies, 75, 155 
Holy Lodge, 329 
Holy Name, 35, 122-3 
Honors, Grand, 109 
Hope, symbolism of, 65-6, 111, 146, 
147, 268, 297, 300, 302, 305 
Hope, Goddess of, 65 
Horizontal, 252 
Horns of the altar, 65, 234 
Hospitality, usage of, 232 
Hour glass, 346 
Hour, high twelve, 111, 153 
Hours, Masonic, 111 
Hours of initiation, 269 
Hours of refreshment, 49 
Human senses, 214, 345 
Hurried advancement, 66 

I 

Incorporation of Lodges, 112 
Incorporated Lodges, 113 
Incorporated Grand Lodges, 112 
India, 141, 162 

India, Brahminical rites of, 62 - 
India, mysteries of, 234 
Indian aprons, 41 
Indian mysteries, 292 
Industry, virtue of, 113 
Ineffable Name, 124 
Information, lawful, 113 
Infringement of Masonic rights, 87 
Initiation, 38 

Initiation, ancient, 52, 173 
Initiation, caverns of, 154 
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Initiation, ceremonies of, 52, 199, 295 
Initiation, deafness disqualifies from, 
34 

Initiation, degrees of, 105, 109 
Initiation, Druid, 41 
Initiation, form of, 38 
Initiation, Hindostan, 40 
Initiation, hours of, 269 
Initiation, petition for, 107, 233 
Initiation, symbolism of, 52 
Initiations, night, 102, 269 
Injury to oneself or family, 60 
Illiteracy, disqualifies for initiation, 
223 

Inner door, 332 

Innocence, symbolism of, 41-2, 61 
Inquisition, abolition of, 171 
Inquisition, dungeons of, 246 
Inquisition, edicts of, 71 
Inquisition, Lisbon, Spain, 180 
Inspection, right of, 261 
Institution Masonic, catalogue of 
books on, 39 

Institution, Masonic, religion of, 65 


Instrument sharp, 314 
Intention, Masonic, 113, 223 
Internal qualifications, 114, 222 
Interval between degrees, 66,107 
Intolerance, 114 
Invention of architecture, 213 
Investigation of candidate, 274, 276 
Investiture, apron, 40 
Investiture, ceremony of, 40 
Investiture, girdle of, 40 
Investiture, rite of, 40 
Invocation of God, 241, 283 
Iron tools, 114 
Irregular information, 113 
Ireland, 93, 217, 231 
Ireland, Grand Lodge of, 166, 231 
Ireland, Masonic halls, 264 
Irreligious libertine, 87 
Isaac, 260, 262 
Isaiah, 50 

Isis, mysteries of, 143, 256 
Israelites, 40, 77, 119 
Italy, 171, 244, 262, 293 
Italian refugees, 177 


J 


Jabel, founder of geometry, 202, 359 
Jachin, 69, 115, 255 
Jackson, Andrew, 39 
Jacob, vision of, 115 
Jacobinical clubs, 71 
Jacob's ladder, vision of, 115, 117, 254 
James II, Restoration of, 117 
Japanese, 40 
Jehosophat, Vale of, 155 
Jehovah, 119, 122, 125 
Jerusalem, 49, 75, 95, 106, 150, 172, 
234 

Jerusalem, Lodge of St. John of, 95 
Jerusalem, Temple of, 37 
Jesuits, 108, 127, 223 
Jesus, Society of, 127 
Jewels, Masonic, 47, 194, 92, 329 
Jewish altar, 52 
Jewish brethren, 196 
Jewish priesthood, 41 


Kabbaliste, 116, 146, 171, 262 
Kadosh, degree of, 127 
Kadosh, ladder of, 116 
Kadosh system, 118 
Kelly, Earl of, 231 


Jewish Scriptures, 156 
Jewish Torah, 78 

Jews, 77, 79, 83, 87, 89, 120, 123, 149, 
150, 177, 185, 277 
Jews, captivity of, 166 
Johannite Masonry, 128 
John, Saints. See Saints John 
Joseph I, emperor, 244 
Joppa, 114 
Josiah, 75 
Journeymen, 128 
Jubal, 359 

Judah, Lion of, 197-8 
Judas, 260 

Jurisdiction, landmark of, 136 
Jurisdiction of Lodge, 47,128, 160 
Jurisdictions, Scottish Rite, 238 
Jury, acquittal by, 53 
Just and legally constituted Lodge, 
113, 351 


Kent, Duke of, 231-2 
Key, symbolism of, 327-8 
Keystone, 366 

Keystone, symbolism of, 280 
Kid gloves, white, 172 
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Kilwinning, legends, 304 
Kindness to distressed fellow-creature, 
32 

Kissing the Book, 242 
Knee to knee, 129 
Knight of East, 106 


Knight of East and West, 130 
Knight of Kadosh, 78 
Knight of Red Cross, 339 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 96 
Knights Templars, 78, 237, 292 
Knocks at door, 62 


L 

Labor to refreshment, 34, 36, 163, 246 

Laborers and craftsmen, 151 

Labors of Masonic guilds, 243 

Ladder, Jacob’s, 117, 254 

Ladder, Kadosh, 116 

Ladder, modern symbolism of, 118 

Ladder, mystic, 179 

Ladder, theological, 94, 111, 117, 148 

Lamb, divine, 52 

Lamb of God, 129 

Lamb, symbolism of, 42, 129 

Lambskin, 42 

Lambskin, apron, 40-42 

Lamech, 201 

Landmarks, Masonic, 74, 130-8, 169, 
193 

Lawful, age, 216 
Law, Jewish, 62 

Law, book of, on altar, 78, 250, 253-4 

Law, Masonic, 27, 33, 61, 137 

Law, moral, 33 

Law, obedience to, 35 

Law of nature, 33 

Low of promises, 108 

Law of unaffiliated Masons, 206 

Law, Stonemasons, 296 

Law, symbol of, 195 

Law, technicalities of, 54 

Lawful information, 113 

Laying cornerstone, 109 

Leather apron, white, 40, 172 

Leather gloves, white, 47 

Leaving Lodge, 283 

Lebanon, 114, 347 

Lectures, English, 199 

Lectures, Masonic, 284, 348 

Lectures, modern, English, 189 

Lectures, old, 166 

Lectures, old English, 201 

Lectures, Old York, 164 

Lectures, Webb, 346, 348 

Left hand, symbolism of, 16 8 

Left side, symbolism of, 138 

Legally constituted, 336 

Legend, 88 


Legend, Golden, 279 
Legend, nature of, 139 
Legend of Carausius, 80 
Legend of the Craft, 201-2, 226, 234, 
279 

Legend of third degree, 36, 226, 31* 
Legend of winding stairs, 211, 216, 
304 

Legends, historical, 140 
Legends, philosophical, 140 
Legends of Freemasonry, 139 
Leland manuscript, see Manuscripts 
Lesser mysteries, 44 
Lesser lights, 140, 234 
Letter G, 158 
Lettuce, 52 

Level, 98, 141, 252, 281 
Lewis, 142-3 

Libertine, irreligious, 141-2 
Liege, 107 

Life, allegory of, 179 
Life, eternal, 51-2, 89, 226, 260, 288 
Life, purity of, 42, 51 
Life, symbols of, 243, 277 
Light, great, of masonry, 77-8, 164, 
253-4 

Light, symbolism of, 140 
Light, symbols of, 154 
Lights, East, West and South, 65 
Lights fixed, 142 
Lights, three great, 78 
Lights, three lesser, 234 
Lily, symbolism of, 141 
Lion’s paw, symbolism of, 198 
Lion, symbolism of, 198 
Lisbon, Portugal, 180-1, 246 
Literature, Masonic, 209 
Lodge, accusation to, 46 
Lodge, admission to, 32 
Lodge, alarm of, 62 
Lodge, altar, 64 

Lodge Antiquity MS. See Manuscript 
Lodge, appeal to, 74 
Lodge, Apprentice, 146-7 
Lodge banquets, 191 
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Lodge Blazing Star, Military, 99 
Lodge, book of law in, 253-4 
Lodge business of, 130 
Lodge, by-laws of, 84 
Lodge called from labor to refresh¬ 
ment, 246 
Lodge, celestial, 42 
Lodge, closing the, 81, 201, 246 
Lodge, Clio, Moscow, 80 
Lodge, color of, 266 
Lodge, dedication of, 89 
Lodge, definition of, 144-8 
Lodge, demit from, 104 
Lodge, discipline of, 34 
Lodge, examination in, 67 
Lodge, expulsion from, 161 
Lodge, extent of, 330 
Lodge, Fellow Craft, 163 
Lodge, floor of, 100,172 
Lodge, form of, 163 
Lodge, Foyer Maconnique of New 
Orleans, 221 

Lodge, furniture of, 78, 169 

Lodge, government of, 234 

Lodge, Grand, 45, 258 

Lodge, ground-floor of, 262 

Lodge, harmony of, 34, 186, 205, 283 

Lodge incorporated, 112-3 

Lodge, just, 361 

Lodge, jurisdiction of a, 128, 160 
Lodge, leaving, 283 
Lodge, Master of, 234 
Lodge, movable, 98 
Lodge, nature of, 118 
Lodge, Newcastle, 264 
Lodge, Nine Sisters, 166 
Lodge, No. 429, African, 101 
Lodge, Grand, organization of, 

258 

Lodge of sorrow, 166, 188 

Lodge, officers of, 92 

Lodge, opening of, 147, 200, 281 

Lodge, ornaments of, 100 

Lodge, penal jurisdiction of, 47 

Lodge, prosecuting officer of, 47 

Lodge, Saints John of Jerusalem, 95 


Lodge, security of, 155 
Lodge, Strasburg, 294 
Lodge, symbol of world, 164 
Lodge, symbolic, 278, 280 
Lodge, symbolism of, 147-8, 158 
Lodge, Sunderland, 264 
Lodge, supports of, 235 
Lodge, Tarbolton, 187 
Lodge, tiled, 134 
Lodge, unanimous vote of, 58 
Lodge work, 130 
Lodge York, 230 
Lodges, American, 86 
Lodges, Ancient, 231 
Lodges, Ancient York, 232 
Lodges, banquets of, 247 
Lodges, continental, 231 
Lodges, conventions of, 259 
Lodges, dedication of, 89 
Lodges, dispensation for, 133 
Lodges, four old, 66, 231, 258 
Lodges, Mark, 94 
Lodges, meetings of, prohibited, 
244 

Lodges, military, 98-9 

Lodges, Negro, 101 

Lodges, night, 102 

Lodges, operative, 145 

Lodges, political, 118 

Lodges, refreshments in, 191 

Lombardy, 300 

London, England, 183 

London, livery companies, 263 

London lodges, four old, 231, 258 

Lord Lovel, 309 

Lorraine, Duke of, 341 

Lotus, 52, 141 

Louis Buonaparte, 101 

Louis the Fair of France, 107 

Louveteau, 142-3, 221 

Love, brotherly, 31, 248 

Lowest valleys, 164 

Low twelve, midnight, 34, 96, 112 

Lost word, 95-6, 124, 130, 235 

Loyalty, 35 

Lyceum, Athenian, 109 


Magistri Comacini, 81, 293, 300 
Magistri Operuvt, 290 
Making Masons at sight, 309 
Malta, 101 

Man, brotherhood of, 158, 822 


Manna, pot of, 76, 166 
Manual, point of entrance, 243 
Manuscript, constitution No. 4, 44 
Manuscript, Halliwell, 296 
Manuscript, Mark Kypling, 44 
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Manuscript, Leland, 253 
Manuscript, Lodge Antiquity, 145, 
179, 340 

Manuscripts, old, 86 
Manuscript, Schaw, 86 
Manuscript, Sloane No. 3, 225 
Marble, 202 

Maria Theresa, Empress, 244 
Mark degree, 39, 279 
Mark Kypling manuscript, see manu¬ 
scripts 

Mark Lodges, 94 

Mark Mason, 364 

Mark Master, 39 

Mark Master Masons ritual, 154 

Marks, Masonic, 230 

Marseilles, 263 

Marriage covenant, ancient, 64 
Marriage, symbol of, 162 
Martyrs, Masonic, 243 
Mask of wolf’s head, 143 
Mason, acquitted, 53 
Mason, adhering, 38 
Mason, admitted, 49 
Mason, affiliated, 47, 196 
Mason, American, 48 
Mason, behavior of, 77 
Mason, bright, 239 
Mason, charges against, 46 
Mason, clothed, 47 
Mason, clothing of, 173 
Mason, color of apron, 41 
Mason, daughter of, 142 
Mason, derivation of word, 96 
Mason, duties of, 158, 306 
Mason, English, 48 
Mason, entered, 25 
Mason, expelled, 113, 159-160 
Mason, gentleman, 257 
Mason, German, 48 
Mason, master, 37 
Mason, proficiency of, 55 
Mason, resignation of, 160 
Mason, rusty, 113 
Mason, unaffiliated, 205-6 
Mason, unworthy, 208 
Mason, upright, 289 
Masonic, accusation, 196 
Masonic, admonition, 54 
Masonic aid, 62 
Masonic alms, 161 
Masonic altar, 64-5 
Masonic adoption, 220-1 
Masonic banquets, 191. 284 


Masonic baptism, 221, 235 

Masonic benevolence, 161 

Masonic books, 315 

Masonic burial, 206 

Masonic carpet, 194 

Masonic charity, 179 

Masonic circumambulation, 273 

Masonic clothing, 282 

Masonic code of ethics, 158 

Masonic visitation, right of, 189 

Masonic consecration, 82 

Masonic congregations, 68 

Masonic counsel, 196 

Masonic hall, chapel, 266 

Masonic hall, closet, 260 

Masonic hall, crypt, 266 

Masonic hall, first, 263 

Masonic crimes, 87 

Masonic death, 159 

Masonic discipline, 113 

Masonic discourses, 188 

Masonic duty, 54 

Masonic expulsion, 159 

Masonic floor-cloth, 194 

Masonic Fraternities, German, 291 

Masonic gilds of Europe, 270 

Masonic harmony, 115 

Masonic honors, 137 

Masonic hours, 111 

Masonic impostors, 281 

Masonic intention, 113 

Masonic ladder, symbolism of, 116 

Masonic law, written, 53, 61 

Masonic marks, 230 

Masonic martyrs, 243 

Masonic oath, 72, 239 

Masonic offenses, 53 

Masonic peace, 114 

Masonic penalties, 242 

Masonic philosophy, 104 

Masonic promises, 224 

Masonic publications, 315 

Masonic punishment, 189, 251, 323 

Masonic refreshment, 246 

Masonic relief, 170, 248 

Masonic religion, 66, 89 

Masonic rights, 190 

Masonic science, 53 

Masonic song, 187, 247 

Masonic symbolism, 77, 279 

Masonic toasts, 247 

Masonic tracing-board, 194 

Masonic trestle-board, 249 

Masonic trials, 178, 195 
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Masonic tribunals, 160 
Masonic trustees, 112 
Masonic truth, 248 
Masonic verdict, 196 
Masonry, Adonhiramite, 172 
Masonry, advancement in, 66 
Masonry, Christian, 53 
Masonry, continental, 47 
Masonry, covenant of, 183 
Masonry, Cryptic, 237 
Masonry, definition of, 34 
Masonry, esoteric, 109 
Masonry, exoteric, 109 
Masonry, foundation of, 177 
Masonry, Golden Legend of, 279 
Masonry, great light of, 253 
Masonry, history of, 67 
Masonry, imposters in, 269 
Masonry, Johannite, 128 
Masonry, landmarks of, 131 
Masonry, law of, 33 
Masonry, literature of, 209 
Masonry, operative, 194, 268, 361 
Masonry, penalties of, 242 
Masonry, persecutions of, 244 
Masonry, promises of, 223 
Masonry, points of, 199 
Masonry, religion of, 65, 177, 248, 
250-1 

Masonry, revival of, 147, 186 
Masonry, Royal Arch, 75 
Masonry, speculative, 195, 306 
Masonry, songs of, 185 
Masonry, symbolic, 280 
Masonry, spirit of, 169, 280 
Masonry, type of civilization, 213 
Masonry, United States, 237 
Masonry, universality of, 352 
Masons, Ancient York, 230 
Masons, apron badge of, 40 
Masons, Continental, 264 
Masons, European, 48 
Masons, Free and Accepted, 165-6 
Masons, French, 48, 222 
Masons, general assembly of, 258 
Masons, gloves presented to, 175 
Masons, operative, 49, 139, 171, 179, 
258 

Masons, parrot, 269 
Masons, renouncing, 251 
Masons, Royal Arch, 237, 278 
Masons, speculative, 125 
Mason, stone, 49 
Masons, Stuart, 236 


Masons, Turkish, 77 
Massachusetts, Grand Lodge of, 98, 
101, 166 

Master and Apprentice, 67 
Master and Wardens, 134 
Master, appeal from decision of, 74 
Master, powers of, 74, 82 
Master responsible to Grand Lodge, 
74 

Master, Secret, 328 
Master, select, 75, 267 
Master Mason, 36-7 
Master Mason, accuser, 46 
Master Mason, applicant for relief, 
61 

Master Mason, aprons of, 43 
Master Mason, covenant of, 184 
Master Mason, degree of, 37-39, 78 
230, 257 

Master Mason, identification of, 

113 

Master Mason, Lodge of, 147, 234 
Master Mason, symbolism of, 84 
Master Mason, testimony of, 197 
Master Mason, worthy distressed, 69 
Masters and Fellows, 37, 45 
Masters Comacine, 81 
Masters, councils of, 267 
Master’s song, 186 
Masters, word, 125 
Material injury to himself or family, 
60 

Maul, setting, 221-2 
Maximilian I., Emperor, 296 
May-day festival, 96 
May-day, low twelve, 102 
Mediaeval Freemasons, 124 
Mediaeval gilds, 139 
Meet on the level, 98, 137 
Membership, rights of, 210 
Mental qualifications, 223 
Mental reservation, 108, 224 
Mercy-seat, 76 
Messiah, coming of, 122 
Metals, divestiture of, 295, 362 
Metallic tools, 114 
Middle Ages, 81 

Middle Ages, building corporations of, 
225-6 

Middle Ages, Freemasons of, 291 
Middle Ages, operative Masons of, 
226 

Middle Ages, travelling Freemason* 
of, 270 
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Middle Ages, stonemasons of, 289 
Midnight, low twelve, 34, 96, 102, 112 
Midsummer eve, 93 
Midsummer festivals, 93 
Midwinter festivals, 93 
Milan, 268, 300 
Military Lodges, 98-9 
Misconduct, 34 

Mississippi, Grand Lodge of, 285 
Mistletoe, 52 
Mistress, Grand, 99 
Mithras, 92 

Mithras, mysteries of, 40, 102, 115, 
118, 154 

Modern innovations, 134 

Modern symbolism of ladder, 118 

Moderns, Grand Lodge of, 229-232 

Modes of recognition, 132, 159 

Mohammedans, 177, 195 

Montacute, Lord Viscount, 237 

Monastic orders, 290 

Monitor, Webb's, 264 

Monitors, 318 

Monitors, early, 186 

Monuments, Egyptian, 63 

Monuments in honor of dead, 156 

Mopses, 99 

Moral doctrines, 306 

Moral duties, 157 

Moral law, 33 

Moral obligations, 239 

Moral qualifications, 222 

Morals, code of, 46, 77 

Morals, science of, 157, 270 

Morality, emblem of, 289 

Morality, Masonic, 33 

Morality, science of, 34, 306 

Mortality, symbol of, 331 

Morality, system of, 94 

Morgan, abduction of, 38, 67, 71-3, 240 

Moriah, Mount, 117, 233 


Mosaic pavement, symbolism of, 99- 
100 

Moses, 100, 122-4, 129 
Most Excellent Master, degrees of, 
94, 279 

Motion, adjournment on, 82 
Mount Calvary, 52 
Mount Moriah, 117, 233, 277 
Mouth to Ear, 32, 100 
Muratori, 81, 293, 300 
Music, 349 

Music, founder of, 202 
Mussulmen, 77, 79 
Myrtle, 51-2 

Mysteries, ancient, 37, 41, 48, 102-3, 
105, 139, 153, 156, 174, 226, 260, 
269, 282, 313-4 
Mysteries, Brahma, 116 
Mysteries, Dionysian, 102 
Mysteries, Egyptian, 76, 92, 97, 122, 
226, 292, 328 
Mysteries, Essene, 122 
Mysteries, Grecian, 52, 92 
Mysteries, Hebrew, 36 
Mysteries, Hindoo, 102 
Mysteries, India, 234 
Mysteries, lesser, 44 
Mysteries of Isis, 256, 328 
Mysteries of Mithras, 40, 102, 116, 
118, 154 

Mysteries, Orpheus, 234 
Mysteries, pagan, 272 
Mysteries, religious, 52, 314 
Mysteries, Scandinavian, 116 
Mysteries, Syrian, 139 
Mystic ladder, 179 
Mystic tie, 100 
Mystical numbers, 297 
Mystical veil, 267 
Myth of Adonis, 139 
Mythical legend, 139 


Name, Holy, 122-3 
Name, Ineffable, 124 
Name, new, 46 
Name, of God, 35, 119 
Name, Unutterable, 126 
Names of three ruffians, 262 
Naples, 245 
Napoleon I, 101 
Napoleon III, 101 
Nature, law of, 33 


N 

Nature of dedication, 90 
Nature of equivocation, 108 
Nature of evasion, 108 
Nature of legend, 139 
Nature of Lodge, 118 
Nature of symbols, 139 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Chaldeans, 
95, 106 

Necessities, relief of, 31-2 
Neckcloth, white, 48 
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Neglect of duty, 87 
Negro Lodges, 101 
Nero, 110 
Ne Varietur, 827 
Newcastle, Duke of, 309 
Newcastle, lodge at, 264 
New evidence, 63 
New name, 46 

New Orleans, Foyer Maconnique 
Lodge, 221 

New Orleans, Scottish Rite, 221 

New trial, 64 

Nicholas III. See popes. 

Night initiation, 102, 269 
Nimrod, charges of, 360 
Nine Sisters, Lodge of, 166 
Noachite degree, 78 
Noah’s Ark, 66 
Nobility of labor, 130 
Noel, 268 


Non-affiliated Mason, 61 
Non interference with other lodges, 
135 

Noon, high twelve, 34, 247 
Norfolk, Duke of, 236 
North, place of darkness, 65, 82, 140, 
162 

Northeast corner, 82, 289 
Northern Jurisdiction, Scottish Rite, 
238 

Notice of ballot, 274 
Numa, 268, 300 
Number eight, 106 
Number fifteen, 216 
Number five, 162 
Number seven, 115, 118 
Numbers, even, 212 
Numbers, odd, 212 
Numbers, mystical, 297 
Numbers, symbolism of, 216 


Oath, administration of, 241 
Oath at altar, 64 
Oath, atheist’s, 77 
Oath, ceremony of, 324 
Oath, imprecation of, 240 
Oath, Masonic, 72, 239 
Oath, symbolism of, 241 
Oath, Tiler’s, 32-3, 270 
Obedience, doctrine of, 238 
Obedience to authority, 239 
Obedience to government, 35 
Obligation, moral, 239 
Obligation of candidate, 200 
Obligation of promise, 224 
Obligation of secrecy, 48 
Obligation, tie of, 239 
Obligation to family, 60 
Oblations, offering of, 64 
Oblong square, 163-4 
OB, Tiler’s, 158 

Observance of constitutions, 74 
Observance of landmarks, 74 
Odd numbers, 212 
Offence, Masonic, 53, 87 
Offences, punishment of, 240 
Offering, first grand, 254 
Offering, grand, 260, 262 
Offering oblations, sacrifices, or pray¬ 
ers, 64 

Offerings, burnt, 64 
Officers, Grand Lodge, 259 


o 

Officers, lodge, 92, 146 
Officers, positions of, 234 
Officer, prosecuting, of lodge, 47 
Old age, symbolism of, 36, 64 
Old Charges, see Charges 
Old Constitutions. See Constitutions. 
Old lectures, 11, 146 
Old lodges, four, 66 
Old manuscripts, 86 
Old Testament, 77, 136 
Old tracing board, 212 
Old rituals, 142 
Old York lectures, 154 
Omnipresence, symbol of, 63 
Opening of Lodge, 147, 199, 281-2 
Operarii, 290 
Operative guilds, 38 
Operative Masons, 37, 49, 86, 125, 139, 
165, 174, 225, 268, 295, 351 
Ophite Symbols, 292 
Opposition to Freemasonry, 39, 68, 
72-3, 85, 99, 171, 175, 181, 243-4 
Oral teaching, 315 
Order, symbol of, 222 
Orders, androgenous, 99 
Orders, monastic, 290 
Origin of Freemasonry, 225, 320 
Origin of geometry, 213 
Origin of Master Mason’s degree, 37 
Origin of temples, 156 
Ornaments of lodge, 100 
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Oman the Jebusite, 233, 262 Osiris, mysteries of, 226 

Orphans, relief of, 59-61 Osiris, symbol of, 63 

Orphic mysteries, 234 Oswy, King of Northumberland, 142 

Osiris, 92 Outer door, 832 


P 

Pagan festivals, 98 
Pagan mysteries, 272 
Pagan priests, 154 
Palestine, 49, 141 
Palestine, acacia in, 50 
Parrot masons, 269 
Parthians, 325 

Party, anti-Masonic, 68, 72, 73 
Passed fellow craft, 128 
Passions, 64 
Password, 33 
Past Masters’ lodges, 94 
Past Master, jewel of, 92 
Past Masters, rights of, 259 
Patience, 269 
Patriarchs, 123 

Patron, Grand, of England, 103 
Pavement, Mosaic symbolism of, 99, 
100 

Pharaoh, 119 
Philistines, 172 
Philo, 126 

Philobiblon society of London, 63 
Philosophic Freemason, 320 
Philosophers Hermetic, 162, 269, 312 
Philosophers stone, 269 
Philosophical legend, 139, 140 
Philosophy, ethics of, 157 
Philosophy, Masonic, 104 
Phoenicians, 92 
Phrygian priests, 153 
Phylacteries, 124 
Physical qualifications, 223 
Pilate, 100, 174, 260 
Pilgrimage of life, 36 
Pillar <»f establishment, 115 
Pillars, 202 
Pillars of stone, 350 
Pillars of Hercules, 164 
Pillars of wisdom, strength and 
beauty, 175, 327 

Pillars of Temple, 151, 164, 229 

Pitcher, broken, 243 

Pius VII, Pope. See under popes. 

Peace, 148 

Peace, symbol of, 343 
Pectoral point of entrance, 243 


Pedal point of entrance, 243 
Penal jurisdiction of lodges, 47 
Penalties, Masonic, 242 
Penalty, 239 
Pen, 152 

Pennsylvania, Grand Lodge of, 98 
Pennsylvania, Grand Master of, 166 
Pentateuch, Hebrew, 77-8 
Perfect points of entrance, 242 
Perfect ashlar, 67 
Perfection, symbol of, 343 
Perfection, lodge of, 287 
Perjury, crime of, 241 
Perjury, punishment of, 242 
Perpendicular line, symbolism of, 262 
Persia, 41, 92, 141 
Persia, mysteries of, 102 
Persian aprons, 41 
Persians, 141, 325 
Persecutions of masonry, 243-4, 261 
Persepolis, 141 
Persuasions of friends, 167 
Petition for advancement, 57, 58 
Petition for initiation, 107, 233 
Petition, withdrawal of, 233 
Place of darkness, North, 65, 106, 140, 
164 

Places, high, worship on, 154 
Planets, the minor, 162 
Plumb, 98, 252 

Points of entrance, perfect, 242 
Point, Fox, 164 

Points of fellowship, five, 31, 163 

Points of obligation, 239 

Political lodges, 118 

Political societies, 313 

Pope Benedict XIII, 295 

Pope Benedict XIV, 76, 246 

Pope Clement XII, 68, 76, 99, 180, 244 

Pope Nicholas III, 295 

Pope Pius VII, 76 

Popes, bulls of the, 68, 71 

Porch, pillars of, 151, 164, 229 

Portugal, Masonic system of, 171, 246 

Possessions, worldly, 204 

Positions of officers, 234 

Posture, upright, 207 
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Pot of manna, 75, 156 
Powers of light and darkness, 164 
Powers of Master, 74 
Prayer of King Solomon, 255 
Prayer, posture in, 129 
Prayer, Royal Arch, 35 
Prayers, 31, 64, 250, 283 
Preceding degree, proficiency in, 56, 
57 

Preparation of candidate, 288 
Prerogative, Grand Master’s, 133, 309 
President of United States, 39 
Press, Anti-Masonic, 70 
Press, French, 70 
Price, Henry, 166 
Priest, high, 155 
Priesthood, Jewish, 41 
Priests Egyptian, 109, 262 
Priests, Eleusinian, 272 
Priests, pagan, 154 
Priests, Phrygian, 153 
Priests, Roman, 41 
Priests, Samothracian, 272 
Priests, Syrian, 272 
Primitive Christians, 65, 106 
Prince Hall Grand Lodge, 101, 102 
Private Grand Honors, 109 
Private reprimand, 251 
Privileges of a lewis, 144 
Probation, apprentice’s, 57, 326 
Problem of Euclid, forty-seventh, 
152 


Proctor, Col., 98 

Profane, cannot prefer charges, 196 
Profane not entitled to relief, 62 
Profane, election of, 58 
Profanes, 48, 59 
Profanes, testimony of, 197 
Profanity, 87 
Proficiency, Masonic, 55 
Pro-Grand Master, apron of, 43 
Proficiency in preceding degree, 56, 67 
Progressive Masonry, 350 
Progress, symbol of, 117 
Prohibited meetings of lodges, 244 
Promises, Masonic, 223-4 
Proposing candidate, 346 
Provincial Grand Lodges, 237 
Provincial grand stewards, aprons of, 
43 

Prussia, 99, 217 
Public Grand Honors, 109 
Public reprimand, 251 
Publications, Masonic, 316 
Punishments, Masonic, 189, 240-2, 

323 

Purgation, process of, 33 
Purification, symbol of, 173, 323 
Purity, symbols of, 41-2, 61, 84, 174, 
268, 303, 323 
Purple clothing, 47 

Pythagoras, 109, 212, 215, 253, 257, 
313 

Pythagoreans, 106, 170, 252, 293 


Q 

Qualifications of candidates, 45, 67, Qualifications of tiler, 192 
198, 222-3, 251, 258, 326 


Rabbinical tradition, 202 
Rabbins, the, 75, 119, 122 
Rainbow of covenant, 193 
Rains, 222 

Raising a candidate, 78 
Ratification of covenant, 185 
Ratisbon, diet of, 165, 296 
Ravenna, 268-300 
Rebellion, 35 

Reception of a louveteau, 221 
Recognition, modes of, 159 
Recommendation of candidate, 276 
Reconsideration of ballot, 276 
Red, chapter color, 266 


R 

Red, denotes zeal and fervency, 42 
Red Sea, 151 

Refreshment, call from labor to, 34, 
36, 153, 246, 284 
Refreshment, hours of, 47 
Refreshment, meaning of, 247 
Refreshments in English Lodges, 

191 

Refuge, altars of, 64 
Refugees, 177 

Regular communications, 837 
Regulation, of ballot, 206 
Regulations, ancient, 216 
Regulations, general, 45, 67, 205, 259 
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Regulations of 1721, 49 
Regulations of 1723, 49 
Rejection of candidate, 57-9 
Rejection of visitor, 159 
Relief, Masonic, 32-3, 61-2, 79, 113, 
134, 248 

Religion, definition of, 248 
Religion, Jewish law, 52 
Religion, Masonic, 65-6, 177, 258, 
250-1 

Religion, Roman-Catholic, 68 
Religions, ancient, 65 
Religious mysteries, 52 
Religious qualifications, 223 
Religious worship, 65 
Renewal of application for advance¬ 
ment, 57, 58 
Renouncing Masons, 251 
Report, committee of investigation, 
276 

Report, tongue of, 84, 251 
Representations, scenic, 314 
Reprimand, 197, 251, 323 
Reputation, 251, 281 
Researches, philosophical, 262 
Reservation, mental, 108, 224 
Resignation, Masonic, 160 
Restoration of James II, 117 
Resurrection, 89, 226 
Resurrection, lesson, 163 
Resurrection, symbol of, 52, 103, 198, 
243, 314 

Revealed will of God, 136 
Reverence, 65 

Revival of 1717, 37, 47, 147, 186 
Revolution, French, 71 
Ribbon, white, 43 
Right of advancement, 58 
Right angle, 251-2 

Right hand, symbolism of, 24, 268, 
324 

Right of appeal, 74, 134 
Right of advancement, 68 
Right of appointment, 261 
Right of assistance, 60, 206 
Right of being represented, 134 
Right of burial, 206 
Right of dispensation, 261 
Right of employment, 61 
Right of inspection, 261 
Right of membership, 118, 210 
Right of visitation, 134, 206, 261 
Right of relief, 61 


Rights and duties, Masonic, 190 
Rights of Grand Masters, 259, 261 
Rights, restoration to, Masonic, 190 
Rite, Adonhiramite, 172, 828 
Rite, American, 188, 237 
Rite, French, 65, 78 
Rite of investiture, 40 
Rite of Perfection, 326 
Rite, Scottish, 65, 78, 106, 122, 129, 
188, 221, 238 

Rite, York, 65, 78, 118, 188, 237 
Rites, ancient, 37 
Rites, Brahminical of India, 62 
Rites, celebration of, 62 
Rites, continental, 173 
Rites, Drudicial, 92, 234 
Rites, Egyptian, 105 
Rites, Hebrew, 155 
Rites, Scandinavian, 40, 141 
Ritual, 106, 229, 320 
Rituals, Ancients and Moderns, 229 
Robe, white, 40 
Rod, Aaron’s, 75, 156 
Rod of Moses, 122 
Roll call, 273 
Rome, 84, 300 
Rome, church of, 68, 243 
Roman catacombs, 65 
Roman Colleges of Artificers, 225, 
226, 270, 297, 299 
Roman eagle, 42 
Roman priests, 41 
Romans, 110, 185 
Rosetta stone, (41), 76 
Rosicrucian Freemasons, 117 
Rough ashlar, 67 

Royal Arch, 36, 39, 42, 94, 95, 106, 
125, 144, 171, 230, 231, 266 
Royal Arch Degree, 79, 217, 279, 

328 

Royal Arch laws and regulations, 

126 

Royal Arch Masons, 75, 160, 237, 278, 
286 

Royal genealogies, 66 
Royal and Select Master, 238, 266, 
267 

Rubbish of temple, 62 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, 70 
Rudolph I., Emperor, 268-295 
Ruffians, names of, 252 
Rummer and Grapes Tavern, 263 
Rusty Mason, 113 
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Sabines, 110 

Sacred lodges, 329 

Sacred Name, symbol of, 124 

Sacrifice, altar of, 64 

St. Ambros, 106 

St. Augustine, 105 

St. Benedict, 268-290 

St. Boniface, 268-290 

St. Clement, 66 

St. John Almoner, 94 

St. John Baptist, 92, 94, 129, 292 

St. John Evangelist, 90, 92, 94, 

344 

St. John Jerusalem, 95 
St. John, lodge of, 95 
St. John’s Grand Lodge, 237 
Saints John, 283 
Saints John, festivals of, 90 
St. Mary’s Chapel Lodge of Edin¬ 
burgh, 128 
St. Paul, 281, 324 
St. Peter, 66 
Samothrace, 226, 272 
Sanctity of altar, 64 
Sanctum Sanctorum, 75, 155 
Saturnalia, 143 
Sayre, Anthony, 258, 340 
Scandinavian mysteries, 116 
Scandinavian rites, 40, 41 
Scandinavians, 156 
Scenic representations, 314 
Schaw Manuscript. See Manuscripts 
School of Como, architects, 81 
School of Pythagoras, 257 
Science, Masonic, 53 
Science of circle, 214 
Science of morality, Freemasonry, 34, 
157, 306 

Science of morals, 157 
Sciences, Seven liberal, 214 
Scotland, 302, 304 

Scotland, Grand Lodge of, 118, 166, 
231 

Scotland, gypsies of, 263 
Scotland, Masonic halls, 264 
Scotland, Operative Masons of, 86 
Scottish Degrees, 118 
Scottish Hite, 65, 78, 106, 122, 129, 
188, 238, 326, 328 

Scottish Rite, Northern Jurisdiction, 
288 

Scottish Rite, Supreme Council, 238 


s 

Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction, 
221 

Scriptures, Jewish, 24, 155, 242, 253 

Search for light, 234 

Search for truth, 105, 215, 235-6 

Second degree, 36, 212, 254 

Second Temple, 75, 166 

Second Temple, symbolism of, 278 

Second trial, 53 

Secrecy, Masonic, 48, 137, 155, 256 
Secret Master, 328 
Secret societies, 165, 167, 260, 312 
Secret societies, bulls against, 76 
Secret societies, opposition to, 73, 85 
Secrets, Masonic, 31, 32, 46, 290, 328 
Sectarian creeds, 250 
Sect of Pythagoreans, 294 
Security of the Lodge, 155 
Seeing, 321, 345 
Select degree, 267 
Select Master, 75, 78 
Select and Royal Master, 238 
Self-Existence and Eternity, symbol 
of, 126 

Self-improvement, duty of, 211 
Senior Deacon, report of, 200 
Senior Warden, column of, 247 
Senior Warden, station of, 233 
Senses, five, 34 

Senses, human, 84,153, 163, 214, 

345 

Sentence, appeal from, 74 
Sera pis, 122 

Serving brethren, 99, 191 

Sessions, Grand Lodges, 82 

Setting maul, 221-2 

Seven-eared wheat, 43 

Seven liberal arts and sciences, 214 

Seven, number, 115, 119 

Seven sciences, 359 

Seven steps, Masonic, 116 

Seven, symbolism of, 343 

Sharp instrument, 314 

Sheaf of wheat, 296, 331 

Shekinah, 76, 166 

Shewbread, table for, 50 

Shibboleth, 295, 331 

Shield, white, 41 

Shittim wood, 60, 75 

Shoe, symbolism of, 185 

Sight, making Masons at, 309 

Sign, grand hailing, 264-288 
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Signature of by-laws, 210 
Signification of letter G, 169 
Silence, 250 
Silver cord, 243 
Skullcap, 47 
Slander, 285, 327 
Slanders, anti-Masonic, 77 
Sloane MS., No. 3329. See Manuscript 
Smith-craft, founder of, 202 
Smitten builder, 265-288 
Social character of Freemasonry, 281 
Societies, political, 313 
Societies, secret, 165, 167, 260 
Societies, secret bulls against, 76 
Societies, secret, opposition to, 74 
Society of Jesus, 127 
Solicitation of candidates, 167 
Solomon, 125, 129, 197, 260 
Solomon, King, 150, 151, 168 
Solomon, prayer of, 255 
Solomon, symbol of, 256 
Solomon, Temple of, 114, 120, 137, 
140, 148-9, 152-3, 155-6, 172, 178, 
224-6, 247, 262, 276, 312 
Solomon, wisdom of, 161 
So mote it be, 217 
Son, Mason's, 142 
Son, widow’s, 149 
Songs, Masonic, 185, 187, 247 
Sorrow, lodge of, 166, 188 
Soul, immortality of, 37, 50, 51, 105 
South Carolina, Ahiman Rezon of, 
229 

South Carolina, Grand Lodge of, 112 
Southern Jurisdiction Scottish Rite, 
221, 238 
Spain, 246 

Spain, Ferdinand VII, King of, 171 
Spain, Masonic systems of, 171 
Special communication, 307, 33T 
Speculative Masonry, 195, 210, 305 
Speculative Masons, 125, 294 
Speculative ritual, 355 
Spirit of Freemasonry, 148, 169, 203, 
350 

Spiritual Temple, symbolism of, 36, 
115, 311 

Spiritual trestle-board, 136 
Sprig of evergreen, 50 
Square and compasses, symbolism of, 
65, 256, 286-7 

Square, symbolism of, 63, 82-3, 163-4, 
252, 289 

Square, part on the, 98 


Staircase, winding, 171 
Standing, Masonic, 61 
Star, blazing, 100 
Star, five-pointed, 163 
Star and Garter, 42, 176 
Starry-decked heaven, 84 
Stations of officers, 233-4 
Station of sun, 140 
Steps, three, 117, 267 
Sterling, Scotland, 246 
Stockholm, Sweden, 260 
Stockings, white, 48 
Stone of foundation, 75 
Stone, philosopher’s, 269 
Stone, Rosetta, 76 
Stone, tables of, 75 
Stonemasons, English, 49 
Stonemasons, French, 268-297 
Stonemasons, German, 270 
Stonemasons' Law, 296 
Stonemasons, Middle Ages, 289 
Stranger, duty to, 161 
Stranger, examination of, 118 
Strasburg, cathedral of, 194 
Strasburg, General Assembly, 295 
Strasburg, Germany, 294, 297, 808 
Strasburg, Lodge of, 294 
Strength, column of, 248 
Strength, pillars of, 175 
Strength, symbol of, 63, 151, 235, 248 
Stuarts, 118 
Stuart Masons, 236 
Sublime degree, 36, 188 
Sublime Knights Elected, 78 
Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret, 
78 

Sublime, word, 189 
Submission to authority, 239 
Substitute word, 216, 235 
Succoth, 161 

Sufferings, of John Coustoe, 188 

Sun, adoration of, 105 

Sun at low twelve, 96 

Sun, blazing, 43 

Sun, daily course of, 178 

Sun, light of, 234 

Sun, rising, 148 

Sun, symbolism of, 92, 143, 234-5 
Sun worship, 92-3, 105, 226 
Sunderland, Lodge of, 264 
Super Excellent degree, 238 
Supplicants protected by altar, 64 
Support, Masonic, 31 
Supports of a Lodge, 286 
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Supreme Architect of Universe, see 
Grand Architect 

Supreme Council of Grand Masters, 150 
Supreme Council, Scottish Rite,221,238 
Suspend, subordinate lodge may, 160 
Suspended, imposters, 269 
Suspended, Mason, 61 
Suspension, Masonic, 189, 190, 195, 
242 

Sussex, Duke of, 232 
Sweden, Gustavus IV, king of, 260 
Swiftness, symbol of, 63 
Switzerland, 804 
Swords, 47 

Sword pointing to naked heart, 320,344 

Symbol of covenant, 185 

Symbol of death, 222 

Symbol of Divine Truth, 236 

Symbol of Divine Will, 77 

Symbol of fidelity, 63 

Symbol, of friendship, 34 

Symbol of God, 123 

Symbol of God's omnipresence, 63 

Symbol of grief, 78 

Symbol of hope, 65, 111 

Symbol of immortality, 61, 111, 331 

Symbol of industry, 113 

Symbol of initiation, 62 

Symbol of innocence, 129 

Symbol of life, 277 

Symbol of marriage, 162 

Symbol of Omnipresent Deity, 63 

Symbol of order, 222 

Symbol of Osiris, 63 

Symbol of peace, 314, 343 

Symbol of perfection, 343 

Symbol of progress, 117 

Symbol of purification, 173 

Symbol of purity, 174, 268, 334 

Symbol of resurrection, 62, 198, 243 

Smybol of Sacred Name, 124 

Symbol of smitten builder, 265-288 

Symbol of sovereignty, 234 

Symbol of strength, 63, 143 

Symbol of swiftness, 63 

Symbol of truth, 215 

Symbol of uprightness, 252 

Symbol of watchfulness, 63 

Symbol of will of God, 77 

Symbol of world, 140, 162-3 

Symbolic degrees, 109, 278 

Symbolic form of oaths, 241 

Symbolic ladder, 116 

Symbolic light, 154 


Symbolic lodge, 278, 280 
Symbolical clothing, 47 
Symbolism, Masonic, 279 
Symbolism, modern, of ladder, 118 
Symbolism of acacia, 61 
Symbolism of All-Seeing Eye, 62 
Symbolism of anchor, 66 
Symbolism of ark, 66 
Symbolism of arm, 63 
Symbolism of banquet table, 191 
Symbolism of Bible, 77 
Symbolism of body, 312 
Symbolism of book of Law, 79 
Symbolism of clean hands, 303, 334 
Symbolism of colors, 268-297 
Symbolism of cross, 168 
Symbolism of Freemasonry, 276 
Symbolism of gloves, 172 
Symbolism of hand, 153-4 
Symbolism of ladder, 117 
Symbolism of lamb, 129 
Symbolism of left hand, 163 
Symbolism of left side, 138 
Symbolism of lion, 198 
Symbolism of light, 78 
Symbolism of Lodge, 158, 163 
Symbolism of lost word, 96 
Symbolism of Master Mason, 84 
Symbolism of Mosaic pavement, 100 
Symbolism of nature, 139 
Symbolism of number, 162, 215, 343 
Symbolism of fifteen steps, 215 
Symbolism of right hand, 281, 324 
Symbolism of setting maul, 222 
Symbolism of shoe, 185 
Symbolism of spiritual Temple, 311 
Symbolism of Square and Compasses, 
262-286 

Symbolism of the sun, 92 
Symbolism of Solomon’s Temple, 178, 
276, 278 

Symbolism of tongue, 209 
Symbolism of trestle-board, 194-5 
Symbolism of Tubal Cain, 204 
Symbolism of white veil, 268 
Symbolism of winding stairs, 211 
Symbolism of word, 96 
Symbols, 32 

Symbols, Ophite, 268-2 92 

Symbols, Gnostic, 268-292 

Symbols of speculative Masonry, 40 

Syria, priests of, 272 

Syria, mysteries of, 139 

Systems, Masonic, 112, 118, 121, 171 
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T 

Tabernacle, 50, 141 
Table lodge, 191 
Table for shewbread, 60 
Tables of the covenant, 75 
Tables of stone, 75 
Talmudists, 76, 198, 217 
Tarbolton lodge, 187 
Taverns, Masonic, 263 
Teaching, oral, 315 
Teachings of alchemists, 269 
Technicalities of law, 54 
Temperance, virtue of, 257 
Templars, Grand Encampment of, 238 
Templars, Knights, 78 
Temple, altar of, 64, 89 
Temple, architect of, 151 
Temple, builder of the second, 91 
Temple, building, 150 
Temple, building first, 91 
Temple, completion of, 163 
Temple, decorations of, 151 
Temple, destruction of first, 75, 121, 
166 

Temple, foundation of second, 124 
Temple foundation-stone, 152 
Temple, gates of, 178 
Temple, Masonic, 264 
Temple of Jerusalem, 37 
Temple, pillars of, 164 
Temple, rubbish of, 52 
Temple, Sanctum Sanctorum of, 76 
Temple, second, 75, 166 
Temple, second, symbolism of, 278 
Temple of Solomon, 137, 140-1, 147, 
148, 149, 152, 153, 156, 163, 169, 
172, 224, 225, 226, 233, 252, 262, 
276, 277, 312 

Temple of Solomon, destruction of, 

75, 95, 121, 166 

Temple of Solomon, floor of, 100 
Temple, spiritual, 36, 289, 311 
Temple, symbolism of, 178, 276, 312 
Temple worship, 277 
Temple, of Zerubbabel, 278 
Temples, origin of, 156 
Ten commandments, 75 
Tenets, Masonic, 199, 248 
Tessel, indented, 100 
Testaments, Old and New, 77-8 
Testimony, ark of, 76 
Testimony, Masonic, 178, 197 
Testimony of profanes, 197 


Testimony, false, punishment for, 241 

Tetragrammaton, 119,125,126,158,170 

Thatched House Tavern, 310 

Emperor Thecdosius, 281, 325 

Theological ladder. 111, 117, 148, 330 

Theological virtues, 117, 119 

Theology, ethics of, 157 

Third degree, 36, 62, 89, 230, 254, 367 

Third degree, ceremonies of, 109 

Third degree, legend of, 36 

Third degree, traitors of, 252 

Three degrees, 217 

Three degrees, landmark of, 152 

Three lesser lights, 234 

Three, symbol of peace, 343 

Three times three, 109, 116 

Threshing-floor, 233 

Thumel, broached, 68 

Tie of brotherhood, 162 

Tie, mystic, 100 

Tie, obligation of, 239 

Tiler, 154 

Tiler, alarm by, 62 

Tiler, landmark of, 193 

Tiler, need not be member, 192 

Tiler, qualification for, 192 

Tiler, title of, 193 

Tiler’s oath, 32, 33, 270 

Tiler’s OB, 158 

Tiler's room, 265, 266 

Toasts, Masonic, 192, 247 

Tokens, Masonic, 193 

Toleration, Masonic, 114 

Tomb, 156 

Tongue, symbolism of, 209, 328 
Tongue of good report, 84, 251, 281 
Tools, metallic, 114 
Torah, Jewish, 78 
Torture of Crudeli, 245 
Torture of John Coustos, 246 
Tower of Babel, 233 
Tracing boards, 125, 194, 212 
Traditions, Masonic, 139, 279-280, 359 
Traitors of third degree, 252 
Tramping Masons, 281 
Transient brethren, 232 
Travel west to east, 106, 281 
Travelling Freemasons, 81, 225, 270, 
294, 299 

Treasurer, jewel of, 329 
Tree, almond, 63 
Tree, bay, 339 
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Tree worship, 226 

Trestle-board, designs on, 152, 153, 
194 

Trestle-board, Masonic, 249 
Trestle-board, nature of, 194 
Trestle-board, spiritual, 136 
Trestle-board, symbolism of, 194, 195 
Trial, appeal from, 74 
Trial, examination, 113 
Trial, new, 64 

Trial, regular communication, 190 
Trial, second, 63 
Trial, visitors not admitted, 197 
Trials, Masonic, 178 
Tribunals, Masonic, 160 
Trivium, 214 
Trowel, tradition of, 280 


Unaffiliated Masons, 47, 196, 205-6 
Unanimity of ballot, 58, 204-5, 272, 
274 

Union amongst Masons, 285 
Unity of God, 105 

United Grand Lodge of England, 199 
United Grand Lodge of Ancient Free¬ 
masons in England, 229, 232 
United Grand Lodge, Patron of, 103 
United States, 39, 236-7, 243 
United States, Scottish Rite, 12, 238 
Universe, grand architect of. See 
Grand Architect 


Vale of Jehosophat, 155 
Valleys, lowest, 154 
Vedas, Brahman, 77 
Vehm Gericht, of Westphalia, 313 
Veil, 288 

Veil, mystical, 267 

Veil white, symbolism of, 268 

Ventilation of Masonic halls, 265 

Verdict, Masonic, 196 

Vespasian, 121, 124 

Vestry of Masonic halls, 266 

Victim, immolation of, 89 

Victim, upon altar, 241 

Vienna, 99, 244 

Vienna, Grand Lodge of, 296 

Virgin and anchor, 111 

Virgin weeping, symbolism of, 232 

Virtue, emblem of, 252 

Virtue of industry, 113 


Trust in God, 268 
Trustees, Masonic, 112 
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